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INTRODUCTION. 



Tub popularity of the Waverley Novels, conjoined with their 
features of varied yet well-defined character, animated 
dialogue, stirring incident, and picturesque location of scene, 
pointed them out at an early period as peculiarly eligible for 
dramatic adaptation and representation. 

The first of the Novels thus operated upon was "Guy Man- 
NEBiNG," which was brought out at Covent Garden Theatre, 
London, on the 12th March, 1816, as an operatic drama in 
three acts; the music by Bishop, while Daniel Terry — the 
friend and correspondent of Scott — receives the credit due 
to the work of skilful dramatic adaptation; although not 
without material asistance from ** The Great Unknown," as 
the following statement of Lockhart's implies : — 

" What share,'' says he, " the novelist himself had in this 
first specimen of what he used to call the Art of Ttrryfying^ 
I cannot exactly say ; but his correspondence shows that the 
pietty song of the * Lullaby' was not his only contributioti 
to it ; and I infer that he had taken the trouble to modify 
the plot, and re-arrange for stage purposes a considerable 
p(M:tion of the original dialogue." 
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"Guy Mannering" was well supported, both in the vocal 
and acting departments of the drama, and at once attained 
the decided success which such a combination of merit, 
conjoined with its literary excellence, was so well calculated 
to secure. 

. " KoB Koy MacQregor ; or, Auld Langsyne," another 
musical or operatic play, also in three acts, was brought out 
at Covent Garden Theatre, London, on the 12th March, 
1818. It was adapted by Isaac Pocock, and has proved 
from first to last a still more decided success than its pre- 
cursor. 

Mr Calcraft, in an article on the Waverley Dramas^ 
published in the Dvhlin University Magazine, Maj, 1851, 
states : — " I have heard Pocock lament, when rich and inde- 
pendent, that ^EoB Boy' was not subject to the author's fees, 
being antecedent to the provisions of the Dramatic Authors' 
Act, and by which he said he lost a handsome annuity. I 
daresay it has been repeated oftener than any play within 
the memory of the present generation. I have, in my own 
course of practice, enacted the bold outlaw 173 times." 

"KoB Koy" was followed by Dibdin's version of the 
^ Heart of Mid-Lothian," which appeared as a melo-drama, 
in three acts, at the Surrey Theatre, 13th Jan., 1819, and had 
an enormous run ; while ** Terry's play on the same subject at 
Covent Garden was a comparative failure, chiefly because he 
departed from the materials before him, and drew on his own 
invention." Whereas, Dibdin's play, as he candidly admit! ia 
his "advertisement" to the printed copy, ** required liltk 
fnore than an amanuensis to construct it." 
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** I had not leisure," continues he, '^ to begin a perusal of 
my prototype until Thursday, the last day of the year (1818) ; 
two days more elapsed ere I could commence the MS., which 
was finished and read in the green-room on the succeeding 
Wednesday, January 6, 1819. How, then, shall I properly 
convey my acknowledgments to the members of an establish- 
ment, who enabled me to produce it, with the embellishment 
of nine new and appropriate Scenes, before a Public whose 
liberal and decided reception of it I most gratefully feel? 
Tears and laughter testified, much more forcibly than any 
other mode of applause could do, how completely the 
sympathy and satisfaction of the audience were excited. It 
is hoped," he apologetically adds, that *•' the impossibility of 
adhering, in so brief a production, to anything like unity of 
time and place, will sufficiently excuse the frequent violations 
of both, particularly in the last act." 

" The Antiquaet" was brought out at the Theatre Royal, 
Govent Garden, London, on the 25th of January, 1820. It 
V /was dramatised by Terry on the basis of a rejected ground- 
work furnished by Pocock. 

"Montrose** and ^* The Bride of La mmermoob " were 
published by Scott in June, 1819, and in a fortnight there- 
• after versions dramatised by Thomas Dibdin were produced 
both in one night at the Surrey Theatre, London. *' Old 
Mortality," as adapted by Dibdin, was brought out in 
1820; and "Waverley," as adapted by Edward Fitzball, 
was produced at the Coburg Theatre, London, March 8, 
1824. 

But, " while the dramas from the Waverley Novels," says 
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Calcraft, "pleased everywhere, in Scotland, as was likely, 
they found their strongest hold" — i.e., after they were once 
introduced to the public — which, however, the Scottish 
managers were in no great hurry to do. Thus, "Guy 
Mannering " does not seem to have been acted in Scotland 
until 1817, the earliest play-bill we have seen being that 
from which we have given the cast as first acted at Glasgow. 

Again, " Bob Boy " was not acted in the Scottish capital 
until February, 1819, nor was Murray, of the Theatre Boyal 
there, the first to introduce it to a Scottish audience, as Mul- 
lender, the manager of a strolling company, and Byder of 
Aberdeen, both took precedence of him in that respect. 

The former is said to have had in his company an ex- 
printer from Glasgow, who, from love of Mullender's 
daughter, abjured the composing stick and took to the stage, 
and it is said that this worthy assumed the rdle of Baiite 
Nicol Jarvie, while Mackay appeared in the same character 
at Aberdeen. The inhabitants of the Granite City, and of 
many of the smaller towns even in the extreme North of 
Scotland, were thus privileged to witness the performance of 
" The National Drama of ' Bob Boy,' " prior to the elite of 
the Scottish metropolis; and it appears that the canny 
denizens of the North had not only the wit to appreciate, but 
also the enthusiasm to greet it everywhere with " tremendous 
applause." 

" The Antiquary," Terry's version of the *' Heart of 

MiD-LoTHiAN," and, towards the close of the season, Dibdin's 

superior version of the latter, were all acted at the Theatre 

Eoj-al, Edinburgh, in 1820, as the last named had been 
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previously afc the Caledonian Theatre in the early part of the 
eason. "The Bride of Lammeemoor," as adapted by 
Calcraft, was acted at Edinburgh early in 1822, the parts, 
as a whole, being well sustained, particularly the Lucy Ashton 
of Mrs H. Siddons, the Edgar Bavenswood of Calcraft, the 
Ccd^ Balderstone of Mackay, and the Captain Craige^igelt 
of Murray. The '* Battle of B othwell Bridge," founded 
on " Old Mortality," as adapted by Mr Calcraft, was 
brought out at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, on Saturday, 
May 3, 1823. Speaking of it, the Edinburgh Dramatic 
Review of Tuesday the 6th states : — " The most extraordinary 
instance of the *' puff-preliminary ' we have yet seen is the 
advertisement of Mr Calcrafis drama, which appeared in 
some booksellers' windows on Saturday^ describing the piece 
as being now acted at the Theatre Eoyal with the most un- 
bounded applause." 

The Edinburgh version of " Waverley," as also adapted 
by Mr Calcraft, was produced at the Theatre Royal on Satur- 
day, May 22, 1824. 

With reference to the adaptations, or, as they were usually 
termed, " Terryfications," Mr Calcraft writes : — " The most 
successful were invariably those which most clearly embodied 
the characters and incidents of the novels they were compiled 
from, as, for instance, in the cases of 'Guy Manherixg,' 
'Rob Roy,' 'The Heart of Mid-Lothian,' and the 
drama of ' The Bride of Lammermoor.' The Libretto of 
the opera, founded on the last named subject, with Donizetti's 
beautiful music, is a sad mistake. Except in the single 
scene of signing the contract, there is but a scant resemblance 
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to the original, while the total omission of the mother, Lady 
Ashton^ the controlling agent and presiding evil genius, 
weakens and changes the feeling of the entire story. If the 
names of the characters were not preserved, the interest so 
completely loses its identity that it would be difficult to con- 
nect this meagre outline with the power and depth of colour- 
ing in the mighty master." 

The same writer states that ** Kob Roy *' afforded to Mr 
Macready, then a new actor fighting his way on the London 
boards, one of the earliest opportunities of proving his 
original genius. Listen, '* the admired of the Londoners, 
and an admirable artist,'* whose *' humour was peculiarly 
his own, and whose Dominie Sampson was irresistible/' was 
also the original Bailie, **In Edinburgh," continues Mr 
Calcraft, "the drama of *Rob Roy' was admirably acted 
throughout, and introduced to that most critical audience a 
performer who has never been equalled in his particular line 
-^Charles Mackay. His Bailie Jarvie was not acting — ^it 
was nature — the man personified in living identity, as if he 
had sat for the picture, and the author had held him in his 
eye while drawing it. Mackay was the Bailie of Sir Walter 
Scott, as he himself often most emphatically declared, [and] per- 
haps the highest compliment ever paid to an actor wad when 
the Great Unknown, at the dinner of (he Edinburgh 
Theatrical Fund [February 23rd, 1827], threw aside his 
useless incognito^ publicly owned himself the author of the 
works long believed to be his, and proposed the health of 
Mackay, in his character of the Bailie,, in the following 
terms: — 'I irould fain dedicate a bumper to the health of 
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one who has represented sereral of those characters, of which 
I had endeavonred to give the skeleton, with a truth and 
liveliness for which I may well be grateful. I beg leave to 
propose the health of my friend Bcalie Nicol Jarvie; and 
I am sure that when the author of ** Waverliy " and *• Kob 
Koy'* drinks to Nicol Jarvie^ it will be received with the 
just applause to which that gentleman has always been 
accustomed/ The talents of Mackay were by no means con- 
fined to his representation of exclusively national characters, 
[but in his inimitable Bailie Nicol Jarvie]^ Dominie Sampson^ 
Edie Ochiltree^ Cuddie Eeadrigg, Caleb Balderstonej Dalgetty^ 
Ritchie Moniplies [Peter Feehles, Meg Dads, Dumhiedi/kes], &c., 
&c., &c., he was far beyond any of his contemporaries.*' 

On the occasion of his retirement from the Edinburgh 
Theatre, April 25th, 1848, Mackay appeared in two of his 
favourite characters, — the Bailie, in "Kob Roy;" and Jock 
Hoimeson, in " Cramond Beig." At the close he appeared 
in the latter character and delivered his Farewell Address, in 
the course of which he states : — " Few, alas ! very few, are 
now present who witnessed my first appearance on these 
boards, now more than a quarter of a century ago. That 
appearance I owed chiefly to the success that had attended 
my humble efforts in the delineation of a certain character, 
while a member of the Aberdeen Theatre. Shortly after my 
coming to this theatre, I was again intrusted with the same 
character, and on the first night that * Rob Roy ' was per- 
formed on this stage, the Great Unknown, (for, though 
great, he was then unknown), was one of the audience. At 
this moment, as Hamlet says, I see him in my mind's eye, as 
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he sat leaning on Lis staff on the back seat of one of the 
boxes. (Here Mr Mackay pointed with his finger to the 
spot occupied by Sir Walter Scott on that occasion). Never 
shall I forget the sparkle of his eye, and the good-humoured 
smile on his face, on that, to me, momentous night. It is to 
the pen of the mighty dead I owe my theatrical reputation. 
Had he never written, I never should have been noticed as 
an actor. The kindness of Sir Walter Scott was, ladies and 
gentlemen, as some of you well know, only equalled by his 
genius ; and on the night when he declared himself to be the 
author of the novels, you may judge of my surprise when he 
was pleased to say before the then assembled hundreds, ^ that 
the skeleton he had drawn had been so faithfully clothed by 
Lis friend. Bailie Nicol Jarvie, that he was grateful I ' * My 
conscience!' grateful to me, there was a compliment! and 
from such a man ! So far from clothing skeletons, I felt 
that I was but labouring to embody the most perfect delinea- 
tions that ever issued from the mind of man ! No wonder, 
then, I have always been proud of the cognomen of Bailie Nicol 
Jarvie. Some friends have, at times, apologised for calling 
me the ' Bailie,* little thinking at the time the pleasure I 
experienced in hearing it. The Bailie has now been before 
you for many a year, and though often I have been tempted 
by liberal offers to leave you, I have preferred remaining in 
my native city, before an indulgent audience, and with a 
kind and liberal manager. When I am gone he alone 
remains the last of all the performers in the original cast of 
* Bob Hoy.' We have now been associated together as actor 
and manager for the space of thirty years, and during the 
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whole of that lengthened period, one angry word has never 
passed between us.'' 

Mr W. H. Murray retired in 1851, and died shortly after- 
wards at St Andrews. Besides his merits as an actor and as 
a manager, he has also acquired some reputation as an 
adapter. " Cramond Brig ; " " Gilderoy ; " " Mart Stuart, 
or Lochleven/' and '^George Heriot, or the Fortunes of 
Nigel/' are examples of his efforts as a playwright, and it 
appears that he altered, to the great chagrin of the authors 
or adapters, every London piece which he introduced to an 
Edinburgh audience. 

Another distinguished member of the Edinburgh company 
was Mr John Henry Alexander — then quite a young man — 
who, as Dandie Dirimont^ Eashkigk OshaMistone, Jem Eatcliffe, 
&c.f &c,f not only received the encomia of dramatic critics, 
but was thoroughly appreciated by the public. ^^ If he was 
more perfect in any one character than another, it was in that 
of Dandie Dinmont, in ' Guy Mannering.' Certainly there 
never has been a better delineation of [the character] witnessed 
on the stage." As Batlte Nicol Jarvie he was second only to 
Mackay. His Edie Ochiltree^ Laird of Dumbiedykes, Caleb 
Balder stone, Bohin Gig MacCombichy and other principal 
characters of the Scottish Drama, were equally celebrated 
and acknowledged by the dramatic world. His versatility 
and ready wit have been rarely equalled. After a life of 
unimpeachable integrity, and more than ordinary activity as 
manager, actor, &c., in Carlisle, Dumfries, Edinburgh, and 
Glasgow, he died on the 15th of December, 1851, at the com- 
paratively early age of 55, leaving an ample fortune as the 
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result of his talent, industry, and good management. On his 
retiring from the Edinburgh Theatre Hoyal in 1821, Denham 
succeeded to his roles in the Waverley Dramas. 

With reference to the last-named actor, Calcraft states :«> 
^^ I saw him first in a small country theatre at Kelso, and 
recommended him. strongly to Mr Murray, who engaged him 
at a trifling salary on my showing, but soon promoted him 
when he discovered his merit. His Dandie Dinmont and 
Muchlehacket were masterly pieces of acting ; and his King 
JameSj in The Fortunes op Nigel, delighted the author 
almost as much as the Bailie Jarvie of Mackay. It was unique, 
one of those unexpected coincidences you never dream of, 
and greatly assisted by a natural thickness of utterance, a 
sort of Northumbrian or Border burr (which Sir Walter him- 
self had), in exact keeping with the physical peculiarities of 
the British Solomon. Neither let poor old Duff be forgotten, 
. * . whose Dougal Creature was equally commended by 
the same high authority. . • « Everybody said he was 
a clever man ; all he did was done like an artist. I saw 
George the Fourth applaud his Dougal warmly." This was 

' when the King "visited Edinburgh in 1822," on which occa- 
sion, continues Mr Calcraft, " he selected * Rob Roy * for the 
performance on the night of his attending the theatre in 
state, partly as a national compliment, and partly as a per- 
sonal distinction to Sir Walter Scott. . . , The week 
before the arrival of the King all Scotland poured into Edin- 
burgh, and in six evenings, with no auxiliary attraction, 
above £1000 was taken to the two old national and worn- 

ou^ dramas of *RoB Eoy' and the *Hi.>CR.'^ o^ Mid- 
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Lothian.' l^en canle Edmund Kean^ who had been 
engaged long before there was any intimation or idea of a 
rbyal visit, and the houses, if possible, were fuller still. The 
great tragedian, then in the full zenith of his fame and 
powers, was naturally much chagrined that one of his plays 
was not selected on the night of the royal command, and 
expected ^ Macbeth.' I thought he would have chosen to 
study 'Bob Eot' for the occasion, which he had an un- 
doubted right to do if he pleased, but I was not sorry to find 
that he had no such intention. He was impressed with a 
most unfounded notion that the Sovereign was personally 
hostile to him, and said to me, in conversation on the sub- 
ject, with epigrammatic bitterness, ' I am a greater man than 
ever 1 expected to be— I have a king for my enemy ! * " 

The female role$ in the Edinburgh Theatre Eoyal were 
usually sustained with credit or more by Mrs H. Siddons, 
sister of Mr W. H. Murray, and daughter-in-law of the great 
Tragedienne, Mrs S. Siddons; Mrs Benaud, formerly Mrs 
Powell, also a famed representative of Tragedy at the London 
Theatres Eoyal; Mrs Nicol, and her daughters, the eldest 
of whom succeeded to, and ably represented, the line of 
characterfii played by her mother; Mrs Eyre; Miss Eyre, sub- 
sequently married to Montague Stanley, &c., (fee. 

With reference to the present edition of the Waverley 
Dramas, it may be explained that the versions here printed 
are for the most part those originally represented at the 
Theatre Eoyal, Edinburgh, and therefore those which the 
Mighty Magician op the North— on whose creations they 
are founded — not only witnessed, and iu maxvj ea&^a d^uifted 
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his approval of, but which also, in the case of one at least, 
received his active personal co-operation in the work of 
dramatic adaptation, as has been already stated on the autho- 
rity of his son in-law and biographer. Under such circum- 
stances, the grounds of preference indicated in the selection 
are sufficiently obvious : " Guy Mannering " and "Rob Roy," 
however, have been read with, and revised from, several of the 
early printed editions, while the "Heart of Mid-Lothian*' 
has been carefully compared with, and emendated from, the 
original printed edition of Dibdin's Drama. 

Besides the dramas above referred to, and here printed, it 
may be mentioned that "The Gipsy op Derncleugh, a 
melo-drama in three acts," was " adapted from the novel of 
* Guy Mannering *" by Douglas W. Jerrold, and *' first per- 
formed at Sadler's Wells Theatre (London), August 26, 
1821." It was at first very popular, but has not stood the 
test of time like the original adaptation. 

''The Whistler," a drama in three acts, by George 
Dibdin Pitt, founded on that portion of the " Heart of Mid- 
Lothian " referred to in the note appended to the version 
here printed, was " produced at the Victoria Theatre, January 
18, 1833." 

Glasgow, June, 1S72. 
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Dramattd ^erssonse. 

As first Performed at the Theatre Royal^ Edinburgh^ on 22nd May, 1824, 



Fbincb Chables Edward Stuart, 
The Babon of Bbadwabdine, . 
Fkbgus Mac-Ivob Vicn Ian Voiik, 
Major Melyillr, . 
Edwabd Wavebley, . 
Bailie Macwheeble, . 
Etan Dhu Maccombich, 
The Laibd of Balmawhafple, 
The Laibd of Killancubkit, 
Ebe>'EZ£b Cbuickshakks, 
John Mucklbwbath, . 
Gallum Beg, . 
Dayie Gellatley, 
Saijndebson, . 
Habakkvk Gilfillan, 
Fbesident op the Couut, 
McDonald, . 
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Alick Folwabth, 

Floba Mac-Ivor, . 
E08B Bbadwabdine, . 
Mrs Flockhabt, . 
Maboeby Mucklewratii, 
Mb8 Macleary, . 



Mr Jones. 
Mr Mackay. 
Mr Calcraft. 
Mr Faulkner. 
Mr Fritchard. 
Mr Mason. 
Mr Denham. 
Mr Murray. 
Mr HiUyard. 
Mr Miller. 
Mr Stanley. 
Mr Duff. 
Miss NicoL 
Mr Aitkin. 
Mr Lynch. 
Mr Wynu. 
Mr Rao. 
Mr J. Stanley. 
Mr Fower. 

Mrs H. Siddons. 
IVIiss Halford. 
Mrs Nicol. 
Mr Macgregor. 
Mrs Eyre. 



Ladies, Uiffllanderc, Soldiers, Peasantry, &c., &c. 
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WAVERLEY. 



act 5ir»t. 



SCENE I. — Outside of the Baron of Bradwardine's Family Man- 
sion at Tally- Veolan, 

Enter Waverlet. 

Wav. At length, after a long and fatiguing journey, I am 
arrived at the residence of my uncle's old friend, the Baron of 
Bradwardine. But how to gain admittance and deliver my cre- 
dentials? I see carved bears in every direction, but no living 
porter to -whom I can address myself. Stay: some one ap- 
proaches at last. What singular figure can this be ? 

Gellatley (^Without, singing). 

False love, and hast thou played me this 

In summer amoug the flowers ? 
I will repay thee back again 

In winter among the showers. 

Enters. 

Unless again, again, my love, 

Unless you turn again ; 
As you with other maidens rovo, 

111 smile on other men. 

Wav. My good friend — 

(Gellatley tumsy stares at Waverley, and makes grotesque 
s'gnals of surprise and salutation.) 

Is the Baron of Bradwardine at home? or where can I find 
any of the domestics from whom to inquire ? 

Gellatley (Sings), 

The Knight's to the mountain 

His bugle to wind ; 
The Lady 8 to greenwood 

Her garland to bind : 
The bower of Burd Ellen 

Has moss on the fljor. 
That the step of Lord William 

Be silent and sure. 

1^ 
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WAV. My honest friend, your poetry is somewhat unintelli- 
gible : tell me, in plain prose, where I can find the Baron of 
Bradwardine? 

Gel. Davie disna ken, but he^ll gang speer at the butler. 

[Exit gibbering and pointing at Waverlet. 

Way. a strange being, and not much unlike one of Shake* 
speare^s roynish clowns. I am not over wise to trust to his 
embassage ; but wiser men than me have been glad, ere now, to 
employ fools. 

Re-enter Gellatlet with Saunderson. 

Saund. May I crave to know your honour's commands? 

Wav. I wish to pay my respects to the Baron. My name is 
Waverley. 

Saun. I can take it upon my conscience to say, Sir, his 
honour will have exceeding pleasure in seeing you. He's just 
gaen wi' the folks wha are getting down the dark old hag. 

WAV. The dark old hag ! 

Saund. Ay, yer honour. It's just an old oak copse to be-felled. 
The twa gardener lads are ordered to attend upon him ; and I ha'e 
been amusing mysel' wi' dressing Miss Rose's flower-bed, though 
in truth I ha'e little time for such divertisements. 

Gel. He canna get it wrought in abune twa days in the week 
at no rate whatever. 

Saund. Silence, Davie Gellatley. It's no for fules like you 
to make observations. 

Gel. There's mair fules nor Davie in the laird's hous^. 

Saund. Go your ways and look for his honour, and tell him 
there's a gentleman frae the south arrived at the ha'. 

Wav. Can this poor fellow deliver a letter? 

Saund. With all fidelity, Sir, to any one he respects. I 
would hardly trust him with a long message by word o' mouth, 
though I sometimes think he is at times more knave than fool, o' 
my conscience. 

Gel. Dinna fash your conscience, Mr Saunderson; it's a 
quiet and peaceable ane, and never did ye ony harm. 

Wav. {To Gel.) But will you undertake to deliver this letter 
to your master? 

Gel. Troth Davie *11 do that, yer honour. 

Hie away, hie away. 

Over bank and over brae ; 
Where the copsewood is the greenest, 
Where the fountains glisten sheenest. 

Over bank and over brae, 

Hi© away, hie away. 
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[Exit, 
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Saund. He*8 just ah innocent, Sir. 

Wav, An innocent I 

Saund. Yes, that is, a fule. There's ane in amaist every 
house in the country. But here comes our young mistress, Miss 
Rose, who, 1*11 take burden upon me to say, will be especiid glad 
to see one of the house of Waverley at her f ather^s mansion of 
Tully-Veolan. lExit Saund. 

Enter Rose. 

Wav. Miss Bradwardine will, I trust, excuse the liberty of 
self-introduction, which accident imposes on me. I am the 
nephew of Sir Everard Waverley, an old friend of her father*s. 

Rose. My father, Sir, will be truly rejoiced to see you. Will 
you allow me to conduct you to him ? 

Baron ( Without), Where is he — where is the nephew of my 
oldest and best friend, Sir Everard !^ — (Entering,) — Upon the hon- 
our of a gentleman, Mr Waverley, it makes me young again to 
see you here. A worthy scion of the old stock of Waverley- 
Honour — spes altera^ as Maro hath it— you have the look of the 
old line, Captain Waverley ; not so portly yet as my old friend Sir 
Everard — mais cela viendra avec le tents, as my Dutch acquaint- 
ance. Baron Kikkitbroeck, used to say of the sagesse of Madame 
son epoitse. And how does the worthy baronet, and the fair Mrs 
Rachel? Ah, you laugh, young man ; but she was the fair Mrs 
Rachel in the year of grace 1716, as I remember to my cost. 
But tempus fugit et nos mutamur: — Once again, I bid you most 
heartily welcome to my house of Tully-Veolan. 

Wav, The warmth and kindness of your reception, Sir, have 
quite overpowered me. 

Baron. Rose, hie to the house, and see that Alexander 
Saunderson looks out the old Chateau Margoux that I sent from 
Bourdeaux in the year 17 IS,— (Exit Rose.) — And once more. 
Captain Waverley, right glad I am that you are here to drink 
the best my cellar can make forthcoming. 

Wav. I hope, Sir, you will not think of any unusual prepara- 
tions for one so little worthy as myself. 

Baron. Say nothing, my dear young friend — say nothing — all 
that my poor house can command is yours. But I expect other 
guests, to whom I shall have the happiness of introducing you — 
very estimable persons I assure you. There is the young laird of 
Bahnawhapple, given right much to field sports— ^au^e^ equis 
et canibus — ^but a discreet, sober, young gentleman. 

Gel. If ye keep brandy frae him, and him frae the brandy. 

Wav. Ha, ha, ha! 

Baron. A little tinctured with the giddiness o' youth, Mr Wa- 
verley ; o' whilk follies he'll mend, he^U mend. 

Cvsit. like sour ale in summer. 

1 
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Baron. Silence, ye daft ideot. ( To Wav.)— He did Rose a ser- 
vice ance, so he is priviligiate to be impertinent. Then there is the 
Laird of Killancureit ; and the last is my baron-bailie and doer, 
Mr Duncan Macwheeble. There is a question, owing to the in- 
certitude of ancient orthography, whether he belongs to the clan 
of Wheedle or Quibble ; but both have produced persons eminent 
in the law. Your hand, Mr Waverley— I have not been so happy 
these twenty years. [ExetmU 

SCENE II.— il Room in the Baron's House, 
Enter Baiue Macwheeble and Saunderson. 

Bailie. Tis true, Mr Saunderson, too true — ^the thieving loons 
have carried off all the cattle — clear off. Run, for heaven's sake, 
and tell his honour the Baron, that we may consult what is best 
to be done. [Exit Saltto. 

Bailie. Lord guide us, sic a misfortune, and a young Englisher 
just arrived from the south too. 

Enter Gellatlet, dancing and singing. 

Our gear's a' gane; our gear's a' gane. 

Bailie. Out, ye daft, ill-doing gude-for-nought. Do you 
make merry at the misfortunes of the family ? 

(^Strikes him with his whip.) 

Enter Rose. 

Oh, Miss Rose, sair grieved am I to be the bearer of evil tidings, 
A party of Highland caterans have come down upon us last night, 
and driven off all our cattle. 

Rose. A party of Highlanders ! And my dear father is so rash. 
If he is not hurt himself, he'll hurt some of these wild people. Oh, 
what will become of us? 

Enter Baron, AVaverley, and Saunderson. 

Baron. For shame. Rose, for shame! Do you shed tears for 
a drove of homed nolt and milch kine, like the daughter of a 
Cheshire yeoman? — Saunderson, summon all the people, arm 
them, and pursue the robbers. 

Bailie. Craving your honourable worship's permission, there 
wad be nae chance o' their following the gear to ony gude pur- 
pose, in respect that there are only yer honour's body servants 
wha ha*e swords and pistols, and the depredators are twelve 
Highlanders, completely accoutred. 

Baron {Pointing to a Portrait^ That gentleman, Captain 

Waverley, my ancestor, with two liundred horse whom he levied 

on his own estate, put to flight more than five hundred of these 

Highland reavers ; and now, Sir, I, his grandson, am thus used at 

^ircA unworthy hands, 

.8 
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Saund. Craving your honoor^s pardon for my presumption, 
if you were to send some one to compound with the caterans, they 
would readily give up their prey for a dollar a head. 

Bailie. Wi' your worship's leave, I opine that such a trans- 
action would amount at least to theft-hoot, or composition of 
felony. I recommend that some canny hand be sent up to the 
glens, to make the best bargain he can, as if it were for himself, 
so that the laird should not appear in the transaction at all. 

Wav. But why not, my dear Sir, send ofif to the nearest 
garrison for a party of soldiers and a magistrate's warrant? 

Rose. O why not, my dear father, at once pay the arrears of 
tribute money to Fergus Mac-Ivor Vich Ian Vohr? He can 
procure the restitution of the cattle in a moment, if properly pro- 
pitiated. 

Baron. No, Rose, no! Never. Standing matters as they 
do with Fergus Mac-Ivor Vich Ian Vohr, I would make no con- 
cession to him to procure restitution, in integrum^ of every stirk 
and stot his clan have stolen since the days of Malcolm Canmore. 
But come, Bailie —angry talking does little — we must decide how 
to act. Eose, entertain Mr Waverley till I return ; I am sorry, 
iny young friend, that the hospitality of Tully-Veolan is some- 
what clouded by this accident — but we shall contrive to make you 
welcome notwithstanding the loss of our cattle. 

lExit Baron, Baiue, Saund, and Gellat. 

Wav. Wlio is this Fergus with the unpronounceable name 
that you alluded to, Miss Bradwardine? Is he the principal 
thief-taker of the district? 

Rose. Thief -taker ! —No — ^he is a gentleman of great honour 
and consequence : Chief of a powerful and independent High- 
land clan. 

Way. But what has he to do with thieves then? Is he 
a magistrate, or in the commission of the peace ? 

Rose. In the commission of war rather, if there be such a 
thing ; for I assure you he is a very unquiet neighbour to those 
who affront him. His connexion with the robbers I can't very 
well explain ; but the boldest among them will never steal a hoof 
from one that pays black mail to Vich Ian Vohr. 

Wav. And pray, what is black mail? 

Rose. A kind of protection money that country gentlemen 

Eay to some Highland chief, that he may neither do them harm 
imself nor suffer it to be done by others. 
Way. And is this sort of Highland Jonathan Wild admitted 
into company, and called a gentleman ? 

Rose. So much so, that the quarrel between my father and 
Fergus Mac-Ivor began at a county meeting, where he wanted to 
take precedence of all the Lowland gentlemui ^t^wt, TVift^ 
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would have fought ; but Fergus said, very gallantly, he would 
never raise his hand against a grey head that was so much re- 
spected as my father's. Oh ! I wish — ^I wish they had continued 
friends. 

Way. And did you ever see this Mr Mac-Ivor, Miss Brad- 
wardine? 

Rose. Oh, yes— and he's a very polite, handsome man, I 
assure you — and his sister Flora is one of the most beautiful and 
accomplished ladies in the country. She was bred at a convent 
at France, and was a great friend of mine before this unhappy 
dispute. Do, dear Mr Waverley, try your influence with my 
father to get matters made up. 

Wav. You may depend upon my poor exertions, Miss Brad- 
wardine. But I am at a loss to comprehend how these singular 
acts of violence can exist. It appears I am actually arrived 
in the land of romantic adventures. I should like much to visit 
the Highlands, and witness a state of society of which as yet I 
can form no idea. 

Rose. Nothing would be more easy. If this unhappy quarrel 
were arranged, my father could himself give you letters to many 
distinguished chieftains. 

Enter Saunderson. 

Saund. Evan Dhu is arrived, Miss Rose, from Vich Ian Vohr. 
The Baron is about to give him audience in the great ha', and 
wishes the haill family to be present. 

Rose. Oh ! I rejoice to hear it. I hope he comes as a friendly 
mediator. Let us hasten, Sir, to attend my father. 

[Exeunt 

SCENE ni.— TA^ Hall 

The Baron, seated^ attended by Macwheeble, Saunderson, &c. — 
All the servants ranged at the hack, — Waverley and Rose enter 
at one side, and at the other Evan Dhu Maccombich, in full 
Highland costume, attended by four Highlanders completely 
armed. 

Baron. Welcome, Evan Dhu Maccombich. What news from 
Fergus Mac-Ivor Vich Ian Vohr? 

Evan. Fergus Mac-Ivor Vich Ian Vohr greets you well, Baron 
of Bradwardine and Tully-Veolan ; and is sorry there has been a 
thick cloud interposed between you and him. He prays you that 
the cloud may pass away, and that things may be as they have 
been heretofore, between the clan Ivor and the house of Bradwar- 
dine, when there was an egg between them for a flint, and a knife 
for a sword. And he expects you will also say you are sorry for 
t/ie cloud; and do man shall hereafter ask whether it descended 
JO 
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from the hill to the valley, or rose from the valley to the hill : fop 
they never struck with the scabbard that did not receive with the 
sword ; and woe to him who would lose his friend for the stormy 
cloud of a spring morning ! 

Baron. I know the Chief of Clan Ivor to be a well-wisher to 
the Cause ; and I am sorry there should have been a cloud between 
me and any gentleman of sound principles: *' For when folks are 
banding together, feeble is he who hath no brother.** Saunder- 
Bon, a stoup of usquebaugh — (Drinks) — To the health and pros- 
perity of Mac-Ivor of Glennaquoich. 

(Saunderson hands a goblet to Evan.) 

Evan. (Drinks.^ And here's to the ancient and honourable 
house of Bradwardme. Now that the preliminaries are adjusted, 
1*11 send at once in search o* the cattle. I know where they are 
hid— it*s no that far off ;— they may have broken the bone, but 
they have had no time to suck the marrow. 

{Gives directions to two of his attendants^ who go out.) 
(Bakon and RoSE talk together,) 

Wav. {To Evan.) Excuse my curiosity, Sir ; I am an English, 
roan, new to your country and manners ; but all that I have seen 
is so strange to me that I feel the strongest desire to increase my 
knowledge on the subject. 

Evan. Then just take a trip with me into the mountains, and 
see the place where the cattle have been conveyed. If it be as I 
suppose, you never saw such a place in your fife, nor ever will, 
unless you go with me, or the like o* me. Ye maim visit the chief 
though : To be in his ain country, without going to see him, 
would be mair than a man's life*s worth. 

Wav. I am particularly anxious to become acquainted with 
him, and will accompany you with pleasure, if my kind friend the 
Baron will allow me to leave him so unceremoniously the day 
after my arrival. 

Baron. By my honour, my young friend, I love your spirited 
curiosity ; and consent, on condition that you return in a day, 
and sojourn with me for a month. 

Rose. My dear Sir, consider Mr Waverley is a stranger, and 
an Englishman. The state of the country — the — 

. Baron. Pooh, pooh I you silly girl. Mr AVaverley is a sol- 
dier, and, I dare say, can sleep as soundly on the heather, by the 
hill-side, as on a feather-bed. And, as for the state of the coun- 
try, why, my friend Evan here and his attendants are sufficient 
protection. 

Evan. Ay, ay, Bradwardine, I*se warrant we're mair than a 
match for ony thing that can attack. 

Baron. But ye'll be none the worse lot a i«7i \svsm\«» ol 

W 
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good old claret. Saundersoiif out with the best, and decant half 
a dozen tumblers into the Blessed Bear to begin with. 

Saund. Instantly, your honour. [Exit. 

Baron. Hose, hasten the dinner. — (Exit Rose.) — Bailie, you 
and Evan can settle all that remains in the way of business in the 
morning. Hark I the bell announces our other guests. I must 
hasten to receive them ; and then, lads, for as merry an evening 
as good fellowship, old claret, and a hearty welcome can pro- 
duce. [Exit Barox. 

Evan. Troth, the auld laird is as gay and as frissy as a twa- 
year-auld colt. 

Wav. Is your country in so disturbed a state that an armed 
escort is absolutely necessary ? 

Evan. !Na, na. I didna bring the gillies for that, but merely 
to appear with proper dignity at Tully-Veolan, as Vich Ian 
Vohr's foster brother ought to do. Oh, if you Saxon gentlemen 
saw but the Chief himself, with his tail on. 

AVav. With his tail on I 

Evan. Yes ; that's with his usual followers, when he meets 
those of his own rank. — (Counting on hisjivgers.) — There is his 
hancJiman, or right-hand man ; then his hhaird, or poet ; then liia 
hladier, or orator ; then his gilly-more^ or armour-bearer ; then his 
gilly-casjfitey to carry him on his back through the sikes or brooks ; 
then his gilly-comstraine, to lead his horse in steep places ; then 
his gilly-tnisharnish, to carry his knapsack ; and the piper, and 
the piper's man, and it may be a dozen young lads beside, that 
have no business, but are just boys of the belt to follow the laird, 
and do his honour's bidding. 

Wav. And does he regularly maintain all these men? 

Evan. All these! Ay, and many a fair head beside, that 
would not ken where to lay itself but for the muckle barn of 
Glennaquoich. 

Wav. And is it one of his dependants who has committed 
this outrage on the Baron ? 

Evan. Not just exactly ; but it's ane that he grants protec- 
tion to. 

AVav. What I does he countenance a cattle-stealer — a com- 
mon thief? 

Evan. Common thief ! no such thing. Donald Bean never 
lifted less than a drove in his life. He has plenty o' gear too, 
one way or another ; and his daughter Alice is a bonnie lassie, 
and canny too ; and, to the best of all that, the best dancer in the 
whole strath. 

Wav. Do you call her father an uncommon thief, then ? 

Evan. No, no ; he that steals a cow from a widow, or stirk 

from a cottar, is a thief; but he that lifts a drove from a Sassenach 

ya/jxf Is a gentleman drover. And besides, to take a tree from the 
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forest, a Balmon from the river, a deer from the hill, or a cow 
from a lowland strath, is what no Highlander need ever think 
shame upon. 

Wav. Does your friend Donald confine himself to cattle, or 
does he Uft^ as you call it, any thing that comes in his way ? 

Evan. Troth, he's nae nice body ; and he'll just tak' ony thing, 
but most readily cattle, horse, or live Christians ; for sheep are 
slow to travel, and inside plenishing is cumbrous to carry, and not 
easy to put away for silver in this country. 

Wav. But does he carry off men and women ? 

Evan. Out, ay. I'll tell you a pretty sport he played once: — 
There was to be a blithe bridal between the auld Lady Cramfeezer 
and young Gilliewhackit, who had spent his heirship and move- 
ables, as a gentleman ought to do, on cock-matches, bull-baitings, 
horse- racings, and the like. Now, Donald being aware that the 
bridegroom was in request, and wanted to cleik the cunzie, that is, 
to hook the silver, he cunningly carried off Gilliewhackit one 
night when he was riding dovering hame, with the malt rather 
above the meal: so there was odd to do about a ransom, for 
Donald would not lower a farthing of a thousand pounds. 

Wav. The devil ! That was a large sum indeed. 

Evan. Funds Scottish, ye shall understand. Ay, there's 
muckle difference between punds Scottish and punds English. 
Weel, the auld lady hadna the silver, if she had pawned her gown; 
and they applied to the Governor of Stirling Castle, and to the 
Major o* the Black Watch ; and the Governor said it was out o* 
his district; and the Major said his men were gane hame to the 
shearing, and he would not call them out again before the victual 
was got in, for all the Cramfeezers in Christendom. 

Wav. Ua, ha, ha ! But where will all this end, should Donald 
be taken? 

Evan. To be sure he would die for the law, as many a pretty 
man has dune afore him. 

Wav. Die for the law ? 

Evan. Ay ; that is, with the law, or by the law; be strapped 
on the kind gallows of Crieff, where his father died, and where I 
hope he'll live to die himself, if he's not shot, or slashed in a creagh. 

Wav. a singular death to hope for your friend ! 

Evan. Would you have me wish him to die on a bundle of oat 
straw, in yon den of his, like a mangy tyke ? 

Wav. But in that case what becomes of the daughter you 
mentioned ? 

Evan. Troth, if such an accident were to happen , 1 ken nought 
to hinder me to marry her myself. 

Wav. Gallantly resolved. But in the meanwhile, I hope your 
father-in-law, that shall be, if he have the good fortune to be 
hanged, will restore the Baron's cattle ? 
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Evan. Hoot, dinna ye fear for that. I'se warrant they'll be 
in the pass of Bally-Brough, on their way back to the parks of 
Tully-Veolan, before the sun sinks ahint Ben-Lawers. 

Wav. I thank you heartily, Sir, for all the information you 
have given me. — (^Bell nngs.) — ^The bell summons us. In the 
morning, by break of day, I shall be ready to accompany you on 
your return. 

Evan. Aweel, we maun start with the sun-rise. I'se warrant 
an ye once get into our country ye*ll be in nae hurry to gang south 
again. To think that ye should never hae seen the braes of Bally- 
Brough, and the Highland Border, and the Laird's Castle at Glen- 
naquoich. But what of that, it's no your ain fault. It's no every 
one has had sae much good fortune as to be born on the borders 
of Loch an Ri. [^Exeunt, 

SCENE IV. — Another Apartment in the Baron's House, 
Enter Rose and Saunderson. 

Rose. Saunderson, let the coffee be prepared in my apartment ; 
you know my father always prefers it there. 

Saund. Troth, Miss Rose, I doubt the Laird will be in nae 
hurry to rise frae the dinner table to-day. I hae filled the Bear 
already twice ; and ye ken Balmawhapple and Killancureit are 
boys that will no think of stirring while they can swallow. 

Rose. But the presence of a stranger may induce them to 
have a little mercy on themselves for once ; so, at all events, Saun- 
derson, we must be ready for their reception.— {Exit Saundebson.) 
— Dear Flora! Doubly I rejoice in the prospect of renewing our 
friendship. The quarrel between Fergus and my father was the 
only cloud that shadowed our felicity. It has proved a passing 
one, and I trust will never visit us again. 

Soxa. 

Hearken, and I will tell you hoo 
Young Mnirland Willie came to woo, 
Though he could neither say nor do — 

The truth I tell to you : 
But aye he cries, whatever betide, 
Maggy I'se ha*e to be my bride, 

With a fal, dal, &c. 

The maiden blushed and bingM fu^ law ; 
She hadna will to say him na. 
But to her daddy she left it a , 
As they twa could agree. 
The loon he gied her the tither kiss, 
Syne ran to her daddy, and tell'd him this, 

With a fal, dal, &c. 
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Your daughter wadna say ine na, 
But to yoursel' she's left it a', 
As we could 'gree between us twa : 
Sae, what'U ye gi'e me wi' her ? 
Now come, quoth he, I hae ua meikle, 
But sic's I hae, ye'a get a pickle. 

With a fal, dal, &c. 

The bridal day it came to pass, 
Wr mony a blythesome lad and lass. 
But siccan a ^y there never was — 

Sic mirth was never seen. 
And aye they bobbit, and aye they beck'd. 
And aye they crossed and merrily met. 

With a fal, dal, Ac 

lExU. 

SCENE V. — Inside o/Luckie Macleat'y^s Changehotise. 

Mrs Macleary discovered airanging the apartment with twofitnale 

servants, 

Mbs M. There, there, that'll do, lasses. I thiuk we ha'e got- 
ten the apartment a' in due order at last. Ye may be assured 
there will be a call for plenty o' gude claret by-and-by. The old 
Baron has guests the day to dinner; and when did they ever take 
horse again, at Janet Macleary's, without stopping first fox deoch 
an doruh^ and may be a gill or twa on the top o' that. Gang 
your wa's, baith o' ye, and be ready when I ca\ 

[^Exeunt both the girls, 

(^Noise 0/ singing f ^'c, gradually approaching nearer.^ 

Eh, mercy on us, there they come ; and a' fou, as I'm a Ion 3 
widow ; troth they hae lost nae time about it. 

Enter the Baron, Balmawhapple, Killakclreit, Macwheeble 
drunk, and leading Waverley. 

Bal. But I tell ye, Bradwardine, it wad be a disgrace to us 
all, and a disrespect to your friend and guest Captain— Captain, 
how do ye ca' him, KiW&a? --(winks to Killancureit)— gin we 
suffered ye to come to the end of your avenue, to Luckie Mac- 
leary's here, without taking deoch an doruis: sae nae mair about 
it ; but here we are, and now to business. 

KiLLAN. Ay, ay, now to business. 

Wav. {Aside to the Baron.) My dear Sir, I really—pray 
excuse me — but your Blessed Bear made his rounds so rapidly, 
that if I venture any more — 

Baron. It's impossible to avoid it. 

Wav. But I am unable to — 

Baron. It's a national custom ; and if ye don't^ it will be 
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construed into a high misdemeanour against the leges conviviales^ 
or regulations of genial compotation. And truly, I am sae re- 
joiced at your arrival, my good young friend, that I am e'en of 
opinion we should finish the evening as we began it, in right 
jovial cordiality and companionship. 

Bal. Ay, ay, Bradwardine — nae arguments, but let's to 
business. 

KiLLAN. Ay, ay, let's to business. 

Baeon. Janet Macleary, ye auld Sybil— a stoup o' Bour- 
dcaux. {All sit round (he talk.) 

Enter Mrs Macleary tvith a large pewter jug, 

Mrs Mac. Here, your honours — here's the Tappit hcn^ 
reamin' wi' excellent claret, just drawn frae the cask. 

Omnes. Bravo I 

Baron. Gentlemen, fill all round, while I crave your partic- 
ular attention. 

{Proposes any popular Scots toasty which all drink with 
enthusiasm,) 

Now then, I beseech your hearing unto a military ariette, 
which was a particular favourite of the Marechal Duke of Ber- 
wick. 

Omnes. Ay, ay, Bradwardine's song. 

Baron. {Sings) ^ 

Mon coeur volage, dit elle, 

N*e8t pas pour voqs gargon, 
Est ponr un homme do guerre, 

Qui a barbe au menton. 

LoD, Ion, laridon. 

Qui port chapean a pinme, 

Soulier a rouge talon, 
Qui joue de la flute, 

Aussi de violon. 

LoD, Ion, laridon, 

Bal. Damn the Mounseers, I say. I'll siog a song, com- 
posed by Gibby Gaethroughwi't, the piper of Cupar : 

It's up Glenbarchan^s braes I ^aed, 
Aud o*er the bent of Killiebraid, 
And mony a weary cast I made. 
To cuittle the moor-fowl's taiL 

B.U10N. {Trying to continue his song. Both sing together ) 

Baron. Qui joue de la flute, 
Aussi de violon. 

Lon, Ion, laridon. 
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Bal. If np a bonny black-cock should spring, 

To whistle him down wi' a slug in his wing, 
And strap him on to my lunzie string, 
Bight seldom would I fail. 

There — there's a gude Scotch sang for ye, worth a' the derry' 
dongs o' France and Fifeshire to the boot of it. 

Baron. (Endeavouring to stifle his anger,) Ye are gude aneugli 
to say sae. Sir ; but I opine — 

Bal. Damn the claret, I say — it's shilpit. Luckie Macleary, 
bring us a stoup o' brandy. 

AI RS M. Hear it's, your honour. 

Bal. That's right, my woman. 

Baron. Truly saith the old Roman, — De gitstihus nan est dis^ 
putandum. And I tell ye. Sir — 

Bal. Captain Waverley, fill a bumper o' brandy to a toast I 
am going to propose. 

Wav. I shall pledge you with pleasure in claret, but brandy I 
am not accustomed to. 

Bal. I canna suffer it. Sir ; we are drinking brandy. 

Killan. ( Very drunh) Yes ; we are all drinking brandy. 

Wav. But Sir, as a stranger — 

Bal. Nane o' yer excuses, Sir. If I propose a toast in brandy, 
all must follow my example. 

Baron. Craving yer pardon, Mr Falconer of Balmawhapple, 
that's a wow sequitur — 

Bal. You're anither, if ye come to that — I'm nae mair a sequi- 
tur than you. But I say if Captain Waverley refuses — 

Baron. Ye force me to tell ye. Sir, that ye appear equally 
ignorant of ancient history and modern courtesy and manners. 

Wav. Let me intreat you. Sir, to be patient. If Iiir Fal- 
coner — 

• Baron. I crave you to be hushed, Captain Waverley. I am 
here in loco parentis to ye, and bound to see ye scathless. For 
you, Mr Falconer of Balmawhapple, I warn ye to let me see no 
more aberrations from the paths of good manners. 

Bal. And I tell you, !Mr Cosmo Comyne Bradwardine of Brad- 
wardine and Tully-Veolan, that I'll make a moor-cock o' ony man 
that refuses to drink a toast in whatever I propose. 

Baron. And I reply to you, Sir, that since ye are determined 
to convert a convivial meeting into a paraphrase of the Centaurs 
and Lapithse, I'll tickle ye into better manners for the future. 

{Both draw and engage, Waverley, in endeavouring to separate 
them^ falls over Killancureit, who is making his exit under 
the table,) 

(Mrs Macleary and her two servants^ who are armed with brooms^ 
pokers^ ^c, §•(?., trying to separate them.) 

B W 
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Mrs M. Eh I Preserve us ! Murder ! murder ! will yer honours 
slay each other here, and bring discredit on an honest widow's 
house, when there's a' the lea land in the country to fight upon ? 
Here! Janet! Peggy! Down wi' their swords. Murder! 
murder! 

(Flings her plaid in the way of the combatants. The servants of 
the different parties enter ^ all drunk, — A general row, — /Scene 
closes.) 

END OF ACT I. 
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SCENE 1,-^The Hall in Fergus Maclvor's Castle. 

Waverley discovered with several letters before him, 

Wav. So, then, my actions and my motives are all misinter- 
preted. My visit to the Baron of Bradwardine, my residence here 
with Fergus Mac-Ivor, construed into disaffection — and, upon the 
misrepresentations of hidden accusers, my family is persecuted, 
and my name held up to public scorn and disgrace. But I will 
instantly return, and prove my innocence. — Yet, Flora, can I 
leave her, perhaps for ever— and leave her in uncertainty ? No, 
no — ^I will at once seek an interview, and regulate my actions by 
the result. 

Enter Fergus. 

Fer. My dear Waverley, I fear, from the agitation of your 
manner, that your letters confirm the unpleasing intelligence I 
find in this paper. 

Wav. What mean you, Fergus? 

Fer. You are superseded — here is the Gazette. 

Wav. {Takes the paper and reads,") *♦ Lieut. James Butler to 
be captain, vice Waverley supersedea.'* 'Tis well — I can bear 
even this — ^but the malice of my secret enemies is rapid in its pro* 
gress. 'Tis evidently a preconcerted plan to blacken my fame and 
degrade me in the eyes of the world. 

Fer. Then act accordingly, and think of just and speedy 
reparation. 

Wav. Fergus, you are right— will you carry a message from 
me to my colonel, and oblige me for ever. 

Feb. 'Tis an act of friendship you should at once command 

dJd I not feel convinced it would oe fruitless. Rather direct your 

indJgnatioD against higher game. I would have the blow fall on 
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the head, not on the hand. But here comes Flora — clear your 
moody brow, and trust to me to show you an honourable road to 
a swift and glorious revenge. 

Enter Flora. 

Flora. Brother, your bridal favours are all completed. 

Wav. Indeed, do I hear you rightly ! Fergus has kept his 
secret well, but I hope he will allow me to be his bridesman. 

Flora. That^s a man's office indeed, but not yours, as Beatrice 
says. 

Wav. And who, may I ask, is the fair lady of his choice ? 

Flora. Did I not tell you long since that Fergus woo'd no 
bride but honour. 

Wav. And am I then incapable of being his assistant in the 
pursuit of honour ? Do I rank so low in your opinion ? 

Flora. Far from it. Captain Waverley. I would to heaven 
you were of our determination, and made use of the expression 
which displeased you only, 

" Because you are not of our quality, 
But stand against us as an enemy. 

Fer. That time is passed, sister, and you may congratulate 
Edward Waverley, captain no longer, on being freed from the 
duties imposed by his late situation : And now, sister, replace his 
cockade with one of a more lively colour. I think it was the 
fashion for ladies in the olden time to arm and send forth the 
knights to high achievement. 

Flora. Most willingly, Fergus, would I enlist every high- 
minded gentleman in the cause to which my brother has devoted 
himself. With you the call is sacred, were it even a summons 
to the tomb ; but how can I wish Mr Waverley, so new to the 
world, 80 far from every friend that might advise, and ought to 
influence him — in a moment too, of pique and indignation, how 
can I wish him to plunge at once into so desperate an enterprise I 

Fer. Well, Flora, I own I can scarcely comprehend your deli- 
cate casuistry. But I must go to look after my military prepara- 
tions, and shall leave you to discuss the point with Mr Waverley. 
{Aside to Flora.) You know the importance of his accession to 
our cause ; he is already half won. xonr influence may decide 
him. ^Exit* 

Flora. My brother is unjust, because he can bear no mter- 
ruption which seems to thwart his loyal zeal. 

WAV. And do you not share his ardour? 

Flora. Do I not? — ^Mine exceeds his if that be possible; 
but I am not transported beyond consideration of the grand 
principles of truth and justice on which out euUxi^t^s^ q\\.^\» \a 
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be grounded. To operate upon your present feelings — to urge 
you to an irretrievable step, of which you have not considered 
either the propriety or the danger, would, in my poor judgment, 
be neither the one nor the other. 

WAV. Incomparable Flora ! How much do I need such a 
monitor! 

Flora. A better one Mr Waverley will always find in his 
own bosom whenever he will give its still small voice leisure to 
be heard. 

Wav. But might I deign to hope you would be, to me, that 
affectionate, that condescending friend who would strengthen me 
to redeem my errors, my future life — I fear my audacity offends ; 
but since I have broken the barrier of silence, let me profit by it 
— might I, with your permission, mention to your brother — 

Flora. Oh no — not for the world ! 

Wav. I fear the shortness of our acquaintance.— Let time— 
let my future conduct— let the influence of Fergus — 

Flora. Forgive me, Mr Waverley, but I cannot affect igno- 
rance of your meaning, or leave you a single moment in doubt 
upon my sentiments. I have nev er thought with reference to the 
present subject— and I should incur my own heavy censure did 
I delay expressing my strong conviction that I never can 
regard you otherwise than as a valued friend. — ^I see I distress 
yoa, and I grieve for it ; but better, oh, better a thousand times 
that you should feel a momentary disappointment, than the long 
and heart-sickening griefs which attend a rash and ill-assorted 
marriage. 

Wav. But why should you anticipate such consequences 
from a union where birth is equal, where fortune is ample, and 
wliere you even express a favourable opinion of him you reject? 

Flora. Because, from my earliest infancy to the present 
hour, every feeling of my heart, every faculty of my mind, has 
been concentrated in one object, one wish, one passion — the 
restoration of my royal benefactors. 'Tis not the mere cold 
sense of duty that inspires me ; I am bound by every tie of 
gratitude, by every bond of personal affection. Ohl let me 
live to hail the hour of their return, and an English palace, a 
French convent, or a Highland cottage would be alike indifferent 
to Flora Mac-Ivor. 

Wav. But how, dearest Flora^ how is this zeal incompatible 
with my happiness? Rather say, at once, you cannot grant me 
your affection, and I will learn to bear my disappointment. 

Flora. Oh, do not, let me intreat you, do not, for your own 

sake, desire so hazardous an experiment as marriage with a 

woman whose feelings and opinions are not exclusively moulded 

upon jroura. Her studies ought to be your studies — her wishes, 

Jier thoughts, her hopes, her fears, should all mingle with yours. 

^0 
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She should live but for your happiness— enhance your pleasures 
— share your sorrows— and cheer your melancholy. 

Wav. And why will not you, who can so well describe a 
happy union, why will not you yourself be the person you de- 
scribe ? 

Flora. Is it possible you do not yet comprehend me ? Have 
I not told you that every keener sensation of my mind is bent ex- 
clusively towards an event, upon which, indeed, I have no power 
but that of ray earnest prayers. 

Wav. But my family is wealthy and powerful, inclined ia 
principles to the same cause, and should a favourable oppor- 
tunity 

Flora. A favourable opportunity! Inclined in principles! 
Can such lukewarm adherence be honourable to yourselves, or 
serviceable to the cause you would espouse ? Think, from my 
present feelings, what I should suffer when I became a member 
of a family where the rights I hold most sacred are subjected to 
cold discussion, and only deemed worthy of support when on the 
point of triumphing without it. 

Wav. Your suspicions are unjust, as far as concerns myself. 
The cause that I shall assert I dare support through every dan- 
ger, as undauntedly as the boldest who draws a sword in it. 

Flora. Of that I doubt not for a moment. And now, Mr Waver- 
ley, one word more, ere we bid farewell to this topic for ever. For- 
give my boldness it it should have the air of advice. The awful 
crisis is fast approaching, and my brother Fergus is anxious that 
you should join him in the enterprise. Do not consent to this. 
You could not, by your single exertions, promote his success, and 
you would inevitably share his fall if it be decreed that fall he 
must. Return to your own happy country — release yourself 
publicly from every tie that fetters your free actions; and I trust 
you will see cause, and find opportunity, to serve your injured 
sovereign with effect, and stand forth, supported by your natural 
followers, the worthy representative of an ancient house, whose 
ancestors were ever foremost at the call of honour and of justice. 

[Exit, 

Wav. Incomparable woman I This lofty enthusiasm of char- 
acter increaees my admiration, while it destroys my hopes. But 
I am now decided ; I will take leave of Fergus, and depart in- 
stantly. 

Enter Fergus. 

Fer. Joy, joy, my dear Edward I The news so long expected 
is arrived at last ; the Prince is landed. 

Wav. The Prince! Can it be possible ? 

Fer. I have just received an express. He landed at Moidart 
with only a few attendants, and is now on the route to Edinburgh, 
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supported by several powerful chieftains. In a few minutes I 
inarch to loin him at the head of my clan ; and it shall go hard 
but we'll lodge him in the old Palace of Holyrood before the world 
is a week older. 

Wav. My dear Fergus, I sympathise with your enthusiastic 
joy ; but strong reasons press me, and I must instantly return to 
England. 

Fer. You are mad, Edward. You run your head into the 
lion's mouth; you are already an object of suspicion. I shall 
have to deliver you from some dungeon in Stirling or Edinburgh 
Castle. Stay with us; hesitate no longer; become an adopted 
son of the race of Ivor, and join heart and hand in the bravest 
cause that ever sword was drawn in ! 

Wav. No, Fergus. First I must prove my innocence, and 
then I hold myself free to act as honour and as conscience dictate. 
At whatever hazard, I must begone on the instant. 
' Fer. You are determined ? 

Wav. I am. 

Fer. Then I press you no further. But you can't travel a- 
foot. You shall have brown Dermid. I want no horse, as I 
march at the head of the children of Ivor. Galium Beg ! — 

Enter Callum. 

Put on a lowland dress, and attend Mr Waverley as far as the 
village of Cairnvreckan. Keep your tongue close, as you would 
not have me cut it out. — (Exit Callum.)— You will take leave of 
Flora? 

Wav. I have done so already. Farewell, dear Fergus I I 
trust we shall meet again. 

Fer. Ay, Edward, and in triumph. I doubt not our success. 
Get home — write letters — make friends — as many, and as fast as 
you can, and you may soon greet Fergus Mac-Ivor by a prouder 
title. — (Exit Wavebley. Distant march,) — Hark ! Ah I 'tis the 
pibroch of my clan ! The sound inspires me. 

Enter Flora. 

Flora. My dear, dear Fergus ! 

Fer. The hour is come, Flora. The standard of our native 
prince floats over the mountains of Scotland — the sword is drawn, 
and we must throw away the scabbard. There is no medium now 
between complete success and total ruin. The throw is for life 
or death, a coronet or a coflin. — (Flora sinks on her brother's shoul- 
der,) — How is this. Flora? Do you droop when we should 
triumph? 

Flora. Forgive my momentary weakness, I am half ashamed 
of it myself ; but the fears of the woman prevail over the boasted 
courage of the heroine, 1 know it is what I long have prayed for, 
22 
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yet I cannot conquer all the sad forebodings which ding around 
my heart. Should I lose my brother, what will be poor Flora's 
fate? 

Fer. Courage, courage, my dear sister ! banish all gloomy 
thoughts. My heart is gay and light, my arm is strong and 
willing, and, cheerful as a bridegroom at the marriage feast, I 
enter on the bold career which fate has decreed for me. — (March 
nearer,) — Hark ! the clan approaches. My sword and target there! 
Come, dearest Flora ! For a few days alone we separate ; and^ 
when we meet again, the halls of Holyrood shall echo back our 
shouts of victory. lExeunt, 

SCENE JI.-'TJie Court in front of the Castle. 

Grand March^ with bagpipes and other military instilments^ com- 
mences as soon as the scene changes. — The Clan march on, led by 
Evan Maccombich, and other officers. — The Royal Standard dis- 
played, and also the banners of the clan, — They draw up on each 
side, and, as the march ceases, Fergus, completely armed, with 
sword, target, Sfc, and Flora, with female Attendants, enter from 
the gates in centre, — Loud shouts at their appearance, 

Fer. Is all prepared for our departure ? 

Evan. All. We wait alone our chief to lead us. 

Fer. Set forward then, at once, my gallant friends. The day 
we long have panted for at length has dawned upon us ; the stan- 
dard is unfurled, which we have sworn to follow to glorious 
victory or honourable death. Words cannot speak the joy, the 
pride, which swells my heart, to see you here united at your 
chieftain's call. Strike firmly for the glory of your name! — 
Farewell, dearest Flora ! Be hope and confidence your watch- 
word I Warriors of Ivor, march ! and rouse the echoes of our 
native hills with the proud war-song of the clan I 

GRAND CHOEUS WITH MILITARY INSTRUMENTS. 

Awake on your hills, on your islands awake, 
Brave sons of the mountain, the frith, and the lake ! 
*Tis the bugle — but not for the chase is the call ; 
'Tis the pibroch's shrill summons— but not to tho hall. 

Be the brand of each warrior like Fin's in his ire ! 
May the blood through his veins ran lilte cqrrents of fh:e ! 
At once burst the yoke as your sires did of yore, 
Or die like your sires, and endure it no more. 

(Fergus again embraces Flora, who retires into the Castle — He 
places himself at the head of the Clan, who march out, and the 
Chorus IS continued in the distance as the scene closes,") 

1% 
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SC£2KE m. — Outside of a Public House in a small Village — the 
sign of the Seven-branched Golden Candlestick, , 

Enter Callum Beo and Waverley. 

Cal. Here's the public, yer honour ; and, nae doubt, ye'll get 
a horse and a guide baith here. But if yer honour pleases, diuna 
say a word auent Vich Ian Vohr ; for ta people in the village are 
nae friendly to us, ta deil burst them. 

Wav. I shall observe your caution, Galium.— ((7oc5 vp to the 
door and knocks.} 

Enter Ebenezer Cruickshakks. 

Cruick. What's yer wull. Sir ? * 

Wav. Refreshment in the first place, and a guide and horse 
to carry me to Edinburgh. 

Cruick. And whare may ye be coming f rae ? 

Wav. I have told you where I wish to go. That I should 
think is sufficient, both for my guide and his horse. 

Cruick. Hem ! ahem I yes. Sir — ye sae true. But these are 
kittle times ; and these uncanny folk abroad, and — 

Wav. My good friend, if you cannot let me have a horse and 
guide, my servant shall seek them elsewhere. 

Cruick. Aweel, your servant — and what for gangs he no for- 
ward wi' you himself? 

Wav. Lookye, friend ; I came here for my own accommoda- 
tion, and not to answer impertinent questions. Either say at 
once you can or cannot get me what I want. I shall pursue my 
course in either case. 

Cruick. Weel, weel, yer honour. Dinna fash, I mean nae 
harm. First step into the house, and I'll see about it. Marion — 
gudewife, I say ! see to the gentleman, and gi'e him what he 
calls for. 

Wav. Be as speedy as possible ; for I wish to pursue my 
journey immediately. — (Exit into the house. Callum is following 
— Cruickshanks stops him.) 

Cruick. Ehl — ye'll be frae the north, young man? 

Cal. (Aside) Aha, ladl (To Cruick.) — ^And ye may say 
that. 

Cruick. And ye'll ha'e come a long way the day, it may weel 
be? 

Cal. Sae lang that I would weel tak' a dram. 

Cruick. Here, gudewife— bring the gill-stoup — (Goes in, 
and returns with a bottle and glass.) 

Cal. Here's to ye, my man. It*s braw and gude, sure 
aneugh : I'll e'en tak' anither. 

CnuiCK. Ye'll no ha'e muckle better whisky than that abune 
the pass? 
24 
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Cal. I am no frae abune the pass. 

CuuiCK. Ye*re a Highlaiidman, by your tongue. 

Cal. Na — I'm but just Aberdeen-a-way. 

Cruick. And did your master come from Aberdeen with 
you? 

Cal. Ay— that's when I left it mysel'. 

Cruick. And what kind of a gentleman is he ? 

Cal. a real braw gentleman. Ye are devilish curious, my 
friend. I believe he's ane o' King George's state officers—at 
least aye for ganging on to the south. And he has a hantle 
siller ; and never grudges ony thing to a puir body, or in the way 
of lawing. 

Cruick. He wants a horse and guide frae this to Edin- 
burgh. 

Cal. Ay — and ye maun find it him forthwith. 

Cruick. Ahem ! It will be chargeable. 

Cal. He cares-na for that a bodle. 

Cruick. Aweel, Duncan—did ye say your name was Duncan 
or Donald? 

Cal. Na man — Jamie — Jamie Steenson— I telt ye before. 
But gi'e us anith^r dram, for I am dry wi' answering sao mony o' 
yer questions. 

Cruick. Aweel, I believe I must just saddle my ain beast, 
and gang wi* the gentleman mysel'. Bide ye here a wee, my lad, 
and I'll be back in a minute. — (Aside.^ — Ye'U no travel very far 
the day, friend, or I am out o' my rectoning. lExit. 

Cal. Ta foul fa' ye wi' your questions for a lang-tongued 
auld fule. But ye ha'enna made muckle out o' Callum Beg. 

Enter Waverley from the home, 

Wav. Well, Callum, has your host attended to my orders ? 

Cal. Ta auld deevil is ganging to ride wi' the Duiuhe- 
wassel hersel'. 

Wav. That will be neither pleasant nor altogether safe, for 
he seems to overflow with curiosity ; but travellers must submit 
to these inconveniences. Meanwhile, my good lad, you had 
better return, and here's a trifle for you to drink Vich Ian Vohr's 
health. {Gives him a guinea.) 

Cau Mony thanks to yer honour. Ta teil tak' ta Saxon 
spleucharty I canna get ta gowd in till it — {Comes up to Wavkrlky, 
and speaks in a low tone) — ^but if yer honour thinks the auld 
deevil of a whig carle a wee bit dangerous, she can easily provide 
for him, and teil ane ta wiser. 

Wav. How, and in what manner? 

Cal. Her ain aeV could wait for him a wee bit frae the 
town, and kittle his quarters wi' her skene-occle. 
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WAV. Skene-occle! what's that? 
Cal. Just this, your honour. 

(^Unbuttons his coat^ and produces a long dirk.) 

WAV. Good heavens! Galium, would you take the man's 
life? 

Gal. Indeed, and I think he has had just a lang aneugh 
lease o't, when he's for betraying honest folk that come to spend 
siller at his public. 

Wav. Galium, I command you to abandon all idea of such 
violence. 

Gal. Aweel — ta Duinhe-wassel may please hersel'. Ta auld 
rudas loon never did Galium nae ill ; but tak' ye heed that he 
plays yer honour nae cantrips. Sae gude day, and mony thanks 
to ye, and a braw journey, and lang life to yer honour and Vich 
Ian Vohr. ^Exit. 

Enter Gruickshanks, cautiously^ with Mucklewbath, drunk, and 
armed with a long iron bar, and several Peasants with sticks, pitch- 
forks, §*c. Waverley has his back turned to them, 

Gruick. I tell ye, I kenn'd the lad weel that's with him, and 
I ha'e seen him afore attending on Vich Ian Vohr. It's as much 
as our heads are worth to let him pass. Til warrant him some 
great rebel in disguise, so we are bound to seize him in the king's 
name. 

MuCELE. Ay, we are bound to seize him in the king's name. 

Wav. (Advancing,) Well, my friend, have you procured me 
the horse and guide as I desired ? 

Gruick. I go with your honour myself as far as Perth, but 
the nag wants a shoe, and I ha'e brought John Mucklewrath the 
smith to see to it. 

Wav. Then lose no time, I beg of you. 

Gruick. You see his hurry to get off. {Aside to Muckle.) 

MuCKLE. It's quite suspicious. 

{Noise and shouts of a mob without, Marglky Mucklewrath 
sings — " Charlie is my darling,^"^ ^c.) 

Muckle. My wife, as I'm a sinner ! I should ken her sweet 
voice amongst a thousand. 

Enter. Margery Mucklewrath, singing and dancing, and followed 
by a crowd of male and female Peasants, 

Mar. {Sings.) 

Charlie is my darling, my darling, my darling, 
Charlie is my darling, 

The young Chevalier. 
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D*ye hear what's coming ower ye now, ye whingeing carles ? D'ye 
hear wha's coming to cow yer cracks? (Sings,) 

Littlo wot ye wha's coming, 
Little wot ye wha*8 coming, 

A* the wild Macraws are coming. 

Cruick. Whisht, whisht, gudewife ; is this a time to be sing- 
ing your ranting f ule sangs in ? 

Mab. Why, ye cut-lugged graining carle ye, the lads wi' the 
kilts are coming, and wha cares for ye now ; and wha cares for 
your stool of repentance now ? Vengeance on the black face o't! 
mony an honest woman has been set upon't. Haveua I mysel' — 

MuCKLE. Gae hame, woman — gae hame, and be d , (that 

I should say sae,) and put on the sowens for supper. 

Mar. And you, ye doil'd dotard — ye'll stand a' the day yon- 
der up by at yer forge, hammering dog heads for fules that will 
neyer snap them aff at a Highlandman, instead of earning bread 
for your family, and shoeing a horse for this winsome young 
gentleman that's just come frae the north. I'se warrant him a 
gallant Gordon at the least o' him. 

Wav. My good friend, let me intreat you to shoe the horse at 
once, and let me be gone. My journey is of the utmost conse- 
quence, and every moment's delay injurious to me. 

Mar. Do you hear what the weel-favoured young gentleman 
says, ye drunken ne'er-do-gude ? 

MuCKLE. Keep the woman quiet, neighbours, till I question 
him. What may your name be, ;Sir ! 

Wav. It is of no consequence to you, my friend, provided I 
pay your labour. 

MuCKLE. But it may be of consequence to the king and state. 
I doubt ye are little better than a rebel ; and we are bound to 
delay your journey till we have seen the laird. 

Wav. xou will find it both difficult and dangerous to detain 
me, unless you can produce some proper authority. 

Cruick. Perhaps it's the Chevalier himself ! Here's an op- 
portunity of making our fortunes ! (Aside to Mucklk.) 
MuCKLE. Seize him, neighbours, in the king's name. We 
don't mean any harm, so submit quietly, or we'll knock your 
brains out. 

Mar. Will ye ? Will ye dare to molest ony gentleman that's 
the Prince's friend ? 1 dare ye all to touch him 1 Pll set my ten 
commandments in the face o' the first loon that lays a finger on 
him. 

Cruick. Gae hame, gudewife, gae hame. It wad better set 
ye to be nursing the gudeman's bairns than to be deaving us 
here. 

Mar. His bairns I his bairns I (Stncjs.') 

^1 
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gin ye were dead, gudoman, 
And a green turf on your head, gudcman, 

Then I would ware my widowhood 
Upon a ranting Highlandman. 

MuCKLE. The deil be in me but I'll put this het gad down 
yer throat. 

Cruick. (Holding him,) Patience, neebor, patience. Dinna 
mind a woman's havers. For ye — ( To Wavebley)— Sir, if ye are 
no friend to kirk and king, whilk I doubt mickle, and are de- 
tained as a suspicious person, ye maun be taken afore the magis • 
trate. So, seize hold o' him, neighbours, while*! gang and acquaint 
the laird. J^Exit, 

Wav. (Drawing a pistol) Hold one moment! I tell you again 
I am a peaceable and well-disposed subject, journeying on my own 
private affairs. I seek contest with no one, but am determined 
to resist all unlawful authority. The first man who approaches 
to detain me does it at his own proper peril. Make way, I say, 
and let me pass. 

(The Mob shout — ^^ Seize him^ seize him!*^ — ^^ Down with 
him ! '* ^c, and rush on Waverley. In the struggle his pis- 
tol goes off J andMucKhEWRATH falls, Waverley is seized.) 

Mab. Eh I preserve us ! my poor gudeman ! He's murdered! 
he's murdered — and I'm a lonesome widow all in a moment ! 

Wav. I call you all to witness it was in self-defence. Unfor- 
tunate man ! I trust his wound is not dangerous. 

Mar. Raise him, neebors. How's a' wi' ye, John ? Yer no 
dead? 

MucKLE. I'm no just very sure about it. Where is the blood- 
thirsty rebel? Hold him fast, friends — hold him fast. I accuse 
hiin of wilful murder. I doubt I'm a dead man. Awa' wi' him up 
to the laird's. Awa' wi' him, I say. 

(Waverley struggles with the moh^ who hurry him out, with 
loud and confused shouting, followed hy Muckljcwkatu 
and his wife,) 

SCENE IV. — -4w Apartment in Major Melville's house. 

Major Melville seated at a Table covered with Papers, A Cleric 

and C^.U1CK^UANKS attending. 

Major M. I have taken down your deposition, Sir. Let the 
gentleman be conducted here immediately, but use no violence. 

(Shouts without — ** Bring him along,'''' 6;c,) 
You may retire, Sir; I snail examine him privately. 

Cbuick. But the reward, yer honour, for injury and loss of 
time, and lor eminent services to kirk and state in attaching this 
BuspjcIotLSf and formidable delinquent? 
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Major M. That's as it may turn out, Sir. The result of my 
investigation will prove the magnitude of your services. 

( Shouts again ivithout.) 

Enter a Servant. 

Ser. a large party of country people, Sir, have brought a 
gentleman in custody into the court yard. 

Major M. Let him be brought before me in charge of the 
proper officers. (To Criuck.) — Be pleased to retire, Sir ; and let 
the villagers go quietly to their own homes. 

lExit Ckuick. and Serv. 

Enter Waverley, guarded by three or four Constables, 

Major M. The distracted state of the country, Sir, compels 
me to make a minute inquiry into the causes of your present 
journey. 

Wav.^ To you. Sir, as a magistrate, I am ready to answer 
any questions you may think proper to put. 

Major M. May I request, then, to know your name ? 

Wav. Edward Waverley. 

Major M. Indeed! — (^Takes a paper frorr^ the table.) — Late 
of Gardiner's dragoons, and nephew to Sir Everard Waverley of 
Waverley-Honour ? 

Wav. The same. 

Major M. I am extremely sorry, young gentleman, that this 
painful duty has fallen to my lot. 

Wav. Duty, Major Melville, renders apologies superfluous. 
I request to know, at once, of what I am accused, and the autho- 
rity upon which 1 am forcibly detained ? 

Major M. The authority. Sir, is one which you must not 
dispute, nor I disobey. A warrant from the Supreme Criminal 
Court of Scotland, in full form, for apprehending and securiug 
the person of Edward Waverley, Esq., suspected of treasonable 
practices, and other high crimes and misdemeanours. — (Hands 
him the paper,) — Can that be the astonishment of conscious 
guilt? 

Wav. And why not, Sir, the natural surprise of innocence 
unjustly suspected? But where are my accusers? produce the 
evidence against me — I am ready to confront it on the instant. 

Major M. It will appear in fitting place and time. But you 
will not, I presume, deny that you have, for some time past, re- 
sided with Mr Bradwardine, and Mac-Ivor of Glennaquoich, both 
of whom are now openly in arms against the established govern- 
ment. 

Wav. I see. Sir, the inference you would draw from this. It 
will avail me little to reply here. You appear convinced of my 
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guilt. Epjoy, then, your opinion: heaven and my own con- 
Bcience bear evidence with me that your suspicious are unjust, 
and I see no reason why I should answer any further questions. 

Major M. Allow me to remind you of one reason which 
might suggest the propriety of an open confession. You are 
young and inexperienced, and may have been entrapped by the 
artful and designing. You must be acquainted with the strength 
of the parties who have assumed arms, their means and their 
plans. Impart candidly to me your knowledge on these heads, 
and I pledge myself that a very short personal restraint will be 
the only lU consequences of your accession to these unhappy 
intrigues. 

Wav. Major Melville, since that is your name, I have 
hitherto replied to you with temper, because your questions con- 
cerned myself alone. But, as you presume to esteem me mean 
enough to commence informer against others, who, whatever 
may be their public misconduct, received me as a guest and 
friend — I declare to you, that I consider your questions as an 
insult infinitely more offensive than your calumnious suspicions. 
Since my hard fortune permits me no other mode of resenting 
them than by defiance, you should sooner have my heart out of 
my bosom than a single syllable of information upon subjects 
which I could only become acquainted with in the full confidence 
of unsuspecting hospitality. 

Major M. I admire your spirit, Mr Waverley, but lament 
that duty compels me to be prompt and severe. You must in- 
.stantly depart in charge of a proper escort to Stirling Castle. — 
(^Rings a hell) 

Enter Servant. 

Request Mr Gilfillan to speak with me— (&i7 Serv.) — You shall 
be treated with no incivility, Sir ; and I shall rejoice to hear that 
you are able to clear yourself. (^Sits down to write.) 

Enter Gilfillan. 

Mr Gilfillan, may I request you to take charge of a state prisoner 
as far as Stirling Castle ? 

Gil. Yea. 

Major M. Your party, I presume, is ready to march ? 

Gil. Yea. 

ilAJOR M. What may your force bo ? 

Gil. Twenty and three. 

Major M. Humph I The escort is not so strong as I ex- 
pected. 

Gil. Some of the people hungered and were athirst by the 
wajr^ and tarried till they were refreshed. 
Major M. Let me remind you- Sii, tVisA, now m^ \o Vt^^\. t.\vva 
SO 
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gentleman with no unnecessary rigour ; but, as you are to deliver 
him, with these papers, into the hands of Governor Blakeney at 
Stirling, pray observe some rules of military discipline upon your 
march. For example, to prevent surprise, keep your men close 
together, and let each cover his file-leader, instead of straggliug 
like geese upon a common. 

Gil. {Looks at Major Melville, and then takes out a paper, 
which he deliberately reads.) I have looked into my commission, 
subscribed by a worthy and professing nobleman, William, Earl 
of Glencaim, nor do I find it therein set down that I am to 
receive any charges or commands, anent my doings, from Major 
William Melville of Caimvreckan. 

Major M. Oh, Mr Gilfillan, I beg ten thousand pardons for 
presuming to interfere with a person of your importance — 
{Aside.) — A consequential blockhead ! Six grenadiers of Ligo- 
nier's would send him and his whole party to the right-about, 
ril detain you no longer. Sir. Mr Waverley, I am truly sorry 
for this business ; but, I trust, when you are again in this coun- 
try, I may have an opportunity of rendering Caimvreckan more 
agreeable than circumstances have permitted on this occasion. 

SCENE V. — An extensive heath interspersed with thickets of furze 
and brushwood — Moonlight — The village in the distance. 

Enter Callum Beg cautiously, disguised as a Pedlar, 

Cal. A' gangs right — Now for the signal. — {Whistles, and 
several Highlanders rise up from behind the brushwood,) — They're 
coming, lads — lie close — wait tiU I whistle the third time, and 
then at them with the claymore. Ye keen weel the rest ye are 
to do ; but mind ye dinna harm the Saxon gentleman. See to 
that ; for if a hair o' his head's singit, I wadna just be veiy sure 
but Vich Ian Vohr will hang up the haill clanjamfray. I hear 
them coming — down wi* ye. — {The Highlandeis conceal them- 
selves.) 

Enter Gilfillan marching at the head of his party, trf^A Waverley, 
prisoner — QwAMiS. places himself directly in his way, 

Gil. How now, friend ? What may ye be, and what for do 
ye stand directly in the road ? 

Cal. {Assuming a Lowland dialect.) I'm jast a puir pedlar, 
yer honour, that's bound for Stirling, and craves the protection 
of yer honour's party, in thae kittle times. 

Gil. Friend, honour not me, I do not go about to park- 
dykes, and to steadings, and to market towns, to have herds, and 
cottars, and burghers, pull off their bonnets to me, as they do to 
Major Melville o' Cairnvreckan, and ca' me laiid, w\d ^o\:«Ax\^^ 
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and honour. Nor do I delight to be called captain, though 1 
have the subscribed commission of William, Earl of Glencaim, 
in -whilk I am so designated. While I live I am and will be 
called Habakkuk GilfiUan, who will stand up for the Kirk and 
the King as lang as he has a plack in his purse or a drap o^ bluid 
in his body. 

Cal. Ah, your worship! I have seen your land about 
Mauchlin — a fertile spot — and siccan a breed of cattle is not in 
any laird^s land in Scotland. 

Gil. Ye say right, friend — ye say right. They are the real 
Lancashire ; and there^s no the like o' them even at the Mains of 
Kilmaurs. Ye say right — ^ye appear to have intelligence, and ye 
shall willingly ha'e the protection of the party. Come yer wa's 
wi' us, and I'll expound to ye — 

Cal. Mony thanks to yer honour ; but whare the deevil's the 
bit doggie. — (^]VJiistles.) 

Gil. Hout, friend, ne'er mind the doggie. I canna waste 
time in looking for a useless cur. 

Cal. Mony thanks to yer honour again, and a moment's 
patience. The wee bit doggie is no that useless as ye may ima- 
gine. — (^Whistles again,) 

Gil. Friend, ye are insolent, and I doubt I am mistaken in 
you. 

Cal. It's no impossible, yer honour. But, nevertheless, I 
shall just e'en tak' leave to whistle again upon puir Bawty. 

(Oallum whistles very loudly —The Highlanders spnng up^ 
and riish on the party o/Gilfillan, shouting " Claymore ! " 
•^^They extricate Waverley, who is instantly surrounded^ 
and carried off—CAhum throws off his disguise^ seizes a 
musket^ and knocks down Gilfillan with the butt end — The 
whole of the party are overpowered — The scene closes 
immediately,') 
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act Kliixti. 

SCENE L^TJie Gallery in Hotyrood House. 

Enter an Officer with a guard of Highlanders and Waverley. 

Officer. Here, Sir, I am ordered to conduct you. In a few 
moments all your surprise will be at an end. 

{Exit, 

Wav. Mystery thickens on me. I shall indeed rejoice when 
it is unravelled. Unless through the kind offices of my friend 
Fergus, I cannot conceive how I have been liberated, and why 
with Bucli haste and secrecy I have been conducted here. 

Enter Fergus. 

Fer. Said the Highland prophet sooth, or must the second 
sight go for nothing? 

Wav. {Turning round,) Fergus ! 

Fer. a thousand welcomes to Holyrood! Did I not tell 
you we should prosper, and that you would fall into the hands 
of the Philistines if you parted from us ? 

Wav. My dear Fergus, it is long since I have heard the voice 
of a friend ; and yours is doubly welcome in this moment. But 
where is Flora? 

Fer. Safe, and a triumphant spectator of our success. 

Wav. In this place ? 

Fer. Ay, in this city at least ; and you shall see her. But 
first I must introduce you to a friend whom you little think of, 
and who has been frequent in his inquiries after you. 

Procession — Military Music— Grand March — Enter Highland Clans 
with their respective Banners, Officers, ^c. Chieftains, Noblemen, 
and last of all, Prince Charles Edward Stuart — The music 
ceases when Prince Charles comes to the front of the stage, 

Fer. Allow me to present to your Royal Highness— 
Charles. The descendant of one of the most ancient and 
honourable families in England. I beg your pardon, my dear 
Mac-Ivor, but no master of the ceremonies is necessary to pre- 
sent a Waverley to a Stuart. — (^Offers his hand to Wavkbley, who 
kneels and kisses it,) — I am sorry to understand that, owing to 
circumstances not easily avoided, you have been subjected to 
Bome restraint during your journey here. But, situated as we 
are at present, it is difficult to know our real friends; and I 
am yet uncertain whether I can class Mr Waverley among 
that number? 

S^ 
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Wav. Your Royal Highness will pardon me, if I — 

Charles. I desire to gain no adherents from any motives 
but affection and conviction. If, Sir, you incline to prosecute 
your journey south, you shall have my passport, and free per- 
mission to do so. But if Mr Waverley should, like his ances- 
tor Sir Nigel, determine to embrace a cause which has so little 
to recommend it, and follow a prince who throws himself upon 
the affections of his people to recover the throne of his ances- 
tors or perish in the attempt, I can only say that among these 
noblemen and gentlemen he will find worthy associates in a 
gallant enterprise, and will serve a master who may be unfor- 
tunate, but I trust will never be ungrateful. 

Way. {Aside,) I cannot, I ought not to hesitate a moment 
longer. {To the Prince,) — If your Royal Highness can deem me 
worthy of your notice, from this moment, the sword, the heart 
of Edward Waverley are devoted to your service. 

(Kneels — Charles Edward raises and embraces him.) 

Charles. Not thus — not in this humble posture — Next to my 
heart let me receive the pledge of loyalty and friendship. And 
now, Mr Waverley, we will at once admit you into our confidence. 
The gallantry of my brave Highlanders has already lodged me in 
the Palace of Holyrood — the enemy, we understand, are collect- 
ing in the neighbourhood in force superior to any we can at pre- 
sent bring against them. The Council is divided in opinion 
whether it were best to fall back towards the mountains, till fresh 
succours arrive from France, or at once march boldly forward, and 
trust our cause to the event of battle. Will you favour us with 
your advice in these arduous circumstances? 

Wav. I cannot presume to offer my opinion as derived from 
military experience ; but that decision will best accord with mine 
which shall first afford me an opportunity of evincing my zeal in 
your Royal Highnesses service. 

Charles. Spoken like a Waverley ! And that your situation 
may in some degree correspond with your name, allow me to pre- 
sent you with the rank of major, and the advantage of acting as 
one of my aides-de-camp, till you are attached to a regiment. 

Wav. Your Royal Highness will, I trust, forgive me, if 1 
decline accepting any rank until the time and place when I may 
have interest to raise a body of men myself. In the meanwhile, 
I request permission to serve as a volimteer under my friend 
Fergus Mac-Ivor. 

Charles. At least, then, allow me the pleasure of arming 
you after the Highland fashion. — (^Presents him his sword.) — ^The 
blade is a genuine Andrea Ferrara, and has been a sort of heir- 
loom in our family; but I am convinced I put it into better hands 
th^n my own. Fergus, you must have much to say to your 
hieB(i — J will detain you no longer from your private conversa- 
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tion, but remember we expect you both to attend us in the even- 
ing. It may perhaps be the last night we shall enjoy in these 
balls ; and, as we go to the field with a clear conscience, we will 
spend the eve of battle merrily. Forward, gentlemen, to the 
coimcil chamber. 

l^Exit with Procession — Music till they are off, 

Fer. Well, Edward, how do you like him ? 

Wav. a prince to live and die under ! 

Feb. I knew you would think so. But he has a difficult part 
to play, and his foreign officers are but sorry advisers. But you 
did right to refuse the situation of aide-de-camp ; it would only 
have made you enemies. Patience, cousin, and shuffle the cards. 
It is all very, well for the present ; and we must now get you 
properly equipped for the evening, for, to say the truth, your 
outward man is scarcely fit for a court. You shall soon be trans- 
formed into a complete son of Ivor. 

Wav. Yes, my shooting jacket has seen some service since I 
left you. But now, my dear Fergus, you may find time to tell me 
something of Flora ? 

Fer. Why, I can only tell you she is well, and you will see 
her this evening. 

Baron. (Without.) But I aver to you, my friend, it is a 
total dereliction of all military discipline ; and were you not, as 
it were, a mere tyro, you would deserve castigatio et flagellatio, 

Fer. Here comes our old friend the Baron. He will be de- 
lighted to see you. 

Enter Baron. 

Baron. My dear young friend, I rejoice doubly in this unex- 
pected meeting. First, because you are safe ; and, secondly, 
because, as I am given to understand, you are now one of us. 
But how is this, Mr Waverley ? I should have deemed that the 
nephew of my old friend, before destining himself to any partic- 
ular service in the army of the Prince, would have inquired 
what rank the Baron of Bradwardine held there, and whether, 
in his regiment of horse 

Wav. My dear Sir, nothing could have given me such 
pleasure as to have enrolled myself under your commands ; but 
I was obliged to reply at once to the Prince s proposal, and igno- 
rant whether you were here, or engaged upon service elsewhere* 
But Miss Bradwardine? She is, I trust, well, and in safety? 

Babon. She is here ; and I should propose to you to walk as 
far as my quarters in the Luckenbooths, and to admire, in your 
passage, the High Street, whilk I opine to be, beyond a shadow 
of dubitation, fiier than any street either in London or Paris ; 
but Rose, poor thing, is sorely discomposed with the firing of 
the Castle, though I have proved to her, from BlonAeV wiA C>q^* 
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horn, that it is impossible a bullet can reach these buildings : and 
besides, I have it in charge from the Prince to go to the leaguer, 
or camp of our afiny, and see that the men do conclamare vasa, 
that is, truss up their bag and baggage for to-morrow's march. 

Fer. That will be very easily done by most of us, Baron. 

Baron. Craving your pardon, Colonel Mac-Ivor, it will not be 
done quite so easily as you seem to opine. I grant, most of your 
people left the Highlands expedited, as it were, and free from 
the incumbrance of baggage ; but it is unspeakable the quantity 
of useless sprechery they have collected on their march. I 
saw one fellow of yours, craving your pardon again, with a pier 
glass upon his back. 

Fer. (Laughing.) Ay, he would have told you, if you had 
questioned him, ** A ganging foot is aye getting.*' But come, 
my dear Baron, you know, as well as I, that a hundred Uhlans, 
or a single troop of Pandours, would make more havoc in a 
country than the knight of the mirror, and all the rest of the 
clans put together. 

Baron. And that is very true likewise. They are, as the 
heathen author says, ferociores in aspectUy mitiores in actu — of a 
horrid and grim visage, but more benign in demeanour than their 
physiognomy or aspect might infer. But I stand here talking to 
you two yoimgsters, when I should be in the King's Park. 

FitB. But you will dine with me and Waverley V I assure 
you, Baron, though I can live like a Highlander when needs 
must, 1 remember my Paris education, and understand perfectly 
/aire la meilleure chere. 

Babon. And wha the deevil doubts it when you bring only 
the cookery, and the good town must furnish the materials? 
But have with you lads — the vivers perhaps can't wait, and I can 
visit the camp after dinner. Carpe dienij as the old Roman says 
— ^live while you may. An old soldier has always a good appe- 
tite, and a light heart on the eve of a battle. Come along boys. 

[Exeunt — the Baron humming a French military air. 

SCENE JLL — A Room in Mrs FbckharCs House in Edinburgh, 
Enter Mrs Flockhart and Evan. 

Mrs. F. But will ye fight wi' Sir John Cope the mom, 
Ensign Maccombich? 

EvAK. Troth Pse ensure him, an he bide us, Mrs Flockhart. 

Mrs F. And will ye face thae tearing chields, the dragoons. 
Ensign Maccombich ? 

Evan. Claw for claw, as Conan said to Satan, Mrs Flockhart ; 
And the devil take the shortest nails. 
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Mrs F. And will the Colonel venture on the bagganets him- 
Belf? 

Evan. Ye may swear it, Mrs Flockhart. The very first man 
he will be, by Saint Phedar ! 

Mrs F. Merciful goodness ! and if he's killed amang the red 
coats? 

Evan. Troth, if it should sae befall, Mrs Flockhart, I ken ane 
that will no be living to weep for him. But we maun a' live the 
day, and have our dinner. There's that grey auld stoor carle, 
the Baron of Bradwardine ; he's coming down the close wi' 
that droghling, coghling, bailie body, they ca' Macwhupple, 
iust like the Laird o' Kittlegab's French cook, wi' his turnspit 
doggie trindling ahint him ; and I'll warrant the chief is as 
hungry as a gled, my bonny dow ; sae bid Kate set on the broo, 
and do you put on your pinners ; for ye ken Vich Ian Vohr will 
not sit down till ye be at the head of the table ; and dinna for- 
get the pint bottle o' brandy, my woman. 

lExit Mrs Flock. 

Enter the Babon, Febgus, and Macwheeble. 

Baron. Yes, my young friend, I have been providing for the 
expenses of the campaign. And by my faith, as I think this will 
be my last, I just end where I began. I ha'e evermore found the 
sinews of war, as a learned author calls the caisse militaire, mair 
diflBcult to come by than either its flesh, blood or bones. 

Fer. What ! have you raised our only efficient body of ca- 
valry, and got ye none of the louis d'ors out of the Doutelle 
to help you? 

Bauon. No, Glennaquoich ; cleverer fellows have been be- 
fore me. 

Feb. That's a scandal : but you shall share what is left of 
my subsidy. It will save you an anxious thought to-night, and 
be all one to-morrow ; for we shall all be provided for, one way 
or other, before the sun sets. 

Babon. A good lad — I thank you — ^but I will not infringe 
upon your peciilium. Bailie Macwheeble has provided the sum 
which is necessary. 

Bailie. Assuredly, your honour, by night or by day, living 
or dead, Duncan Macwheeble is devoted to your service; but the 
banks have removed a' their ready cash into the castle ; yet, nae 
doubt, Sandie Goldie, the silversmith, would do muckle for your 
honour, though there is little or nae time to get the wadset made 
out. Doubtless, if Glennaquoich could accommodate — 

Babon. Let me hear of no such nonsense. Sir, but proceed as 
we accorded before dinner, if it is your wish to remain in my 

service. 
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Bailie. Most assuredly your honour^s commands shall bo 
obeyed. But Glennaquoich, if your honour has more ready siller 
than sufficient for your occasions in the field, I could put it out 
to use for your honour, in safe hands, and at great profit at this 
time. 

Fer. Ha, ha, ha! Many thanks to you, Bailie; but you 
must know it is a general custom amongst us soldiers to make 
our landlady our banker. 

Enter Mrs Flockhart. 

Here, Mrs Flockhart, take charge of this for me — {Throwing her 
a heavy /jwr^e.)— Be my banker if I live, and my executor if I die ; 
but take care to give something to the Highland caUliachs who 
shall cry the coronach loudest for the last Vich Ian Vohr. 

Mrs F. Oh, gude save us. Colonel ! Hear to that now. It 
amaist breaks my heart to hear you talk sae. I'll not touch a 
penny o* the siller for fear ill luck should come o't. 

Fer. Well then, if I fall, it will go to the grenadier that 
knocks my brains out, and I will take care he wor£ hard enough 
for it. 

Baron. Assuredly it is the ancient testamentum militare. 

Bailie. Perhaps, your honour, I had better carry the gowd 
to Miss Mac-Ivor, in case of mortality or accidents of war. It 
might take the form of a mortis causa donation in the young 
leddy's favour, and wad cost but the scrape of a pen to make it 
out. 

Fer. Should such an event happen, the young lady will have 
other things to think of than these wretched louis d'ors. 

Bailie. True— undeniable — there is nae doubt o' that ; — but 
your honour kens that a full sorrow — 

Fer. Is endurable by most folks more easily than a hungry 
one. True, Bailie — very true ; and I believe there may even be 
some who would be consoled, by such a reflection, for the loss of 
the whole existing generation. But there is a sorrow which 
knows neither hunger nor thirst, and poor Flora — 

Baron. If I fail, Macwheeble, you have all my papers, and 
know all my affairs. Be just to Rose. 

Baiue. Oh, your honour, if that doleful day should come, 
while Duncan Macwheeble has a bodle it shall be Miss Rose's. 
But only to think that a' the bonny barony of Bradwardine and 
Tully-Veolan, mosses, muirs — outfield, infield — buildings— or- 
chards — dove-cotes — rights of pasturage — fuel, feal, and divot— 
parts, pendicles, and pertinents whatsoever — (wiping his eyes with 
the end of his cravat) — if, as aforesaid, they must a' pass from my 
master's child to Lich-Grabbit, and be managed by his doer, 

Jamie Howie, wha's no fit to be a birlieman, let be a bailie . 
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Evan. Never mind, Bailie — for the gude auld times of rug- 
ging and riving are come back again, and Sneckus Mac-Snakus, 
an' a' the rest o* your friends, maun gi'e place to the langest clay- 
more. 

Bailie. Eh, mercy defend us ! Battle times to look forward 
to. 

Feb. And that claymore shall be ours. Bailie. 

Well give them the metal our monntain affords, 
And in place of broad pieces we'll pay with broad sworda j 
With duns and with debts we will soon clear our score, 
For the man that's thus paid will crave payment no more. 

Come, man, don't be cast down ; the Baron shall return safe and 
victorious to Tully-Veolan, and unite Killancureit*s lairdship 
with his own, since the cowardly half-bred swine would not turn 
out for the Prince like a gentleman. 

Bailie. Your honour says right. To be sure, they lie maist 
ewest, and should naturally fa' under the same factory, 

Feb. True, Bailie — so cheer up at the prospect of it. But 
Where's Edward? Galium! Galium Beg! 

Enter Galluji. 

Did you attend Mr Waverley as I ordered ? 

Gal. Troth did I, yer honour. 

Feb. Is he completely equipped ? 

Gal. Troth is he ; and majoring afore the muckle glass in 
the parlour. My certie, he's amaist as fine as the braw High- 
lander that's painted on the board outside o' Luckie Middlem ass's 
change -house. 

Feb. Ha, ha, ha ! Gome, Baron — ^we have no time to lose 
— the Prince's party commences early — so now to dinner with 
what appetite we may. 

lExeimt Fergus, Baron, Bailie, and Gallum. 

Mbs F. Is it true, as they say. Ensign Maccombich, that the 
handsome young Englisher is to be married to the Ghieftain's 
sister. Lady Flora ? 

Evan. That may or may not be, and it is neither your busi- 
ness nor mine, Mrs Flockhart. 

Mb3 F. Very true — ^very just, Ensign Maccombich — ye're a 
discreet gentleman. He is a bonny chiel enough, that Mr 
Waverley. 

Evan. He's a pretty man, a very pretty man, Mrs Flock- 
hart. 

Mrs. F. He's vera weel, but naething sae weel fa'rd as your 
Golonel, Ensign. 

Evan. I wasna comparing them, nor was I e)^eftk\\x% ^fcowi* 
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his being weel-favoured ; but only that Mr Waverley looks 
clean-m£^e and deliver, and like a proper lad o^ his quarters, that 
will not cry barley in a brulzie. And, indeed, he's gleg aneugh 
at the broadsword and target. I ha'e played wi* him mysel' at 
Glennaquoich, and sae has Yich Ian Vohr, often of a Sunday 
afternoon. 

Mrs. F. Lord forgi'e you, Ensign Maccombich 1 I'm sure 
the Colonel wad never do the like o' that V 

Evan. Hout, hout, Mrs Flockhart! we're young bludc, ye 
ken ; and young saints, auld deils. 

( Piper plays witho ut, ) 

Mrs. F. Eh, preserve us, we're gaun to be deaved. 

Evan. It's Mac-Murroch. He always plays when the chief- 
tain goes to dinner. 

Mrs. F. Weel, Ensign Maccombich, there's nae disputing on 
taste ; but, my certie, he's garring the very stane and lime wa's 
dingle wi' his screiching. 

Evan. Ye're no just accustomed to it ; but it's bonny music, 
and it gars a Highlandman's heart aye beat quicker. Sae conic 
your wa's, my bonny woman. Troth, Mrs Flockhart, you're 
comely, and ye are gay gude-natured. Deil fetch me, an' I had 
time to think o' daffin, I wad e'en like to transform you into 
Mrs Ensign Maccombich. [Exeunt, 

SCENE m. — The Gallery in Holyrood House splendidly illumi- 
nated — Music as the scene changes — The Stage entirely filed irith 
Ladies and Gentlemen in Full Costume — Floka Mac-Ivor and 
Rose are among them — Grand March played in the Orchestra— 
The Folding Doors are thrown open at the hack of the Scene, 

Enter in Procession, Guards, Officers, Noblemen, §*c., ^-c, 
Sfc, and then the FRmCE— General Flourish of all the instru- 
ments — The Prince assumes a place under a canopy, 

GRAND CHORUS. 

Welcome hither — welcome hame, 
Him whom lang we durstna name, 
But, while his back was at the wa*, 
We thought of him sae far awa\ 

Oh hon, my Highlandman, 
O my bonny Highlandman ; 
Weel would I my true love ken 
Among ten thousand Highlandmen. 

See he comes of whom we sing : 
He speaks, he moves, he looks a King! 
On his breast he wears a star — 
Tou'd take him lor the god ot ytw I 
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Oh hon, my HiglilandmaD, 
my bonny Highly udman ! 
Weel could I my tme love ken 
Among ten thousand Highlandmen ! 

(^At the end of the Chorus the Prince cornea forward.) 

Prince. Thanks, thanks ! my kind, my generous friends, who 
have thus highly honoured a proscribed and banished prince. 
May the happiness we enjoy this evening be an omen of our re- 
turn to these our paternal halls, speedily, and in triumph, and of 
many and many future meetings of mirth and pleasure in the 
palace of Holyrood! 

(Turns and enters into conversation with Flora and Rose.) 

Enter Fergus, the Baron, and Wave^iley, in Highland Costume. 

Baron. Now, my good young friend, if you have any design 
upon the heart of a bonny Scotch lassie, I would premonish you, 
when you address her, to remember the words of Virgilius, whilk 
verses Robertson of Struan has thus elegantly rendered : 

For cruel love lias gartan'd low my leg. 
And clad my hurdles in a philabeg. 

Although, indeed, ye wear the trews, a garment whilk I approve 
maist of the twa as mair ancient and seemly. 

(Fergus hrings Flora down to Waverlet.) 

Fee. Flora, I bring you an adopted son of Ivor. 

Flora. (Giving Waverley her hand,) And I receive him as a 
second brother. 

Wav. (Aside.) Yes, it is too pointed— too decisive. This, 
then, is the end of my day-dream. 

Rose. Good heavens ! Flora — surely he is indisposed. 

Prince. (Coming forward.) Mr Waverley, you seem dis- 
turbed. Nothing, I trust, can have happened to 

Wav. I intreat your Royal Highness's pardon. A moment- 
ary spasm only. Can I be otherwise than well and happy on this 
joyful occasion ? 

Prince. (Taking him a little aside.) I know the cause of your 
uneasiness, and assure you I am deeply interested in the affair. 
But, my good friend, you must put a more severe restraint upon 
your feelings. There are many here whose eyes can see as clearly 
as mine, but the prudence of whose tongues may not be equally 
trusted. — (Leaves Jiim.) 

Wav. 1 scarcely comprehend — ^yet he is right. Her chilling 
coldness has awakened my pride. I will command myself ; and 
come what may, my outward bearing shall not again betray the 
feelings of my heart. 

(Goes up the stage and addresses Rose.) 
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Prince. Baron, I would scarcely trust my mistress in the 
company of our young friend. Though somewhat romantic, he 
is one of the most engaging young men I have ever seen. 

Baron. And by my honour, Sir, for all that, the lad can some- 
times be as dowff as an old crabstick like myself. 

Feb. Truly, I hope the tartans may inspire him ; for, though 
Waverley be always a man of sense and honour, I have often 
found him a very absent and dull companion. 

Prince. Come, gentlemen, the night advances, and the busi- 
ness of to-morrow must be early thought on. But let the tide 
roll on— 'the present moments only are our own, and we'll dedi- 
cate them to joy and to festivity. Gentlemen, select your part- 
ners for the dance. liiiss Mac-Ivor, will you honour me with 
your hand ? 

(The Pkince leach out Flora. Dance, at the end of which the 
curtain falls.) 

END OF ACT HI. 



act JFourtJif* 

SCENE I.— Tfte Country near Edinburgh. 
Enter the Baron, meeting Fergus and Waverlet. 

Baron. Weel, my brave young friends, we have gained a 
glorious and decisive victory. But those loons of troopers fled 
ower soon ; I should like to have shown you the true points of the 
praslium equestre, or equestrian combat, whilk their cowardice has 
postponed, and whilk I hold to be the pride and terror of warfare. 
But Glennaquoich, and you, Mr Waverley, I pray ye to give me 
your best advice on a matter of mickle weight, which deeply 
affects the honour of the house of Bradwardine. 

Fer. We are all attention. Baron. 

Baron. I doubtna, lads, but your education has been sae 
seen to, that you understand the true nature of the feuded 
tenures ? 

Fer. Intimately, Baron. (To Wav.)— Don't acknowledge 
ignorance, for heaven's sake. 

Baron. And ye are aware, I doubt not, that the holding of 
the Barony of Braawardine is of a nature alike honourable and 
peculiar, being expressly pro servitio detrahendi, seu exuendi, 
caligas regis post hattaliam, which, rendered in the vulgate, im- 
plies, for pulling off the king's boots after battle. Now, twa 
points of duhitation occur to mQ on this subject ; First, whether 
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this feudal homage be at any time due to the person of the prince, 
the words being, per expressum, caligas regis, — the boots of the 
kin^ himself; and I pray your opinion anent that particular, 
before we proceed further. 

Feb. Why, he is Prince Regent ; and in the court of France 
all honours are rendered to the person of the Kegent which are 
due to that of the King. Besides, were I to pull off either of their 
boots, I would render that service to the young Chevalier ten 
times more wilUngly than to his father. 

Babon. Ay, but I talk not of personal predilections. How- 
ever, your authority is of great weight as to the usages of the 
court of France : But here lieth the second diflSculty — ^The Prince 
wears no boots, but simply brogues and trews. 

Feb. Why, you know. Baron, the proverb tells us, " It's ill 
taking the breeks off a Highlandman ; " — and the boots are here 
in the same predicament. 

Babon. But the word caligss, though by familiar tradition we 
render it boots, means rather, in its primitive sense, sandals j and 
they were tied with latchets. 

Wav. Will not that. Sir, apply to the brogues ? 

Baron. It will so, my dear boy, unquestionably. The 
words of the charter are also alternative, exuere seu detrahere; that 
is, to undo, as in the case of sandals or brogues ; and to pull off, 
as we say. vernacularly, concerning boots. I wish we had more 
light on the subject ; but I fear there is little chance of finding 
hereabouts any erudite author de re vestiaria. 

Feb. I should doubt it very much, though, to judge from 
the spoils of our straggling parties, the res vestiaria itself appears 
to be in some request at present. 

Babon. Ha, ha I well said, Glennaquoich. But fare ye well, 
lads, for the present ; I am over well pleased that your notions 
accord sae well with my own. Now, then, to prepare for the august 
ceremony. [Exit, 

Feb. Long live our dear friend, the Baron, for the most ab- 
surd original north of the Tweed ! I wish to heaven I had recom- 
mended him to attend the circle this evening with a boot- jack 
imder his arm. 

Wav. How can you take pleasure in making a man of his 
worth so ridiculous? 

Feb. Begging your pardon, my dear Waverley, you are as 
ridiculous as he. Why, don't you see the man's whole mind is 
wrapt up in this ceremony? He has heard and thought of it since 
infancy, as the moot august privilege in the world. I doubt not 
but the expected pleasure of performing it was a principal motive 
with him for taking up arms. Depend upon it, had I endeavoured 
to divert him from exposing himself he would have treated me as 
an ignorant conceited coxcomb, or perhaps he might have taken a 
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fancy to cut my throat, a pleasure which he once proposed to him- 
self in a point of etiquette, not half so important, in his eyes, as 
the matter of boots or brogues, or whatever the caligas shall finally 
be pronounced by the learned. But I must go to head-quarters: 
I too am to have a particular audience on an important subject, 
the success of which I securely anticipate. Meet me on my return 
to wish me joy. I shall prepare the Prince for the extraordinary 
scene that awaits him. My information will be well taken, for it 
will give him a hearty laugh at present, and put him on his guard 
against laughing, when it would be very maUa^propos, So, aa 
revoir, my dear Waverley. 

\^ExeunL 

SCENE IL^An Old-Fas%ioncd Apartment. 
Enter Flora and Rose. 

Flora. My dear Hose, you have treated me with the confi- 
dence of a sister, and I will prove myself worthy of the title. I 
love my brother — his high energies would command my esteem 
even without the mere ties of affection which bind us together. 
But I am not blind to his faults. You found your ideas of happi- 
ness on the peaceful enjoyment of domestic society. Fergus, by 
temper and habit, is unfitted for this, and I trust he will never 
seriously persist in his suit. Were 1 to chose for you, my dear 
girl, I should fix on Edward Waverley. 

Rose. {Smiling,) You forget, dear Flora, he is your lover. 

Flora. He was, but I have dealt candidly with him, and I 
trust he is now convinced we are in every respect unsuited to each 
other. Were I to dream of happiness in marriage I should think 
of some more high and enterprising spirit. Waverley, I grant, is 
amiable, but his energies are passive : he seems to take no in- 
terest in the busy scenes which are acting round him. 

Rose. I am not surprised at that. What is it to him, for 
example, whether the chief of the Macspulzies, who has brought 
only fifty men, should be a colonel or a captain? or how could 
he interfere in the altercation between your brother and young 
Corrinaschian, whether the post of honour is due to the oldest 
or the youngest cadet of a clan ? 

Flora. My dear Rose, if he were a hero, he would interest 
himself in these matters, not as important in themselves, but to 
mediate between the ardent spirits who make them the subject 
of discord. You saw when Corrinaschian raised his voice in 
anger, and laid his hand upon his sword, Waverley lifted his 
head as if he had awaked from a dream, and asked, with great 
composure, what was the matter V 

liosR, Well, and did not the laughter they fell into at his 
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absence of mind serve better to break off the dispute than any- 
thing he could have said to them ? 

Flora. I'rue, but not quite so creditably for himself as if he 
had brought them to their senses by force of reason. 

Rose. Why, you would have him peace-maker general be- 
tween all the gunpowder Highlanders in the army ? I beg your 
pardon, Flora, your brother, you know, is out of the question ; 
he has more sense than half of them. But can you think the 
fierce, hot, furious spirits, of whose brawls we see so much and 
hear more, and who terrify me out of my life every day in the 
world, are at all to be compared to Waverley ? 

Flora. I do not compare him with those uneducated men, 
my dear Kose. I only lament that, with his talents and genius, 
he does not lend their full impulse to the noble cause in which he 
has enlisted. I often believe his zeal is frozen by the cold- 
blooded pride of his country. 

Rose. Why, I have often heard that the generality of tlie 
English think no Scottish woman worth the trouble of handing a 
cup of tea to. But Waverley is so gentle, so well informed. 

Flora. Yes, he can admire the moon, and quote a stanza 
from Tasso. 

Rose. Besides, you know how bravely he fought. 

Flora. For mere fighting, I believe all men (that is, all who 
deserve the name,) are pretty much alike : in my opinion, there is 
more courage required to run away. But high and perilous enter- 
prise is not Waverley's forte. He would never have been his 
celebrated ancestor Sir Nigel, but only Sir Nigel's eulogist and 
poet. I will tell you where he will be at home, my dear, and in his 
place— in the quiet circle of domestic happiness. He will refit 
his old library in the most exquisite Gothic taste— he will draw 
plans and landscapes, and write verses, and rear temples, and dig 
grottos ; — and he will stand in a clear summer night in the colon- 
nade before the hall, and gaze on the deer as they stray in the 
moonlight, or lie shadowed by the boughs of the huge old fantas- 
tic oa^;— and he will repeat verses to his beautiful wife, who 
shall hang upon his arm ;— and he will be a happy man. 

Rose. Yes — and his wife will be a very happy woman. 

Flora. And you, my dear, I have little doubt — 

Rose. Flora ! 

Flora. Things much more unlikely have happened ere now. 
Well, well, we'll say no more on the subject at present — You 
know you have consented to be my pupil, and I have a pight to 
direct your taste and inclinations. In this instance I make no 
sacrifice. But though, to secure your happiness, I should yield 
my own, believe me, I am not so selfish as to hesitate a single 
moment on the course I should pursue. 

{^Exeunt 
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SCENE ILL— Mrs FbckTiart's House, 

Fergus (Wit'hout') 

Fer. Why, Galium ! Callum Beg, I say I — (Entering and 
flinging his sword from him.) — I know not what withholds me from 
taking a solemn oath I will never more draw it in his cause. Gal- 
ium, load my pistols, and bring them hither instantly I instantly ! 

Gal. Instantly, yer honour. 

E7iter Mrs FLOCiHART. 

Mrs F, Preserve us I the GoloneVs in an unco kippage ! I 
wish he may be weel. The veins on his brent brow are swelled 
like whip-cord. Wad he no tak' something? 

Gal. He usually lets blood for these fits, Mrs Flockhart ; we 
had better no come just in his way. [^Exit. 

Mhs F. Mercy on us, I'm maist frightened ! But he's unco 
weel-f ar'd, and as tender-hearted a gentleman as ever lived, when 
he's no in ane o' thae deevilish tirrivees. [^Exit. 

(Ferqvs paces the room in all the agitation of violent passion.) 

Enter Waverley. 

Fer. Ah, Waverley, are you there I I remember I asked you 
to share my triumph — my — my — my disappointment we shall call 
it. Would you believe it — I have made, this very morning, two 
suits to the Prince, and he has rejected them both. What do you 
think of it? 

Wav. What can I think till I know what your requests 
were. 

Fer. You remember my earl's patent ; it is dated some years 
back : I wished now, for ptui^icular reasons, to assume it, though 
I value this bauble of a comet as little as you or any philosopher 
upon earth. The Prince, it seems, has been pressing Bradwardine 
to disinherit his heir-male, or nineteenth or twentieth cousin, and 
to'settle his estate on your pretty little friend, Rose ; and this, 
as being the command of his sovereign, the old gentleman seems 
well reconciled to. 

Wav. In that case what becomes of the homage ? 

Fer. Gursethe homage!— I believe Rose is topuUoff the 
Queen's slipper on her coronation day, or some such trash. Well, 
Sir, as Rose Bradwardine would always have made a suitable 
match for me but for this idiotical predilection of her father for 
the heir-male, it now appeared to me there could be no obst^acle 
at all. 

Wav. You astonish me, Fergus I I had no idea you had any 
affection for Miss Bradwardine, and you are always sneeriug at 
Iier lather, 
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Fer. I have as much affection for her as I think is necessary 
for the future mistress of my family, and the mother of my chil- 
dren. She is a pretty intelligent girl, of one of the best Lowland 
families ; and, with a little of Flora's instructions, will make a 
very good figure. As to her father, he is an original, 'tis true, 
and an absurd one enough ; but he has given such severe lessons 
to Sir Hew Halbert, that dear defunct the Laird of Balmawhapple, 
and others, that nobody dares laugh at him ; so his absurdity goes 
for nothing. I tell you there could have been no earthly objec- 
tion—none. I had settled the thing entirely in my own 
mind. 

Wav. But had you asked the Baron's consent or Rose's ? 

Fer. To what purpose? To have spoke to the Baron before 
I had assumed my title would only have provoked a discussion 
on the change of name, when, as Earl of Glennaquoich, I had only 
to propose to him to carry hisd— — d bear andhootJAck party jyer 
pale, or in a scutcheon of pretence, or in a separate shield perhaps 
— any way that would not blemLsh my own coat of arms. And 
as to Rose, I don't see what objection she could make, her father 
being satisfied. 

Wav. Perhaps the same that your sister makes to me, you 
being satisfied. 

Fer. Eh! — (Stares at Mmtcith astonishment, and pauses for a 
moment) — O, we should easily have arranged all that : so, Sir, I 
ask a private audience— I state my pretensions — they are not 
denied — the patent, the promises are all acknowledged. But 
when I propose as a natural consequence to assume the earldom, 
he asks me as a personal favour, for fear of exciting jealousies, to 
forbear from pressing my just and reasonable request at this 
moment. After this put your faith in princes I 

Wav. And did your audience end here? 

Fer. End? O no : I was determined to leave him no pretence ; 
so, with all the composure I could muster, for 1 promise you I 
trembled with passion, I explained to him my full plan. 

Way. And what did the Prince answer? 

Fer. Answer ? Why, he answered that truly he was glad I 
had made him my confidant to prevent more grievous disappoint* 
ment, for he could assure me, on the word of a Prince, that Miss 
Bradwardine's affections were engaged, and he was under a par- 
ticular, promise to favour them. So, my dear Fergus, said he, 
with his most gracious cast of smile, as the marriage is utterly out 
of the question, there need be no hurry you know about the earl- 
dom. And so he glided off and left me plante la, 

Wav. And what did you do ? 

Fer. What did I do? I scarcely know what I could not 
have done at the moment. However, thank heaven, I am now 
quite cool. I know he intends to marry her to some of his 
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rascally Frenchmen, or his Irish oflScers, but I will watch them 
close ; and let the man that would supplant Fergus Mac-Ivor 
look well to himself. lExit 

Wav. I am the very child of caprice. What is it to me that 
Fergus should wish to marry Rose Bradwardine? I love her 
not. I might have been loved by her perhaps, but I neglected 
her natural simplicity to dedicate myself to one who will never 
love mortal man, unless old Warwick, the king-maker, should 
arise from the dead. The Baron, too,— the devil might have 
drawn off the royal caligss for what I would have cared. Fer- 
gus will not use her ill, to be sure. No, no, of that he is in- 
capable ; but he will neglect her after the first month ; that 
alone will make her miserable. And this might have been 
avoided, if Mr Fidward Waverley had chosen to use his eyes. 
Upon my word I cannot understand how I thought Flora so 
much, that is, so very much handsomer than Rose. She is 
taller indeed, and her manner more formed, but many people 
think Miss Bradwardine's more natural: then she is certainly 
much younger. I should think Flora at least two years older 
than 1 am. I will go immediately — observe them both — and 
this interview shall certainly decide my conduct. 

[Exit. 

SCENE IV.— -4n Old- Fashioned Apartment, 

Flora, Rose, the Baron, Evan, and Macwheeble discovered. 

Baron. I cannot exactly accord with your opinion, leddies, 
respecting the play which Miss Mac-Ivor has favoured us by 
reading those beautiful passages from. Romeo is certainly a 
pretty chield enough; but Mercutio, as a man of spirit and 
humour, is far beyond him. I could scarcely follow all his old- 
fashioned wit; but he must nevertheless have been a finished 
cavalier, according to the ideas of his time. 

Evan. And it was a shame. Baron, for that Tibbert, or Tag- 
gart, or whatever was his name, to stick him under the other 
gentleman^s arm while he was busy redding the fray. 

Mac. Here comes Mr Waverley. He is an Englisher, and a 
poet himself, and doubtless can give profound opinions on the 
subject. 

Enter Waverley. 

Rose. Mr Waverley, you are come in good time. Flora and 
I are divided in our opinions on the character of Shakspeare's 
Romeo, and your voice shall decide the question. 

Wav. Aa a specimen of true love he is generally considered 
admirable ; but I confess I cannot altogether approve the facility 
with which he transfers his affections from Rosalind to Juliet. 

JlosE. Now Flora, what can you say ? 
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Flora. Still that, in his situation, I think his conduct per- 
fectly natural, and a proof of consummate art in the poefc. 
Romeo has fixed his affections on one who can afford it no return 
— he tells you so repeatedly — ** From love's weak childish bow 
she lives unharmed ;" and again — " She hath forsworn to love." 
No hope remains for him ; and, when reduced to despair, he en- 
counters an object more amiable than her by whom he has been 
rejected, and who is disposed tj repay his regard. I can con- 
ceive no situation more calculated to excite a new and more per- 
manent attachment. 

Baron. Craving your pardon, Miss Mac-Ivor, you cheat your 
sex out of their just prerogative. Would you admit that love 
cannot subsist without hope, or that the lover must become fickle 
if the lady's cruel? 

Flora. A lover, my dear Baron, may, I conceive, persevere 
in his suit under very discouraging circumstances. Affection can 
(now and then) withstand very severe storms of rigour, but not 
a long polar frost of downright indifference. Love will subsist 
on wonderfully little hope, but not altogether without it. 

Evan. If your ladyship pleases, it will be just like Duncan 
MacGirdie's mare ; he wanted to use her by degrees to live with- 
out meat, and just as he had got her to a straw a-day the puir 
thing died. 

Flora. Ha, ha, ha ! Upon my word, a most pithy and plain 
illustration. But come. Rose, Lady Mary, I dare say, waits for 
her tea. Gentlemen, we leave you to pursue the discussion, or 
follow us at your own pleasure to the drawing room. 

Baron. Have with you, my bonny lasses. Edward! — By 
my faith, the lad's asleep ! 

[^Exit with tJie ladies. 

Wav. (^Starting from a reverie,) 1 beg pardon ; I follow 
instantly. 

Evan. And I must awa' to the trench afore the castle, to 
bring the report to the chief. — (Going.) 

Bailie. With your gude leave. Ensign Maccombich, I wad 
crave the favour of yer protection, that is, o' yer company, to my 
lodgings in the confounded Luckenbooths, and maybe a dram of 
usquebaugh 

Evan. Ay, ay. Bailie, come yer wa's. I ken ye are nae fight- 
ing man ; sae tuck yersel' under my arm, and I'll see ye safe hame. 
Hoot man I dinna fash ; ye ken it's no yer ain faut that ye ha'ena 
mair heart than a lev'ret. My certie ! ye may do for a bailie, but 
no for a fighting commissary. 

[^Exit with Macwheeble. 

Wav. Yes-, I am now decided. I will love my Rosalind no 
*► more. She has given me a broad enough hint for that. I will 
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speak to her brother and resign my suit. But for a Juliet ! would 
it be handsome to interfere with Fergus's pretensions ? It is im- 
possible they can ever succeed, and then — 

Enter Fergus hastily, 

Feb. Waverley, 1 have sought you everywhere. Orders are 
given for an immediate march to the south ; the army is already 
in motion. Come, we haven't a moment to lose. 

Wav. One instant, Fergus — we may not find another oppor- 
timity ; and some things are better explained at once. The alli- 
ance we both wished for can never take place. 

Fer. How am I to understand that, Mr Waverley? Have I 
the pleasure to hear you aright? 

WAV. Perfectly right, Fergus. 

Fer. Am I then to conclude that you no longer desire my 
alliance, and my sister's hand ? 

Wav. Your sister has refused mine, both directly and by all 
the usual means by which ladies repress undesired attentions ; and 
I must teU you plainly, Fergus, without meaning to undervalue 
Miss Mac-Ivor's admitted beauty and accomplishments, that I 
would not take the hand of an angel, with an empire for a dowry, 
if her consent were extorted by her friends, and did not flow from 
her own free inclination. 

Fer. An angel, with the dowry of an empire, is not very likely 
to be pressed upon a Lancashire squire. But, Sir, if Flora Mac- 
Ivor has not the dowry of an empire, she is my sister, and that 
must secure her, at least, from being treated with anything ap- 
proaching to levity. 

Wav. She is Flora Mac-Ivor, Sir, which, to me, were I capa- 
ble of treating any woman with levity, would be a more effectual 
protection. 

Fer. ( With a violent effort to suppress his passion). I — I believe 
— ^I am too warm — ^but the affair is at an end. I have no occasion 
to press my sister upon any man. 

WAV. !Nor have I occasion to court repeated rejection from the 
same young lady. 

Fer. (Half aside). I shall make due inquiry however, and 
learn what my sister thinks of all this. For the present, Mr 
Waverley, we must suspend further discussion on this subject. 
Duty calls us both— we have already loitered too long ; but a con- 
venient time may soon arrive, and we shall then see whether the 
business is to end here. [Exit. 

Wav. Thank heaven, I have taken the decisive step, and my 
mind is easy. A happy time I should have had to have been so 
closely allied to one so selfish and opinionated ! Were Flora in 
reality an angel she would bring with her a second Lucifer of 
wrath and ambition for a brother-in-law. [Exit, 
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SCENE- v.— TAc Outskirts of the CityShouts-^Martial Music 
dying away gradually as the scene changes. 

Enter several Countrymen. 

1st Coun. Eh, neibors, but it was a bonny sight to see a' 
yon brave fellows, wi* then: guns and their broadswords, and their 
pipes ; and a* as gay as if they were gaun to a bridal. 

2d Coun. But I doubt there's a hantle o' them will never 
see their ain country again : think o' that, neibor ; war's a fear- 
some thing. 

3d Coun. Wha's this, and in sic a hurry? Eh! it's the 
commissary body, as they ca'd him, that tumbled off his horse 
the ither day in the park when the gun fired. 

Enter Macwheeble, completely accoutred, with a large white cockade 
in his haty and a portmanteau under his arm. 

Bailie. Gude safe us! I'm clean winded! and that deevil 
Donald has gaen on wi' the horses. I shall never overtake them. 
Pm in nae plight for a tramp on foot. 

1st Coun. If your worship pleases, they are not far off. I'll 
show yer honour a short cut round the hill, and ye'U overtake 
them in five minutes. 

Baiue. Mony thanks t'ye, my gude lad. I ken ye are the 
Prince's friend ; an' ye'll doubtless expect nae reward for helping 
ane o' his officers. In thae kittle times we ha'e little left to give. 
Preserve us ! it is a toilsome thing a commissary ! 

[^Exit with Countryman. The rest go off. 

Enter VVaverley, completely armed, with target^ Sfc, and 

AUCK POLWARTH. 

Alick. But, yer honour, the Mac-Ivors have no passed by 
yet. They are in the trench afore the castle, and I hear their 
pipes coming down the hill e'en now. 

Wav. I shall march no longer with the Mac-Ivors, Alick. 
I wish to overtake the rest of the army as soon as possible. 

Alick. I wad just crave a hearing for one half -minute first. 
The ne'er be in me if I think you are safe amang these Highland 
rintherouts. 

Wav. What do you mean, Alick? 

AuCK. The Mac-Ivors, Sir, ha'e gotten it into their heads 
that ye ha'e affronted their young lady, Miss Flora ; and I heard 
mair than ane say, e'en now, as I passed by, they wadna tak' 
muckle to mak' a black cock o* ye ; and ye ken yourseP there's o' 
them wadna mind a bawbee the weising a ball through the Prince 
himsel' an the chief gied them the wink, or whether he did or no, 
if they tiiought it would please him when it ^da doiii^. 
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{During this, Callum Beg steals in behind and conceals him- 
self. He fires his pistol at Waverley, and escapes im- 
mediately,^ 

Wav. Ha ! Surely that sliot was fired at me ? Fergus is 
incapable of treachery, but I am not so confident of his followers. 
I know their proverb — the best revenge is most speedy. 

Alick. It was that deevil's buckie, Callum Beg. I see him 
whisking alang ahint the long wall, and now he has joined the 
clan. {Military music.) ' 

The Clan march on the Stage icith banners, Officers, Sec Waverley 

steps up to Fergus indignantly. 

Wav. Colonel Mac-Ivor, one of your people has this instant 
fired at me from a lurking-place. 

Fer. (To the Clan.) Halt! (To Waverley.)— As that, ex- 
cepting the circumstance of a lurking place, is a pleasure which 
I presently propose to myself, I should be glad to know which of 
my clansmen has dared to anticipate me? 

Wav. I am at your command, Sir, whenever you please. The 
gentleman who has taken your office upon himself is your page 
there, Callum Beg. 

Fer. Callum, stand forth from the ranks ! Did you fire at 
Mr Waverley ? 

Cal. No. 

Alick. You did. I saw you as plainly as ever I saw the Ohl 
Kirk at Coudingham. 

Cal. You lie. 

Fer. Silence, I command you both. Callum, give me your 
pistol. — ( Examining 27.)— The pan and muzzle are black with the 
smoke — it has been this instant fired. Take that, for acting with- 
out orders, and lying to disguise it. — (Strikes him down.) — Stand 
still, upon your lives. I'll blow out the brains of the first man 
who interferes between Mr Waverley and me. I could not but 
wonder. Sir, at the fickleness of taste which you were pleased to 
express to-day. But it was not an angel, as you justly observed, 
who had charms for you, unless she brought an empire for a for- 
tune. I have now an excellent commentary on that obscure 
text. 

Wav. I am at a loss even to guess at your meaning. Sir, 
unless it seems plain that you intend to fix a quarrel on 
me. 

Fer. Your affected ignorance shall' not serve you. The 
Prince — the Prince himself has acquainted me with your manoeu- 
vres. You break off your intended match with Flora to fulfil 
more advantageous engagements with Miss Bradwardine. Not 
content with slighting the sister of your friend, you could also 
carrfr off his mistreas, 
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Wav. Did the Priace tell you I was engaged to Miss Brad- 
wardine ? Impossible ! 

Feb. He did, feir — so either draw and defend yourself, or re- 
sign your pretensions to the lady. 

Wav. This is absolute frenzy, or some strange mistake. 

Fer. No evasion, Sir, draw your sword. 

AV AV. Must I fight in a madman^s quarrel ? 

Fer. Then give up, now and for ever, all pretensions to Miss 
Bradwardine^s hand. 

AVav. What title have you, or any man living, to dictate such 
terms to me ? Sooner will I resign my life. 

{They are on the point of engaging^ when shouts of "JRoom, room for 

his Boyal Highness ! '^ are heard.) 

The Pmnce enters, with his Suite. 

pRiKCE. Hold, gentlemen, I entreat you ! Quarrelling among 
yourselves, and at such a moment ! Will you, upon every slight 
caprice, endanger the cause in which you are engaged ? 

Wav. I am ignorant why Colonel Mac-Ivor fixes a quarrel 
on me, except that he accuses me, most unjustly, of having 
engaged the affections of a young lady in prejudice of his pre- 
tensions. 

Fer. If there is an error it has arisen with his Royal High- 
ness himself. 

Prince. Am I then mistaken, Mr Waverley, in supposing you 
are an accepted lover of Miss Bradwardine, a fact of which I was 
by circumstances, though not by communication from you, so 
absolutely convinced that I alleged it to Vich Ian Vohr, as a 
reason why, without offence to him, you might not continue to bo 
ambitious of an alliance which, to an unengaged person, even 
though once repulsed, holds out too many charms to be lightly 
laid aside ? 

Wav. I have no title to the honour conferred by your Royal 
Highnesses first supposition ; and, for the rest, my confidence in 
my own merit is, justly, too slight to admit of my hoping for suc- 
cess in any quarter after plain and positive rejection. 

Prince. Upon my word, Mr Waverley, you are a less happy 
man than I had good reason to think you. But allow me, my 
friends, to be umpire in this matter, not as your Prince, but as 
Charles Stuart — a brother adventurer in the same gallant cause. 
Consider your own honour ! Shall we give our enemies the ad- 
vantage, and our friends the scandal, of showing that, few as we 
are, we are not united ? And forgive me, if I add that the names 
of the ladies who have been mentioned crave more respect from 
us all than to be made themes of discord. 

Fei?. His Royal Highness is right. This, at all events, is 
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neither the time nor place to settle our pretensions. Edward, 
there's my hand. 

(Waverley takes his hand with cordiality — Loud shouts from the 

Clan ) 

Prince. Now, then, my gallant friends, we'll march with 
double confidence against our common foes. We hear they have 
collected in force to oppose our progress to the south. A few 
hours will bring us to their encampment. At once we will attack, 
and prove our swords as true, our hearts as firm, as when we 
fought and won the gallant day of Gladsmuir. On foot your 
Prince will lead you, and fall with honour, or deserve the palm 
of victory ! Forward I 

l^Grand march^ and exeunt, 

END OF ACT IV. 



act iFiftfi. 

SCENE I. 

Enter Mrs Flockiiart and Bailie Macwheedle. 

IMrs F. Come yer wa's in, Mr Macwheeble ; ye needna be 
afraid for me. I wad betray nae gentleman in your circumstances. 
Eh! lack-a-day! lack-a-day I there's a change o' markets! How 
merry poor Colonel Mac-Ivor, and all o' ye, used to be in our 
house. Oh, d'ye ken. Sir, when he's to suflFer? 

Bailie. Suffer ? Why, where is he ? 

Mrs F. Eh ! Lordsake, d*ye no ken ? Ye maun mind he was 
ta'en somewhere about the English border, when it was sae dark 
that his folk never missed him till it was ower late, and then they 
were like to gang clean daft. And now the word is gane that the 
Colonel is to be tried, and to suffer wi' them that were ta'en at 
Carlisle. 

Bailie. But, Mrs Flockhart, can you gi'e me ony tidings of 
my old master, the Baron of Bradwardine ? 

Mrs F. The auld laird that used to tak' sac muckle snuff and 
sing thae outlandish sangs? Naebody kens whare he has con- 
cealed himself : but Deacon Clark, the white-iron smith, says it 
wj]} go hard wi' him for having been out twice ; — and troth he 
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might hae ta'en warning; but there's nae fule like an auld fule — 
the puir Colonel was only out ance. 

Baiue. And the laird's daughter, Miss Bradwardine — — 

Mrs F. Ou ay, the laird's daughter. She was a very bonny 
lassie, puir thing, but no sae grand as the lady Flora. 

Bailie. But where is she? Tell me, if ye ken, for Heaven's 
sake! 

Mrs F. Ou, wha kens whare ony o' them are now, puir 
things ; but I doubt some of her friends wiUha'e ta'en her awa' up 
the country. Eh, eh !— kittle times and sair changes I 

Bailie. Ye may say sae, Mrs Flockhart. This a' comes o' 
white cockades, and lang guns, and Highland gillies, tramping 
about as though the world was their ain. Gude guide us! 
They'll be clever folks that get Duncan Macwheeble into another 
rising. 

Mrs F. But I doubt ye are not quit this time. Bailie. My 
certie ! ye are no gude for muckle at the fighting trade ; but I 
would lie ill to see ye carried down the Grass-market. 

Baiue. Hout, Mrs Flockhart ! Dinna mention sic a thing. 
Ye gar my very flesh tremble to think o't. But it will no come 
to that this time, I hope — the heading and hanging aye gangs to 
the great folk, as just reason it shoiUd, seeing they were like to 
mak' maist by the job, if it hadna gaen against them. 

Mrs F. And the puir Colonel? Will they no gaehimhis 
life this time— sae well fa'rd as he was too ! 

Bailie. I dinna wish the young gentleman ony ill, Mrs 
Flockhart ; but I hope they that ha'e got him will keep him, and 
no let him back to the Highland border, to plague us wi' black 
mail, and a' manner o' wrongous oppression and spoliation. For 
my part, I never wish to see a kilt in the country again, nor a 
red coat neither, nor ever a gun, for that matter, unless it were 
to shoot a paitrick. My certie ! They're a' tarr'd wi' ae stick. 

Mrs F. I doubt ye are right, Bailie ; but I canna help greet- 
ing when I think o' the puir Colonel. But ye seem sair ta'en 
down, sae come yer wa's, and I'll get ye some refreshment and a 
gill o' gude usquebaugh. Ye had better no gang out again till 
the gloamin'. There's naebody here will ken ye— Kate and 
Mattie, the limmers, gaed aff wi' twa o' Hawley's dragoons, and I 
hae twa new queans instead o' them. 

Bailie. Mony thanks to ye, Mrs Flockhart. Ye were aye a 
kind-hearted soul. Oh, Duncan Macwheeble, an I ance get ye 
safe hame again, out o' a' their devildom and mischief, ye sallna 
gang a-sodgering a second time, to be made commissary-general 
to a' King George's army. lExeu7it. 
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SCENE II— r^e Court-house in Carlisle. 

Court assembled for the trial of prisoners — Fergus Mac-Ivor and 
Evan Dhu in the fronts ironed and guarded by dismounted 
dragoons — The back of the Stage and Galleries filled with Spec- 
tators, 

Clerk. Fergus Mac-Ivor of Glennaquoicb, otherwise called 
Vich Ian Vohr, and Evan Mac-Ivor, otherwise called Evan Dhu 
Maccombich, you, and each of you, stand attainted of high trea- 
son. What have you to say for yourselves, why the court should 
not pronounce judgment against you that you die according to 
law? 

Fer. I cannot suffer this numerous assembly to suppose that 
to such an appeal I have no answer to make. But what I have to 
say you would never endure to hear, for my defence would be your 
condemnation. Proceed, then, in the name of Heaven, to do what 
is permitted to you ! Yesterday, and the day before, you have 
condemned honourable blood to be poured forth like water. Spare 
not mine. Were that of all my ancestors in my veins I would 
have perilled it in this quarrel. 

Evan. (EisingS) I would crave your lordship's permission to 
— that is— if your lordship's honour were agreeable— I — I — ^I 
would just say 

(-4 murmur of compassion among the spectators.) 

Presid. Speak freely, and without fear. If you have been 
operated upon by the influence of your superiors, your case will 
receive all due mitigation. 

Evan. Weel, then, my Lord, I was only just gaun to say that 
if your exalted honour and the honourable court would let Vich 
Ian Vohr go free just this ance, and let him gae back to France, 
or ony where else, so as no to trouble ye ony mair, ony six o' the 
very best o' his clan will be willing to be justified in his 
stead ; and if ye'U let me gang down to Glennaquoich' I'll fetch 
them up to ye myseP, to head or hang just as it pleases your fancy, 
and ye may begin with me the very first man. 

{Laughter in the Court.) 

Presid. Silence, gentlemen. Such merriment is both unsea- 
sonable and unmanly. 

Evan. {Looking sternly round.) If the Saxon gentlemen ai*e 
laughing because a poor man, such as me, thinks my life, or the 
life of six of my degree, is worth that of Vich Ian Vohr, it's like 
enough they may be very right. But if they laugh because they 
think I would not keep my word and come back and redeem him, 
I can tell them they ken neither the heart of a Highlandman nor 
the honour of a gentleman. 
riiEsw. Jguorant and infatuated man I Following the ideas 
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in which you have been educated, you have this day given us a 
striking proof how the loyalty due to the king and state alone are, 
from your mistaken ideas of clanship, transferred to some ambi- 
tious individual, who uses you as the tool of his schemes. If you 
will make up your mind to petition for grace, I will endeavour to 
procure it for you, otherwise 

Evan. Grace me no grace ! If you are determined to shed 
Vich Ian Vohr's blood, the only favour I would accept from you 
is to bid them loose my hands, gi'e me my claymore, and bide ye 
just a minute sitting where ye are. 

Presid. This is enough. Your blood be upon your own head. 
For you, Fergus Mac-Ivor, I can hold out no hope of mercy, nor 
even of delay. You are permitted to hold free conversation with 
your friends ; but, in consequence of your late desperate attempt 
to escape, your execution is ordered to take place immediately. 
Prepare then to meet, within an hour, your last sufferings here, 
and your final audit hereafter. 

Fer. I desire nothing else, my Lord. Even on the instant I 
am prepared to meet my fate. I knew well the desperate stake I 
risked, and am no boy to sit down and weep because fortune has 
declared against me. The game has been played nobly — the for- 
feit shall be paid manfully. With my last breath will I pray for 
the cause I have maintained through life. In the field or on the 
scaffold I am equally prepared to die for it. 

Presid. Break up the court, and remove the prisoners till the 
hour of execution. [Scene closes, 

SCENE THE LAST.— X Tower in the Castle of Carlisle, 

Keeper unbars the gate, and admits Waverley. 

Keeper. There, Sir, you may remain till the prisoner returns 
from receiving sentence. His execution is ordered in an hour ; 
but till then his friends are permitted to have access to him. 

[Exit, 

Wav. Can it be of Fergus Mac-Ivor they speak thus — of 
Fergus, the bold, the chivalrous, the free-mindea? The lofty 
chieftain of a tribe devoted to him. Is it he that I have seen lead 
the charge and head the attack? The brave, the active, the 
young, the noble, the love of ladies, and the theme of song ! Is 
it he who is ironed like a malefactor — who is to be dragged on a 
hurdle to the common gallows — to die a lingering and a cruel 
death — and to be mangled by the hand of the most outcast of 
wretches? 

(The door is unharred — Fergus and Evan enter ironed and 
guarded — Yehgus perceives Waverley, a7id throws himself 
into his arms.) 
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Fer. My dear Edward ! 
Wav. My dear Fergus ! 

Fer. This is truly kind. But how did you gain admittance ? 
Are you not endangering yourself? 

Wav. No, Fergus, I run no risk. Through the interest of 
my friends I have obtained an imconditional protection. 
Fer. And the worthy old Baron ? — 

Wav. Has been equally fortunate. Fergus, my friend, why 
should you alone be excepted ? 

Fer. Of myself I think not. But you — you will — ^you will 
marry Rose — you will live long and happily — ^You will sometimes 
remember Fergus ; and the bitterness of my own fate is alleviated 
when I think that some of my dearest friends at least have escaped 
the storm which crushed our lofty expectations. But how will 
you conquer all the prejudices of our whimsical old friend ? How 
settle precedence between the three ermines passant and the bear 
and boot-jack ? 

Wav. How, oh, how, my dear Fergus, can you talk of such 
things at such a moment ? 

Fer. Why, we have entered Carlisle with happier auspices 
to be sure. On the 16th November last, for example, when we 
marched in, side by side, and planted the white nag on these 
ancient towers. But, since my time is short, let me come at once 
to what interests me most : The Prince— has he escaped ? 
Wav. He has — and is in safety. 

Fer. Praised be Heaven for that I And my poor clansmen ? 
Wav. They left the army immediately after your capture, 
and, not being present at the final conflict, have suffered less 
than other tribes. 

Fer. You are rich, Waverley, and you are generous. When 
you hear of these poor Mac-Ivors being distressed about their 
miserable possessions, remember you have worn their tartan, and 
are an adopted son of their race. The Baron, too, who knows 
our manners, and lives near our country, will apprise you of the 
time and means to be their protector. Will you promise this 
to the last Vich Ian Vohr ? 

Wav. Solenmly, Fergus. The memory of Edward Waverley 
shall live in those glens as the friend of the sons of Ivor. 

Fer. I would to heaven I could bequeath to you my rights 
to the love and obedience of this brave and primitive race : Or, 
at least, as I have striven to do, persuade poor Evan to accept of 
his life upon their terms, and be to you, what he has been to me, 

the kindest — the bravest — the most devoted But no— that 

cannot be — you cannot be to them, Vich Ian Vohr ; and those 
three magic words are the only Open Sessame to their feelings 
and sympathies. Poor Evan must — must attend his foster- 
brother in death, as he has done through his whole life. 
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Evan. And I am sure Evan never desired nor deserved a 
better fate than just to die with his chieftain. 

Enter a Party of dismounted Dragoons, Keeper, and Assistants. 

Keeper. Strike off their fetters — Your time is nearly expired. 

Evan. These are the very chields that galloped off at Glads- 
muir before we could kill a dozen of them. They look bold 
enough, now, however. 

Fer. You see, Edward, the compliment they pay to our 
Highland strength and courage. We have lain here, like wild 
beasts, till our legs were cramped with palsy : and when they 
free us, they send six troopers, with loaded carabines, to prevent 
our taking the castle by storm. — (Drums without heat to arms,) — 
That is the last turn-out I shall ever hear and obey. And now, 
my dear, dear Edward, but a few moments remain to me. Ere 
we part let us speak of poor Flora — a subject which awakes the 
tenderest feeling that yet thrills within me. 

Wav. Fergus — we part not here. 

Fer. Yes, Edward — ^we do.— You must come no further. 
Not that I fear what is to follow for myself — Nature has her 
tortures as well as art ; and how happy should we think the man 
who escapes from the throes of a mortal disorder in half-an-hour. 
This matter, spin it as they will, cannot last much longer. But 
what a dying man can suffer firmly may kill a living friend to 
look upon. The mummery, too, of exposing the senseless head — 
they have not the wit to grace mine with a paper coronet ; there 
would be some satire in that, Edward. I hope though, at least, 
they will set it upon the Scotch gate, that I may look, even after 
death, towards the blue mountains of my own dear country, the 
love of which is twined round every fibre of my heart ! 

Enter an Officer and Attendants, 

Officer. Fergus Mac-Ivor and Evan Maccombich, the guard 
awaits to conduct you to execution. 

Fer. a moment. Sir, and I am ready. Give this letter and 
this lock of hair to poor Flora : My last remembrance, in token 
that her brother blessed her with his dying breath. You, 
"VVaverley, will soon know the happiness of mutual affection in 
the married state. Long may Rose and you enjoy it ; but you 
can never know the purity of feeling which combines two orphans 
like me and Flora — ^left alone in the world, and being all in all 
to each other, from our earliest infancy. Heaven, I trust, will 
strengthen her to bear the shock, and she will think of Fergus 
as of the departed heroes of our race, upon whose deeds she loved 
to dwell. 

Way. Will she not see you, then ? 
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Fer. a necessary deceit will spare her the agony of a last 
dreadful parting. I could not sustain the interview without tears, 
and I cannot bear that these men should think they have the 
power to extort them. She was made to believe she would see 
me at a later hour, and that letter will apprize her that all is 
over. 

Flora. {Without.) Where is he? Oh, for mercy's sake 
withhold me not! A moment's delay is all I h&k.— (Enters.) — 
Ah! he is still here! — (Falls in his arms.) — ^Fergus! Fergus! 
They would have kept me from you — ^they would have deprived 
poor Flora of the consolation of a last embrace ! 

Fer. Strengthen me, heaven, that I may endure this trial 
with the firmness of a man. My dearest Flora ! it was I who 
would have deceived you — but in kindness. I wished to spare us 
both the bitter agony of parting. 

Flora. Then it is no dream, but a terrible reality ! My 
mind has wandered, and scarcely would admit conviction of the 
horrors that surround me. Those men — the muffled drums— the 
awful preparations ! I see— I feel them all ! — And will they tear 
you from me, my brother? Will they deprive me of my only 
stay — my only prop on earth ? — But I cannot suffer long — my 
heart will soon break — and then, Fergus, they can never separate 
us more ! 

Fer. Flora ! My beloved sister ! Calm this dreadful agita- 
tion. You terrify and unman me. I can smile at tortures — I 
can look on death with an unchanging eye — but to see you thus, 
is more than human fortitude can bear. 

Flora. Oh, yes!—yes — I am — I am calm — I am still and 
composed as the silence of the grave ! But do not let them tear 
you from me yet — Let me for a few moments only gaze upon 
those features, and clasp this hand in mine. Could I but die 
thus ! — 

Fer. Flora, we must submit to oiur destiny. It is in vain 
now to reflect on what might have been. 

Flora. Ob, vain indeed! The past and the future are alike 
beyond our control. I thought I had prepared myself for this. 
How often have I pictured to my mind the strong possibility of 
this horrid issue, and tasked myself to consider how I could sup- 
port my part ; and yet how far have all my anticipations fallen 
short of the unimaginable bitterness of this dreadful hour ! 

Fer. Heaven will protect and strengthen you, my sister! 
Your high sense of duty — your strength of mind, superior to 
your sex— 

Flora. Ay— there— there it is ! There is a busy devil at my 
heart that whispers— and the thought carries madness with it — 
that the strength of mind on which Flora prided herself has mur- 
dered her brother] 
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Fer. My dearest Flora, how can you give utterance to a 
thought so shocking? 

Flora. Is it not so? But yet it haunts me like a phantom — 
it is ever present— ever intrudes its horrors on my mind— ever 
whispers, that my brother, as volatile as ardent, would have 
divided his energies among a hundred different objects. It was I 
who taught him to concentrate them, and to gage all on this 
single desperate cast. Oh, could I recollect that I once — but 
once — had said to him, — Remain at home — spare yourself — your 
vassals— your life — for enterprises within the reach of man! 
But O ! the dread conviction presses on my brain— that I hurried 
him on to his fate — I spurred his fiery temper— and half of his 
ruin at least lies with his sister. 

Fer. Banish such wild and incoherent fancies. Recall to your 
mind the principles in which we have both been educated, and 
the only path of duty which, from infancy, we were bound to 
follow. 

Flora. Do you think I can have forgotten them ? I do "not 
regret the attempt we have made, because it was wrong. Ah, no ! 
On that point I am armed — but because it was impossible it could 
end otherwise than thus ! 

Way. {Coming forward,) Yet it did not always seem so des- 

Eerate and so hazardous as it was ; and would have been chosen 
y the bold spirit of Fergus whether you had approved jb or no. 
Your counsels only served to give unity and consistence to his 
conduct — to dignify, but not to precipitate his resolutions. 

i?'LORA. Oh, you are a true friend ! This is indeed kind ! To 
see you here at such a moment ! Pardon me that I perceived you 
not before ; agitation and distress had bewildered me. He always 
loved you at his heart, though, perhaps, I too have occasioned 
you uneasiness. But you must forgive us both. — (Endeavouring 
to he calnij Waverley takes her hand and tries to speak, hut is un- 
ahle.) 

Flora. (Wildly.) Do you remember you once found me 
making Fergus's bride-favours? Now I have been sewing his 
bridal garments. We have kind friends here, who are to give 
hallow^ earth in their chapel to the bloody reliques of the last 
Vich Ian Vohr. But they will not all rest together I No I— his 
head I — ^I shall not have the last miserable satisfaction of kiss- 
ing the cold, cold lips of my dear, doar Fergus \~^(Faints in strong 
convulsions in Fergus's an/w.) 

Fer. Flora I Dearest Flora I 

Officer. (Coming forward.) The hour is long expired, Sir, we 
can delay no longer. Pardon me, but, however paiiuul, we must 
perform our duty. 

Fer. I am ready, Sir. One moment only. Give me one mo- 
ment ! — (Presses her affectionately to his heart.) — She cannot feel the 
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last pressure of affection ! She hears not the last fervent blessmg 
of her brother! In such a moment insensibility is happiness. 
Flora I Beloved sister I Farewell for ever.. Edward, I can- 
not speak — you understand me? 

Way. (Receiving her.) Confide her to my care. 
Fer. (With a strong effort recovers perfect composure^ and turns 
to the officer with dignity ) — The bitterness of death is past ! — 
Lead me to my fate ! 

[Exit with Officer^ Guards, ^^c. 
Wav. Flora! Dear Flora!— Yet *tis cruelty to arouse her 
torpid faculties. She wakes to misery. To her the world is now 
a blank and cheerless desert. 

(Muffled drums without,) 

Flora. (Starts up with a shriek of agony.) Ah ! that dreadful 
sound ! Where am I ? Who brought me here ? Who surround 
me? — Stand off! The thick air obscures my sight! — ^Fergus, 
Fergus! Where is he? A moment since I clasped him in my 
arms — and now — (Drums louder.) — Ha! that dreadful sound again ! 
All flashes on my mind^it rushes through my brain like molten 
lead I Ha ! I see him still — he is there— one moment — hold me 
not — Fergus, Fergus ! — He calls me again — he beckons me to ap- 
proach — again I feel his hand inclosed in mine —I hold him in my 
arms. Now we defy our destiny — Fergus — they can never 
separate us more ! — (Dies.) 



THE END. 
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act iFiwt. 

SCENE l.^Mrs M'CandlislCs Inn. 

Several Farmers and others at one table drinking, ^-c. — Mrs 
M*Candlish (the Landlady), and Bailie Mucklethrift, 
seated in chairs at another table at tea — A large comfortable firey 
d*c. — The curtain rises to the symphony of the following 

GLEE. 

The winds whistle cold, 

And the stars glimmer red, 
The flocks are in fold, 

And the cattle in shed. 
When the hoar frost was chill. 
Upon moorland and hill, 

And was fringing the forest-boug>>, 
Our fathers would trowl 
The bonny brown bowl, 
And so will we do now, 

Jolly hearts ! 
And so will we do now ! 

Gaffer Winter may seize 
Upon milk in the paU ; 
*Twill be long ere he freeze 
The bold brandy and ale! 
For our fathers so bold. 
They laugh'd at the cold, 

When Boreas was bending his brew; 
For they quaffed mighty ale, 
And they told a blythe tale, 

And so will we do now, &c 

Mrs M'C. A merry, social glee, and well s'»mg, good neigh- 
bours. 

First F. Then, here's your good health, landlady, in the 
parting glass ! for we must away up to West-green to-night, to 
be ready for the fair on Monday. 
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Mrs M*C. Well, then, good evening, and a good sale to you, 
farmer. I wonder I haven't seen your old friend, Andrew Din- 
mont, on his way there; he generally leaves his little horse, 
Dumpling, here at fair time. 

Second F. You'll see him, never fear ; there'd be no cattle 
worth the handling, and no cudgeUing worth a broken head, 
without Dandie Dinmont at the fair. But come along, neigh- 
hours ; the evening wears, and we must be jogging. Good night 
t*ye, mistress. lExeunt Farmers. 

Mrs M^C. He's as kind a heart, and as strong an arm, that 
Dinmont, as any for forty miles round the country. 

Bailie. And of good worldly substance, they say, Mrs 
M*Candlish, considering the instability of human affairs. 

Mrs M*C. He's e'en as good as yourself. Bailie—and would I 
were no worse; but I need not complain, for who would have 
thought, when I was housekeeper at EUangowan Castle, and Sir 
Godfrey Bertram member for the county, that I should sit here 
this night, landlady of the Gordon Arms in Kippletringan, expect- 
ing his only child to come to this poor house of mine, to pay off 
all his servants, without knowing, poor girl, where she's to go 
next. 

Bailie. Ay, ay! the instability of human concerns. And 
who would have thought that Gibbie Glcssin, the attorney, 
(whom I, Robin Mucklethrift, the hardware-man, remember to 
have refused credit for a sixpenny penknife,) should have been 
giving a grand dinner, and claret, in your house this very day, on 
purchasing the estate of his aforesaid benefactor, and turning 
that only child out of doors ; and he'll pay the bill, ready money, 
doubtless, Mrs M*Candlish? 

Mrs M*C. That he does, or the devil a drop of wine shall go 
down his throat in this house. I wish I had the tying a halt — 
{Bell rings violently.') But, there, I must be waiting on them ; 
they'll be wanting another magnum of claret. (Takes up a large 
bottle, and is going, hut stops.) No, take it you, Grizzy, and say I'm 
gone to bed. (Exit Grizzy with the bottle.) I have not the heart 
to look at them, making merry on the orphan's substance I the 
property that should, by right, belong to poor Miss Bertram I If 
it were not that we victuallers must keep open doors to all cattle, 
I'd soon clear the house of them. I trust. Miss Bertram will not 
come up till to-morrow ; I would not for a silver pound she found 
them ranting and rioting here. (Knocking heard without.) And 
there she is, I doubt. 



^ Enter Jock Jabos (the Ostler.) 

Well, Jock, is it Miss Bertram? 
Jock, No, it*a only a single rider ^ m\s\,xesa» 
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Mrs M^C. A single rider ! some Manchester lad in the cotton 
line. Well, he must just come in here. \Exii Jock. 

h\kr Colonel Mannebinq, icrapped up in a great-coat^ as from 

horsehackf ushered in by Jock. 

Col. Let me disturb nobody, landlady ; your house is full, I 
understand ; I can sit very well here (^Crosses to the fire-place,) 

Mrs. M*C. {Looking at him.) Not much of the rider, 
either. 

Jock. I'll tell you what, mistress ; he's got as pretty a piece 
of horseflesh as ever stood in your stable. I'm a judge, I reckon, 
by this time, and one may always know a gentleman by his 
horse. [Exit. 

CuL. (Seating himself near the fire.) It's lucky the oH inn 
was at hand to shelter me in this sudden storm; but great 
changes, I perceive, have taken place since I saw it. I wish I 
may find my kind friend at the castle well ; but he'll scarcely 
recollect me, I daresay. Sixteen years' hard military service in 
India is apt to rub a young man's features a little out of 
memory. 

[Pm/& off his great-coat. 

Mrs M'C. {Approaching and receiving it.) I beg your 
honour's pardon; would your honour choose any refreshment 
after your ride ? 

Col. {Seating himself.) If you please, my good lady. 

Bailie. {Aside.) Your honour to a Manchester rider! 
Pshaw ! {Apart to Mrs M'Candlisii, after eyeing the Colcjnkl.) 
I'll soon find out what he is. {Crosses to the Colonel, draws a 
chair^ and sits facing him.) Any news of trade, friend? How's 
cotton in the market now ? 

Col. {Dryly.) Cotton ! really, sir, I do not know. 

Bailie. Ay, you don't know — humph! {Apart to Mrs 
M*Candlish.) He's in the hardware line. {To the Colonel.) 
You'll be dealing in the steel article, I fancy. 

Col. {Smiling.) Steel I why, sir, you are a little nearer the 
mark. 

Baiue. I thought so. Pray, do you Birmingham folk find the 
patent never-spilling coal-scuttle answer in the trade ? They go 
off pretty bobbishly here, when they are double japanned ; I 
sent five to Ellangowan Castle last week. 

Col. Ellangowan Castle, sir ! I was on my road thither. 

Bailie. You need not trouble yourself, sir ; I furnish them 
with all articles in your line, at the lowest Birmingham prices. 

Col. Sir ! 

Bailie. {Consequentially.) Yes, sir, in the hardware line, 
and I shall si^er no interlopers ! 

Coi . Sir, you're an impertinent little fellow I (^Adtjmxcxwg h& 
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cane,) Perhaps this is harder ware than you would like to 
deal in. 

Mas M*C. (Interposing,) Our Bailie, sir, is an honest little 
body, but he's apt to mistake. You were asking after Ellan- 
gowaUf sir. Was it the old family, or the present, that you came 
to visit, sir ? 

Col. I mean Sir Godfrey Bertram, of EUangowan. 

Mrs M'C. Alas! you come too late for him, poor gentle- 
man ; he died last week, sir, under sad circumstances. 

Col. Sir Godfrey Bertram dead ! 

Bailie. A mebmcholy instance of the mutability of worldly 
matters — ^fallen from all his greatness, and twenty-seven pounds 
six shillings and eightpence halfpenny in my books. 

CoL. Dead ! good heaven I I owed him much. 

Bailie. If you please to make me payment of the aforesaid 
sum, sir, I will give you a receipt of so much of your debt. 

CoL. Has he no child? 

Mbs M^C. An only daughter, sir — thought to be an only 
child. 

Bailie. My receipt wiU be exactly the same as hers. 

CoL. Thought to be an only child ! When I was in India I 
heard he had a son. 

Mrs M^C. Ah I well-a-day ! you heard right, sir, he had a 
son indeed — ^but, oh me ! — 

Bailie. Now, don't begin whimpering. (To the Colonel.) 
She lost her husband, sir, on the very day that son disappeared. 

Mbs M^C. Aye, I did indeed ! sixteen years ago. 

Bailie. Well, don't cry so far back. He was a revenue 
officer, sir, and was found murdered in the wood, hard by — ^by 
smugglers it was supposed, headed by a desperate fellow — one 
Dirk Hatteraick — ^hali devil — half Dutchman. 

Mrs M'C. The villain I that there should be such lawless, 
contraband ruffians, suffered in a Christian land. 

CoL. I beg your pardon, madam ; but may I ask what con- 
nection the misfortune of your first husband had with the young 
heir of EUangowan? 

Mrs M*C. Yes, surely, your honour : — Little Harry Bertram, 
then a beautiful boy, five years old, and his tutor, one Dominie 
Sampson, as they call him — you'll maybe remember him, sir, if 
you remember EUangowan long ago. 

CoL. A tall, stiff, sUent man, is he not? 

Bailie. The same, sir, half crazed with his learning, poor 
sUly man, and knows nothing of business. 

Mrs M'C. He's a Httle absent, indeed, poor man ; but very 

affectionate, and as simple as any child. Well, sir, this Dominie 

Sampson, and Httle Harry Bertram, were walking in the wood, 

and hjr came my poor husband from looking down the coast, and 
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offered to give the boy a ride on his horse, and bring him back 
to dinner to the castle in an hour ; but, lack-a-day I lack-a-daj I 
that hour never came, for poor Duncan was found weltering in 
his blood ! 

Col. And was the child murdered, too ? 

£ailie. That no man can tell, sir, for he was never found. 

Mbs M*C. There was an old gipsy-woman (that then lived 
on the estate, and used to nurse the infant), was suspected of 
stealing him, out of revenge for Sir Godfrey's transporting one of 
herons for poaching. 

UOL. And has nothing ever been heard of him since? 

Mrs M*C. Nothing, sir; but from that day, the old gentle- 
man. Sir Godfrey Bertram, who was never over careful, became 
worse and worse, and wasted and wanted, and wanted and 
wasted, and trusted and trusted — 

Bailie. Till he trusted an attorney. 

Mbs M^C. And then, sir, distresses broke his heart, and he 
died, leaving his poor daughter penniless and unprotected on the 
wide world! 

Bailie. His affairs in utter disorder, and twenty-seven 
pounds six shillings and eightpence halfpenny in my books. 

Mbs M^C. But, the worst of it; Bailie, was the advantage it 
gave that rogue of an attorney. 

Baiue. Yes, sir ; for, if the boy had lived, the old gentleman 
could not have burdened, or parted with an acre, it was all so 
strictly settled on heirs male. But Glossin contrived, they say, 
while his mind was so distressed, to wheedle him out of some 
rash deed. 

Mbs M*C. But it will never prosper; if he has cheated the 
helpless, and oppressed the fatherless, he'll die — mark my words, 
Bailie — a good-for-nothing beggar, yet. 

Bailie. Why, I hope the young heir may cast up; the 
mutability of human affairs is great, and there's news of Dirk 
Hatteraick's running a cargo on these shores again for the first 
time since the business; if so, the gipsy wife, if she's alive, 
won't be far off, I dare say. 

Mrs M*C. The murderous wretches! if I catch them I'll 
bring them to justice if I sell the very sign over my door. (A 
noise heard unthout) Gracious heaven ! I hope that's not Miss 
Bertram come just now, before the house is clear of those drunken 
— and if it is, what shall I do ? — for their room's close to the 
only one I have to show her into. {Goes and listens.) 

Baiue {To the Colonel.) There was some little mistake 
between you and me, sir; you said you dealt in steel, whereby I 
thought — 

Col. {Smiling.) I have dealt in steel, sir ; I am an ofBicer in 
the army, retired horn Bervice, 
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Bailie. (Anlde,) Retired from service ! Then it would not 
bo worth my while to offer him my shop-bill. 

Col. And am just arrived from India, to settle in this neigh- 
bourhood, [lietires. 
Bailie. (Aside.) From India! and settling here!— that's a 
different story ! 

[Goes to the tahky fumbles in his pockets, pulls out a spectacle 
case, large pocket'book, Sfc. 

Re-enter Jock Jabos. 

Jock. Mistress ! mistress ! there*s Miss Bertram, poor young 
lady, just stepping out o' the chaise, ytV Mistress Flora, and 
Dominie Sampson buried up to the chin in old books, — ^you must 
go to them directly ; —and mistress, who do you think yon gentle- 
man is? 

MbsM*C. Who, Jock? 

Jock. The great Colonel Mannering ! 

Mrs M*C. What? for whom the Woodboume estate was 
bought ? 

Jock. The very same. 

MrsM^C.) No sure! 
& Bailie.; ^o» sure! 

Jock. Ay, as sure as boots are not brogues — ^he was daily ex- 
pected, you know. There's his servant, just rode in — a genteel 
lad like myself, and a good judge of horses ; and there's his sister, 
and the devil and all, following as fast as they can— there's news 
for ye, mistress. , lExit. 

Mrs M^C. He shall see Miss Bertram ; he may be a good 
friend to the poor young lady. {Crossing to the Colonel.) Your 
honour will excuse me, I must attend to Miss Bertram, who is 
just arrived, sir. 

Col. If you would take an opportunity of informing her, a 
friend of her late father is anxious to be acquainted with her, you 
will greatly oblige me. 

Mrs wo. That will I, sir, and gladly ; for I am quite fearful 
of that Glossin's riotous party up stairs ; perhaps some of 'em may 
intrude on her, and your presence may oe a protection to her. I 
am but a poor double widow, sir ! and as for the Dominie, worthy 
Boul ! he's just nobody at all. Your servant, sir. [^Exlt. 

[The Bailie, who has found his advertisement, struts up to 
the Colonel and presents it. 

Bailik. Colonel Mannering, sir ! If, on your settlement in 
a strange land, you should have occasion for fire-grates, tongs, 
pokers, shovels, coal-scuttles— plain or patent; candlesticks, snuf- 
fers, extinguishers, savealls, &c., &c., &c. You may be supplied 
as far as an extensive stock— 

Col. And the mutability ol bumaxx ^ii«AT^^ 
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Bailie. True, sir — ^will permit — and that at the sign of the 
Three Trouts and the Frying-pan, kept by your humble servant, 
Kobin Mucklethrift, ironmonger and brazier, of Kippletringan, in 
Scotland. lExit 

Col. The honest, and worshipful magistrate, I perceive, 
doesn^t lose sight of the main chance, in the imccrtainty of affairs. 
But yonder goes Miss Bertram — poor girl ! how pale and melan- 
choly, and yet how engaging ! Well, the daughter of my earliest, 
and best friend, shall not be left without a protector, to shield her 
sorrows from injustice and oppression. [Exit, 

SCENE n. — Another Boom in the Inn^large doors in the hack. 

Enter Lucy Bertram. 

AIR. 

Ye dear, paternal scenes, fareweU ! 

The borne where early fortune smil'd ! 
No longer there must Lucy dwell — 
Of fortune robb'd, from home exird, 
A wretched orphan child 
Now weeps her last farewell, 

Farewell ! 

Tho' doom'd to wander far and wide, 

A maiden, friendless, desolate. 
With Heaven my innocence to guide, 
1 fear not, tho* I mourn my fate, 
But all that it ordains await, 
And weep my last farewell ! 

Farewell ! 

Enter Mrs M*Candlish — Flora a7id Jock hringing in boxes and 

various tight luggage. 

Mrs M*C. Dear Miss Bertram, I ask pardon — I never was so 
sorry in my life — my house quite full, and a noisy party of gentle- 
men in the best room. I have not another place but this to show 
your ladyship into — and this is but a public sort of a room rather, 
and I didn't expect your ladyship till to-morrow. 

Miss B. Do not disturb yourself ; I shall be but a few minutes 
in anyone's way. I will but dismiss my servants, and retire to 
my bed-room. 

Mrs M'C. And here is Dominie Sampson, your ladyship's 
old tutor, stalking up stairs out of your carriage. 

M[S3 B. Do not suffer your people, my good dame, to exer- 
cise their merriment at the expense of that worthy man. 

Mb-i M*C. Not for the world, my dear lady. 

Miss B. His person, his retired habits, and great absence of 
mind are, at times, I own, calculated to excite somewhat more 
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than a smile ; but, when the impulse of his excellent heart breaks 
forth, he rather forces a tear from the eye of sentiment, than a 
laugh from the lungs of ribaldry. 

Mrs M'C. Very true, indeed. But I beg pardon. Miss Ber- 
tram, there is a stranger, a gentleman now in the house, a par- 
ticular friend, he says, of my late honoured master, who wishes to 
be permitted to speak with you. 

Miss B. If he has business I suppose I must see him ; but do 
not let me be unnecessarily troubled. 

IShe retires — ^Mrs M^Candush turns to go out. 

Enter Dominie Sampson, with an immensely large hook under his 
arm, in old fashioned binding, and brass clasps, his appearance 
puritanical, ragged black clothes, blue worsted stockings, pewter 
headed long cane^ Sec 

Mrs M*C. You're welcome to Kippletringan, Mr Sampson ; 
how have you been this long time? 

DoM. Thanks, worthy madam. And how is your husband, 
Mr Kennedy ? (Observing her surprise,) Eh, eh I out upon my 
tongue, he's deaal — I mean honest Provost M'Candlish. 

Flora. (^Pulling him by the sleeve.) Why, Dominie Sampson, 
what are you about? he's dead too. Would you bring both the 
poor woman's husbands alive one after the other? 

DoM. Prodigious ! 

(He is confounded, and silent, and retires.) 

Flora. Come, Mrs M^Candlish, don't take it amiss ; the 
poor Dominie, you know, is apt to make mistakes. 

Mrs M'C. 'Twas kindly meant in Mr Sampson, I dare say ; 
but both my dear departed husbands to be called to mind at 
once 1 Oh 1 'twas too distressiug ! 

Flora. 'Twas indeed ! too much for any woman to bear. 

lExit Mrs M*Candlish— Dominie by this time has opened 
his great book and sat down to read upon some band 
boxes, which give way under him. 

Flora. Oh ! my best bonnet ! I had rather have had twenty- 
husbands at once than had it spoiled. 

DoM. Prodigious I Ubi lapsus? Quid feci? 

Flora. Fecey! What's your fecey to my bonnet? Your 
head's too learned for the rest of your body, Mr Sampson, aud 
leads it into sad errors. What do you do with that great lum* 
bering book now ? 

DoM. Josephus's history — light reading, Mistress Flora, for 
travellers. (Goes to the table.) 

Miss B. (Calling.) Flora. 

Flora, les, ma'am. (Looking at Dominie, who has put his 
hat upon one of the lighted candles.) Mercy on me. 

(Goes to Lucy.) 
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Miss B. Before I part with you, my good girl, 1 must thank 
you for the affectionate attention you have shown to me under 
my misfortunes. In this purse you will find an additional re- 
membrance of your kindness ; it is indeed but a trifle, yet— 

Flora. (Half crying,^ Don^t mention it, madam, I shall 
never find such another mistress, I'm sure. 

Miss B. Not so ; I hope you will find, at least, as kind a 
mistress in the English young lady, Miss Mannering. 

Floba. I hope I may, ma'am; but I shall never cease to 
think of you and all your goodness — and poor Mr Sampson, 
though he has spoilt my bonnet, poor dear, good man ! — what 
will become of him now ? 

Miss B. That, indeed, is a grievous question. He was the 
tutor of my youth, my dear father's last and only friend ; it is 
like a second separation from him ; but it is part of the severity of 
my fate, and must be endured, however hard the struggle. 
(Calling.} Mr Sampson ! Mr Sampson ! 

(The DomNiE is deeply involved in his hooky and does not hear her,} 

Floba. (Looking over him.) Come, Mr Sampson, leave 
Jo — ^heefus, and attend to Miss Bertram. 

DoM. My honoured young lady! I crave pardon; I was 
oblivious. 

(He Jumps up, and, with awkward eagerness and ludicrous 
officiousnessj snatches up the snuffers, and snuffs out one 
candky then another — Draws the tahky overturns ity and 
advances to Miss Bertram.) 

Floba. Only see now ; the poor dear man thinks himself in 
the parlour at Ellangowan, trimming the candles for my poor 
old master, to read the newspapers. Oh ! he has a rare head ! 

Miss B. You give yourself too much trouble, Mr Sampson ; 
it was not that I wanted of you : but I have a small account to 
settle. Permit me. (Putting a little-pocket hook into his hand,) 

DoM. {Looking at it.) Truly, a very small duodecimo! (Opens 
it, takes out a haiik note, and unfolds it) It is for ihe sum of fifty 
pounds — ^prodigious ! Is it your pleasure that I should hie me 
forth to procure little notes in exchange for the same ? 

Miss B. No, Mr Sampson ; but in my present circumstances, 
alone, almost without fortune, it is impossible — I have not indeed 
the means — to support a household, and that note is your own, 
till some other situation—- 

DoM. (Slow at first to comprehend, he hecomes agitated, and 
speaks with great feeling. ) No ! Miss Lucy, never ! If your father, 
whom I served and loved in prosperity and adversity, should rise 
from the dead, and bid me leave you, it were impossible, impos- 
sible! And that note— that note befits not me, young lady. 
(Returning it.) 
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Miss B. I know it is inadequate. Yet, trifling as the recom- 
pense is, take it — oh ! take it, I beseech you. 

DoM. {Pushing hack Tier hand gently,) Peradventure, Miss 
Lucy, you are too proud to share my pittance, and I grow 
wearisome unto you. 

Miss B. (Greatly distressed,) Oh, no ! you were my father's 
old, his only faithful friend ; I am not proud — heaven knows, I 
have no reason to be so — but what, what can we do ? 

DoM. I can teach ! I can write ! I can cypher ! I can labour ! 
Heaven will protect ! Heaven will provide always I if our wills 
and endeavours be not wanting. 

Miss B. Oh ! sir ! 

DoM. (Solemnly,) But I cannot, cannot be severed from the 
child of my affections ! the daughter of my dear, dear master ! 

I will be no burden — I will be, Heaven willing, an aid — I 

(Miss Bertram turns away much affected.) 

Enter Colonel Mannering and Mrs M'Candlish, unpcrceiced^ 

at the hack of the scene. 

Flora. (Interposing,) Dear Mr Sampson ! you only distress 
yourself and Miss Bertram ; you had better take the 

DoM. Woman I No — It is not the lucre — it is not the lucre ! 
but I have eaten of her father^s loaf, and drank of his cup for 
thirty years and upwards ; and to think that I would leave his 
daughter, and leave her now, in her distress and dolour I No, 
Lucy Bertram — I crave pardon, Miss Bertram, I would say — you 
need never opine it. You would not have put a favourite dog of 
your father's from your door, and will you use me worse than a 
hound ? Entreat me not to leave thee, I beseech thee ; for while 
Abel Sampson liveth he will never, neyer be separated from 
thee ! 

(Rests upon the tahle, covering his face with his hand,'*.) 

lExit Flora. 

Mrs M'C. (Aside to Colonel M.) Cood lord, sir I did you 
ever hear anything like that, from one who scarcely speaks three 
words on an ordinary occasion ? The man's inspired ! 

Col. (Aside to Mrs M*C.) *Tis the eloquence of the heart, 
my good lady — whose fervour no efforts of the imagination can 
equal. 

Miss B. "Well, then. Mr Sampson, we will not separate ! no, 
even though our joint laoours should procure our daily bread. 

DoM. (Rising,) Gratias! Beatissime! 

Miss B. Alas! for the pride of birth! Of all the rich and 

noble, who claimed kindred with me, an heiress of that house, 

which was the source of their nobility. Of all who shared my 

father's favour and hospitality, this being who was the too fre- 

qiient object of mockery and derision, alone remains attached to 
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me. (A burst of loud and boisterous mirth is heard behind the doors.) 
What noise of revelry is this ? 

Mrs M*C. Lord preserve us ! they're breaking up, and, per- 
haps, some of 'era will be coming through here I (To Colonel 
M., who retires a little.) Just bide a bit here, sir. 

Miss B. Gracious heaven! I thought I heard the voice of 
Glossin among them. {Noise repeated.) 

DoM. Mrs M^Candlish, this vicinity to hilarious drunkards 
beseemeth not the chamber of Miss Lucy Bertram. 

(^Noise and laughter again heard — the doors Jit/ open.) 

Enter Gilbert Glossin, as leaving a drunken partij, flushed with 

wine, and singing. 

Miss B. (J)rawing down her mourning veil.) Glossin himself I 
What am I doomed to suffer ! 

Mrs M*C. (^Running up and opposing Glossin\'i entrance.) You 
really can't come this way, sir — it's impossible ! there's a lady 
here, Mr Glossin— a lady who would not wish to see you, sir. 

Glos. Egad ! I shall indulge no such caprice, Mrs M'Cand- 
lish. I have settled my bill, ma'am, and I have a right to walk 
into any public room in your house, ma'am. A lady not wish to 
see me ! Egad ! perhaps that's a civil hint that I should come to 
see her. (Advancing to Miss B.) I beg pardon, madam, if I in- 
trude — but my name is Glossin, madam, Gilbert Glossin of 
Elian gowan, at your service. 

Miss B. (^Raising her veil with dignity.) I know it too well, 
sir, and how you became so. I remember my father's death- 
bed, and who embittered his last moments by pressing alleged 
rights, how acquired, I leave between heaven and your own con- 
science. 

Glos. (^Aside, disconcerted.) Stand by me, good claret. 
AVhy, Miss Bertram, there are things which may have seemed 
h rsh to you, doubtless, or any lady ; but they flow from the law, 
madam — from the law ! 

Miss B. (Calmly.) No, sir, not from the law, but from such 
as pervert it to their own sinister purposes, as empirics poison 
their patients by the undue use of medicine. 

Glos. You are severe. Miss Bertram. (Assuming an air of 
conjident familiarity.) But I trust you will see this matter other- 
wise. It is yet in your power to be mistress of Ellangowan 
Castle and your paternal state — had you listened to my 

Miss B. Sir, I understand your meaning, and will save you 
the pain of speaking it more explicitly. When you formerly ad- 
dressed the daughter of your patron, then with all the advantages 
of high birth and supposed fortune, I rejected your intrusion, but 
it was without reproving your audacity ; but, sir, when you insult 
the poverty of the daughter of Ellangowan, by inviting her to 

1^ 
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share the spoils of her own house, so dishonestly acquired, she 
turns from you with loathing and contempt. 

DoM. Prodigious! 

Glos. (Fiercely). Come, come, madam, you may repent this ! 

DoM. (JVho has by degrees become agitated, comes fiercely up.) 
Avoid thee, thou eyil one ! thou hast slain and taken posses- 
sion 

Glos. Come, Mr Dominie Sampson, we'll have no preaching 
here. 

Miss B. Mrs M^Candlish, is this intrusion on an unprotected 
female^ 

CoL. {Coming suddenly up between Glossin and Miss B.') Not 
unprotected. Miss Bertram, while the obliged and grateful friend 
of Sir Godfrey, your father, can defend you 1 {To Glossin.) Sir, 
your company is unpleasant — ^your absence desired. There's the 
door, and you will oblige me particularly by leaving the room 
this instant. 

Glos. {In a bullying tone,) I don't know who you are, sir, but I 
know the law, and I know 1 can split a pistol-bullet against a pen- 
knife, and I shall suffer no man to use such damned freedom with 
me. 

COL. {Coming close up to him.) liOok you, Mr Glossin, it will 
avail you nothing here to act either the rogue or the ruffian, the 
bully or the attorney ; that you do not know me matters not; I 
know you, and if you do not instantly descend those stairs, by 
the heaven above us you shall take but one step from the top to 
the bottom. 

DoM. Prodigious ! 

Glos. {Retiring,) I — I— I don't choose to brawl here, sir, sir, 
before a lady, but you shall here more of me, sir. 

Col. When I do, sir, I shall treat the information as it de- 
serves. 

Mrs M*C. This way, Mr Glossin, if you please ; Pll attend 
you, sir, I never showed any one down stairs with greater pleasure 
in all my life. 

[Exeunt Mrs M^Candlish and Glossin. 

DoM. Jubilate ! the evil one is discomfited and fled ! Ju- 
bilate I 

CoL. I beg pardon. Miss Bertram ; my temper is naturally 
impetuous, and 1 have alarmed you ; hear my apology at once. 
1 hough personally unknown to you, you perhaps have heard the 
name of Mannering — Guy Mannering. 

Miss B. 1 think I have heard my father mention it, sir; but, at 
this moment 

CoL. Hear me, then, briefly. The son of an ancient family, 
J came at fourteen yean old, with my widowed mother, to your 
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northern capital We were distressed tten, as you are now ; a cir- 
cumstance drew on me the notice of your father ; he became our 
friend and comforter, and his interest procured me a military 
appointment in India, where I have been successful beyond my 
wishes. Paternal estates, also, have since opened to me in 
England, but my attachment was here. I wrote to a friend to 
purchase property in this neighbourhood, and learned, on my 
landing in Britain, I was proprietor of AVoodboume. Surmises of 
distress in Sir Godfrey's family also reached me, and I hurried 
down to pay my debt of gratitude. I came, alas ! too late to 
oflFer it to my generous benefactor ; let me have the satisfaction 
of finding I may be useful to his daughter. 

DoM. I have scanned him well, and believe him to be the 
very Guy Mannering who was the inmate of your father's house 
some sixteen years ago. And for his military propensities I will 
avouch, inasmuch as he was wont to put gunpowder into my 
tobacco-pipe, and amuse himself with the explosion thereof. 

Miss B. Colonel Mannering, your generosity, and still more, 
your affection for my dear father, entitle you to my kindest 
thanks— I will add, my confidence — but distress must excuse 
caution, and 

Col. I will presume no farther ; my sister, whose carriage I 
have outrode by nearly an hour, will soon be here, and to her 
intercession I shall leave my suit. 

DoM. I do myself prefer the equestrian to the vehicular mode 
of conveyance, but, to say sooth, I am most accustomed unto the 
pedestrian. 

Miss B. Colonel Mannering then will excuse me for the pre- 
sent, nor think that my hesitation arises from anything but a 
wish that the acceptance of his friendship should be as proper as 
the offer is kind. [ExiL 

CoL. Mr Sampson, you must forgive me my boyish tricks ; I- 
did not know the worth I teased. I was then a spoilt urchin — 
spoilt by your patron and mine ; but fortune has cured me. 

DoM. And fortune, sir, (as the Heathens called her — I should 
rather say Providence,) has been kinder to me ; for, for thirty 
years I have never had to seek a home or a table, until this pre- 
sent moment of time. 

Col. And you never shall have to seek either, Mr Sampson, 
if you will accept the shelter of my roof. Your learning and 
patience will bring a blessing with them. 

DoM. Of learning, sir, it doth not become me to speak— 
albeit, I know most ancient and modern tongues. And of patience 
I have had but little exercise, since five-and-thirty years ago, 
when I was boarded for twenty pence a week at Luckie Sour- 
kails in the High Street of St Andrew *s. And there, though I 
hungered somewhat, I was nothing a-thirst, being near the prin- 
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cipal fountain or pump of that town, so that I might drink daily, 
and no one say, Sampson, thou exceedest in thy potations. But 
hath your honour no son, whom I might train up m polite letters, 
and elegant accomplishments, as a requital for my daily bread ? 

Col. I have only a sister, Mr Sampson, about ten years 
younger than myself ; how far she may profit by your instruc- 
tions 

DoM. (^Assuming great consequence.^ She may — she will — she 
shall ! I will teach her the Hebrew language—or I should rather 
say, the Chaldaic, since your honour is aware that the generic 
Hebrew hath been lost from the time the ten tribes were led into 
captivity by Tigleth Peleazer. 

Col. 1 believe, sir, you will have an instant opportunity of 
consulting her own taste upon the matter, for here she comes. 

Etiter Julia Mannering, dressed in a fashionable travelling liahiL 

Miss M. {Running immediately up to Colonel Mannering.) 
My dear brother, how fast you must have ridden. 

Col. Rather, how slowly you must have followed, my dear 
sister ; — ^but I am glad you are here, for I need your assistance 
most particularly and immediately. 

Miss M. Well, well, you shall have it, but don't be impatient ! 
I must attend to my own affairs first. Where's the landlady ? 

Pie-enter Mrs M*Candlish and Flora. 

Mrs M*C. Here, my lady, at your service. (Curtseying 
low,) 

Miss M. Oh ! do me the favour to tell me if there be a young 
woman here, who has enquired after Miss Mannering? 

Mrs M*C. This is the person, I believe, my lady. {Present^ 
ing Flora.) 

Col. Landlady, let me speak a word with you. 
Mrs M'C. Directly, your honour. 

{Goes to Colonel M., and after seeming to receive his direC' 

tionSy goes off. — The Dominie, during the conversation oj 

Miss M. with Flora, with characteristic formality and 

awkwardness^ circles round Miss M. twice, as if about to 

address her, but starts back when she looks at him, which she 

does with some surprise, as if amused at his strange faure.) 

Miss M. (To Flora.) You served a young lady of this 

country, I am told. 

Flora. Yes, ma'am. 

(Curtsies at the several breaks in Miss M.'s speech.) 
Miss M. A Miss— Miss— Miss Bertram, I think; I never 
heard the name before. 
DoM. Prodigious I 

Miss M. However, I understand she's an excellent younir 
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lady, and her character of you is qui e satisfactory. (Sampson 
seems pleased.) 1 believe Miss Bertram dressed her own hair ? 
That won't quite suit me. I shall wish you to study a little under 
my brother's valet de chambre, that you may be able to arrange 
my hair a-kt-Chinoise, to dispose my aigrette, and Circassian tur- 
ban, so as to throw Vair imposant over my figure. 

DoM. (Shaking his head,) This is harder than Chaldaic — yea 
— than Hebrew; — Tigleth Peleazer himself would have been 
puzzled at it. I dubitate whether this damsel will fructify by my 
learned endeavours. 

Re-enter Mrs M*Candlish, showing in Lucy Bertram, whom the 
Colonel instantly presents to his sister. 

Col. Julia, let me solicit your sisterly intercession with this 
young lady, the daughter of Sir Godfrey Bertram, the friend by 
whom your brother's fortunes were entirely promoted, and for 
whose recent loss, I grieve to say, she now suffers. It is my 
wish she should honour Woodboume with her presence, and find 
in it a retreat suited to her present feelings. Miss Bertram, let 
me introduce to your friendship a soldier's sister — rather a hair- 
brained girl, but well-deserving the kindest regards, I assure 
you. 

(They retire and converse — Dominie listejis to their discourse.) 
Mrs M'C. (Coming forward.) I'm as glad as if any one had 
ordered a rump and dozen, or the commissioners bespoke a county 
dinner. I hope they may persuade Miss Bertram — ^who knows 
what may happen if they do ? The great Colonel ISIannering, 
with sacks full of diamonds, from the Indian wars, and who was 
loved by her father too! If it should happen, there'll be fine 
doings in the Gordon Arms that day, I'll warrant. 

DoM. (Jumping fonvard from the party. ^ She will consent to 
go to the mansion of the great man of battle! — Exultemits! 
Venite I Exultemus I — I will rejoice — I will uplift a stave of joy 
—yea, I will sing I I do remember me of a catch, which I was 
wont to sing twice a.-year, when a bursar of St Leonard's College, 
St Andrew's, with good appro-ba-ti-on. (He makes many contor- 
tions and efforts^ like one who first forgets word then tune^ at length 
breaks out with absurd hashfulness^ at which they laugh,) 

»* The fox jump'd ever the parson's gate, 
Fal la loo, fo lero, lero loo ! " 

Bear with me, my friends ; it is but seldom I am thus jocose. I 
will again essay, and with more audacity, for my own voice did 
somewhat abash me ! 

" The fox jumped over — ^ 

Verily, I need support. Worthy l^Irs M^Candlish, sing with 
me. 
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MrsM^C. I! 

DoM. Yes ; Cantate with me. 

MbsM^C. Heaven help you! I never sung in all my life! 
But there's two of our honest neighbours in the next roora, who 
hate Glofisin and all such oppressors, will be glad enough to can- 
titate with you, I warrant. 

DoM. Then announce the gladsome tidings unto them, and 
bid them hither. 

lExU Mrs M^Candlish. ' 
In the meantime I will preludize. 

FINALE. 

Enter two neighbours during iJie symphony, 

Doic. '* The fox jumpM over the parson^s gate, 

And stole his poultry from uuderhis nose ; 
' Aha! * quoth the parson, who popp'd out his pato^ 
* A good fat hen, and away she goes ! * '* 

Miss M. (Leading LuCT forward.) 

Calm, Icdy I calm vour troubled breas^ ! 

Beneath our roof of friendship rest ; 

There say what most may soothe your woes— 

DoM. " A good fat hen, and away she goes ! " 

Miss B. Friendship, thou can*st balm impart 
To the wounded, suffering heart I 

A mourner, to thy eenerous roof I fly 1 

And, then, should silent tears intrude. 

The gleam of glistening gratitude. 
Shall light the pendent drops in sorrow's eye. 

TBIO— MISS M., DOMIKIE, and Chorus. 

Miss M. Away with old care, let the dullard go drown : 

Mirth and pleasure, life's short, rosy moments should 

crown, 
For what gain or what good e'er from sorrow arose ? 

DoM. " A good fat hen, and away she goes ! " 

CuoBus. Let's rejoice ! 

DoM. It doth beseem us t * 

Chorus. Let's be jovial I 

DoM. Ezultemus ! 

Chorus. Hence, ye sordid and litigious I 

Hence, oppression, hence ! j 

Dov. Prodigious! ^ \ 

\Exeiint 

END OTT ACT 1. 

so 
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SCENE I. — Miss Mannering's Boudoir^ in the house at Wood- 
bourne — A door leading into Miss Mannering*s Apartment — 
Large folding doors, through which is seen the library — Venetian 
tvindowsj opening on a Balcony, with steps leading to the lake 
beneath. The moonlight gleaming upon it, with strong, clear and 
distinct illumination — The Apartment is decorated unth Indian 
curiosities, Horns, skins of Tigers, S^c, dresses of Indian tribes 
book-stands, dressing and work-tables^ three chairs, four lights 
on the table, a harp, S^c. 

Miss Mannebing, Miss Bertram, and Colonel Maknebikg, 

discovered as after Supper, 

Miss M. Upon my word, brother, it is quite time to send 
you about your business. Formerly I had to beg for your 
society. I admit there was little temptation in those days. 

CoL. Pardon me, Miss Mannering ; but now you will allow 
it is doubled. 

Miss M. Ay, as you double a cypher, by placing a figure 
before it, and render its value tenfold. 

{Pointing to Miss Bertram. They rise from the table,) 

Col. Julia, pray prevail upon Miss Bertram to sing that 
lovely air she was beginning when the servant interrupted us — it 
was a most beautiful thing I wild, yet so pathetic. 

Miss B. It has borrowed its tone of feeling, Colonel Man- 
nering, from the situation of the singer. It is said, from a very 
ancient period, to have been sung in our family to soothe the 
Blumbers of the infant heir. 

MissM. Oh! pray sing it. 

Miss B. It is not worth refusing. 

AIR.— MISS BERTRAM. 

Oh ! slumber, my darling, 

Thy sire is a knight, 
Thy mother a lady. 

So lovely and bright ; 
The hills and the dales, 

From the towers which we see, 
They all shall belong. 

My dear infant, to thee. 



I Oh ! rest thee, babe, rest thee, babe, sleep on till day 

i Oh ! rest thee, babe^ rest ihee, babe, sleep wlule you ix^av. 



( 
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Oh ! rest thee, my darling, 

The time it shall come, 
When thy sleep shall be broken 

By trumpet and drum. 
Then rest thee, my darling. 

Oh ! sleep while you may, 
For war comes with manhood, 

As light comes with day. 

Oh ! rest thee, babe, &c 

Miss M. And was this really made for your own family ? 

Miss B. Oh, yes — and a hundred more such ditties. AVhile 
my only brother, little Harry, was spared to my parents, it was 
sung to him every night, by an old gipsy nurse; and I have 
heitfd, though so young, he could sing it quite well. There is 
not a milk-maid on the estate pnce ours but can chant it, and 
knows its history ; and I have heard — though it hardly deserves 
mentioning — that the person now in possession — this Glossin, 
has, as far as he can, forbid them to sing it, which makes it 
doubly a favourite with me. 

Col. That's not surprising; music and poetry were never 
made for so base-born and wretched a chicaner. 

Miss M. Brother, high-born and chivalrous as you are, neither 
were they made for you, after twelve o'clock at night, in a quiet 
house in the country. 

Col. I obey your hint. Good night, Julia ! {Salutes her tvith 
kindness and familiarity^ then turns to MissB. very respectfully.') That 
every mommg may bring Miss Bertram nearer to the restoration 
of all her heart can hope, is my most earnest prayer, and shall be 
the object of my most zealous exertion. 

[Exit 

Miss M. A lion in the toils I Oh, Lucy ! dear Lucy I if yoi 
knew what meshes have been spread for that proud Colonel ii 
vain. 

Miss B. Good night, Miss Mannering ; and, if I do not chide 
you for these speeches, it is because your kindness always atones 
for your—your 

Miss M. For my folly, eh ? Well, well, sleep and dream of 
gallant knights vanquishing wicked robbers, and restoring forlorn 
damsels to their rightful homes. 

Miss B. Good night, good night I 

[Exit, 
(Boat crosses the Lake.) 

Enter YhOr^A, 

Miss M. She is a charming girl ! But how can she remember 
all the names of her ancestors — these Rolands, and Mac-Dinga- 
^*iieB, and Dojaagilds— (Seeingf Floila,) Oh, Floral did my old 
8S 
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servant, Grace, whom my brother sent back to the house in Lon- 
don, say nothing to you before she went away ? 

Flora. Oh, yes, ma'am (significantly) ; she told me your 
ladyship might have some occasion for my services in a very con- 
fidentisd way (boat appears again) ; that there was a gentleman 
of whose addresses Colonel Mannering disapproved rather, 
ma'am. 

Miss M. But she should have added, also, that my brother 
could find no possible objection to him, but in his own prejudices 
against a man of unknown birth, who could bring no Mac-Ding- 
awaies nor Donagilds to back his suit. Now, though I cannot 
sympathise in such prejudices, I have, since the unhappy duel 
between them, in which my lover was wounded, endeavoured to 
avoid all communication with him ; yet, I fear, he is at this mo* 
ment perhaps too near me. 

Flora. What, here, madam? 

Miss M. Twice have I heard about this hour on the lake a 
flute, playing an Indian air, which, in happier hours, we used to 
sing together. 

Flora. Ay, madam, it's he, I warrant ; no one but a lover, 
or a madman, would come fluting on a lake, at moonlight, on a 
cold winter night. (A flute heard playing without.) Hark, 
madam! as I live, I think I hear it now! 

Miss M. Hush ! (A flute is heard to play the symphony of an 
Indian air under the tcindow.) Is it earthly music ? I'm in the 
land of superstition, and begin to share its influence, I think. 

Flora. AVait a little, ma'am ; you'll find the fluting gentle- 
man no ghost, I warrant. 

Miss M. It is, indeed, the very air he taught me. I'll sing it. 
If it should be he, he will answer it. 

AIB.— MISS MANNERING. 

Oh, tell me, love, the dearest hour 
The parted anxious lover knows, 

When passion, with enchanter's power. 
Across his faithful memory throws 
Its softest, brightest flame. 

Bertram (Without,) 

*Tis when he sings on some lone shore. 
Where echo's vocal spirits throng ; 

Whoso airy voices, o'er and o'er, 
On still and moonlight lake prolong 
One dear-loved, thrilling name. 

Enter Henry Bertram, rushing up the balcony steps 

from the lake, 

Bert. Julia, beloved Julia ! 
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MissM. 'Tis he himself ! Begone, begone 1 What will this 
end in ? (Turns away from him.) 

Flora. A ring, a parson, and a cradle, I warrant, ma^am. 

(^Stands as tie.) 

Bert. Will you refuse me even the privilege of a friend, 
Julia? 

Miss M. You deserve not the name, thus to seek a stolen in- 
terview, which I am forced to endure, because my giving any 
alarm would again involve you in a quarrel with my brother, and 
bring your life once more in danger. 

Bert. Do you then blame me, Julia, for what was forced 
upon me by his caprice, his injustice ! Oh, let mo now enforce 
you to fulfil the hopes you once gave me, and trust to time 
to reconcile your proud brother. 

SONG.— HENRY BERTRAM. 

Be mine, dear maid, my faithful heart 

Can never prove untime ; 
*Twere easier far from life to part, 

Than cease to live for you. 
My soul, gone forth from this lone breast, 

Lives only, love, in thine ; 
There is its holy home of rest, 

Its dear, its chosen shrine. 

Then turn thee not away, my dear, 
Oh ! turn thee not away, love ! 

For, by the light of truth, I swear 
To love thee night and day, love. 

'Tis not mine eye thy beauty loves. 

Mine ear thy tuneful voice, 
But 'tis my heart thy heart approves, 

A life-enduring c£ioice. 
The lark shall first forget to sing. 

When mom unfolds the east, 
E'er I, by change or coldness, wriag 

Thy fond, confiding breasts 

Then turn thee not away, Ac. 

(^A heavy lumbenng noise heard without in the Library.) 

Miss M. (Alarmed.) What noise is that? 

Flora. (Looking out.) Only Mr Sampson, madam, stumbling 
up and down the library. Never mind the good soul ; with 
him, even seeing is not believing. 

Miss B. For heaven's sake, sir, begone the way you came. 

Flora. Ay, do — here, here, sir. 

Bert. (Running to the Balcony.) I cannot, my boat is in pos- 
semon of your brother's servants. 
3Iiss M, To what difficulty has your folly reduced me ? 
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Flora. (^Watching,) Mr Sampson has blundered tliis way 
sure enough. 

(Dominie Sampson is seen tTirough the library , in Tiis 
night-gown and cap^ with a long candlestick in his 
hand.) 
Miss M. What's to be done ? 

Flora. I have it, I have it ! Do, ma'am, let the gentle- 
man put on one of those outlandish Indian dresses, and squat 
down behind the harp ; IVIr Sampson won't notice him, and if 
he does, let me alone. 

Bert. Nay, if 1 cannot play a Brahmim after being so many 
years in India, it's very hard. 

(They assist to dress him, and conceal him behind 
the harp,) 
Miss M. But how shall we account for his being here, if he 
is discovered ? 

Flora. Ma*am, we must take our cue from circumstances. 

Enter Dominie Sampson /rom the library with a light in his 

hand, 

DoM. Of a verity, this is not the way to mine own apart- 
ment, neither ; nay, it doth seem that of a lady. 

Flora. {Whispering.) There, ma'am, did I not say he would 
not see us ? 

DoM. I would I had the clue of Ariadne, for this dwelling is 
a Cretan labyrinth. I will again essay to extricate myself. {He 
walks onward. — Flora advances^ whom he does not see till close to 
her.) Prodigious ! 

Flora. Why, who would have thought this of you, Mr Samp- 
son, to be prying about so very near my young lady's dressing- 
room, at this time of night ! I assure you I take it very strange 
of you I 

DoM. I was erratic. Mistress Flora. 

Flora. Never mistress me, man I but get away as fast as you 
can ; Lord only knows what Colonel Manneriug will say, if he 
should know of it ! 

DoM. And that might, perchance, prejudice my young mis- 
tress, Miss Bertram, in his opinion. Woful man that I am ! 
who shall deliver me ? 

Flora. Pray go immediately, Mr Sampson. 

DoM. I obey — I will begone swiftly — ^I am beset with fears 
and trepidations. (Goes toward the door o/Miss M.'S bedroom,) 

Flora. {Running after him and pulling him back.) Worse 
and worse, Mr Sampson I that's not your way. Would you 
burst into my young lady's bedroom ? Indeed, Mr Dominie, I 
begin to suspect you. Is that the way you propose to teach her 
Hebrew? Oh! fie! fie! fie! 
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DoM. Prodigious! I am confounded! (^Peeping in.) As- 
suredly, there is a four-post bed, with crimson furniture. I will 
gird up my loins and flee. (Ue struggles out of Flora's grasp, 
stumbles foj^ward, and overturns the Harp, upon which he falls — cw 
he rises he sees Bertram, and stares at him with great surprise^ 
Bertram retains his crossed-legged position of an Indian Priest, and 
stares at him again with great composure.) Mirifice ! whom have 
we here? 

Flora. * Why, Mr Sampson, what mischief will you do next? 
that you should disturb that learned Indian gentleman, just when 
he was occupied in teaching my young mistress the — the — (Aside,) 
what shall I say ? Dear, dear, where shall I find a word ? 

DoM. Is he a teacher? then I reverence him. lu what is he 
profound ? 

Flora. Astrology. 

DoM. Prodigious I Nay, then, I will uplift my voice against 
him. (Loudly.) The occult sciences are a snare of the enemy I 
— delusions of darkness ! — works of the wicked one ! 

Miss M. (Aside.) I must stop his clamours! (Aloud.) 
Nay, Mr Sampson, I see no more harm in the learned gentleman 
teaching me the Sanscrit, than in your proposal to teach me 
Hebrew. 

DoM. Pardon me, most honourable ; I knew not, when I prof- 
fered my poor endeavours, that there was a learned Pundit, who, 
doubtless, is better provided. Nevertheless, I will accost him in the 
Eastern tongue. (To Bertram.) Salamalicum! (Bertram me« 
and salams, which salutation is returned ridicidously by Dominie.) 
Expound unto me, most learned Pundit, whether we shall confer 
in the Sanscrit of Bengali, in the Telinga, or in the Malaya lan- 
guage ? Praise to the blessing of heaven, on my poor endeavours, 
I am indifferently skilled in these three tongues. 

Bert. (Aside.) Confound your skill! I am aground— I 
know only a few words of the Moorish gibberish. 

(A knocking at the door.) 

Miss M. Flora, there's my brother knocking. 

Flora. (To Bertram.) Follow me down the back stairs, 
most learned Pundit. (Apart to Julia, cw she pas.'fes her.) Face 
down the Dominie when your brother comes in, that there was 
nobody here, ma^am ; I'll return directly. 

[Exit, with Bertram. 

DoM. Where has the damsel conveyed the learned Pundit ? 
I would converse with him. 

Miss M. Come in, brother I 

He-enter Colonel Mannering, at the door. 

Col. What has been the matter? I heard a heavy fall in 
jrourroom — no accidenf, I hope? 
86 
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Miss M. You heard Mr Sampson, brother, who has chosen 
this strange time of night to rummage out the Indian manuscripta 
in these cabinets, and has stumbled over my harp. 

Col- How's this, Mr Sampson ? You should take other time 
and place for your Oriental studies, than so close to my sister's 
dressing-room at midnight. 

DoM. Honoured sir I I crave your forgiveness ; I wandered 
unwittingly, and was detained by my thirst of learning. That 
erudite Moonshce, whom I sought to converse withal 

Ikliss M. {Alarmed, and fetching a book from the table.) Tliia 
is the book you sought, I believe, sir. 

DoM. {Opening a fine illuminated manuscript,) Prodigious I 
I profess it is an exemplar of the Shah-Nameh of the illustrious 
Ferdusi ! {Patting it under his arm,) But, touching that Sancrit 
interpreter, whom — 

Re-enter Flora. 

Miss M. Indian interpreter, sir ! here it is in three volumes, 
folio. 

{Pushes them to Sampson.) 

Flora. {Aside to Miss M., while Sampson examines the books,) 
i have sent your Pundit safe off, and told him to wait at the 
village till further advice. 

Miss M {Aside to Flora.) Thank heaven for that I But 
how shall we get safe from the Dominie ? he'll talk of nothing 
else. 

DoM. I profess this is a most erudite work, and of great 
scarcity ! I have observed it, honoured Colonel, noted in cata- 
logues with four R's, which denoteth rarissimus. But, worthy 
sir, as concerning this learned Pundit — 

Flora. Is this the book, sir? 

DoM. It is rare ;— but the Ulemat — 

JMiss M. Or this, sir? 

DoM. It is precious ! — but the aforesaid Brahmin — 

Fl'»r\. Oh, 'tis this, I'm sure. 

DoM. It is of the last rarity ! — but the Moonshee — 

Miss M. Or this — 

DoM. It is curious— but the Moonshee — the Pundit — the — 
{They thrust books upon him, which he cannot refuse himself 
the pleasure of opening, until his hands and arms become 
embarrassed, and he begins to let them fall, one or two 
always escaping, as he picks up the others.) 

Col. Come, Mr Sampson, I fancy you had better retire, 
and what books you wish for shall be brought you. Barnes I 

Enter Barnes. 

Light Mr Sampson to his room. {Sampson gathers up what hooks 
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he can carry,) And, hark ye, when you have showed him in, lock 
the door. I must take precautions against this extravagant thirst 
for information. 

Barnes. This way, Mr Sampson, if you please to follow. 

DoM. Iprx sequar I Prodigious ! 

[Exit J loaded with hooks, following Barnes. 
Col. Once more, Julia, Good night I 

lExit. 

Miss M. (lood night, and thanks for this narrow escape. Go 
to my chamber. Flora ; Til follow directly. 

Flora. Yes, ma'am. 

[Exit. 

Miss M. I declare 1 am frightened at my own imprudence. 
Should my brother discover this business, what will be the con- 
sequence? Oh, dear! I wish he would but sympathise a little 
more with love, and a little less with honour ; but, alas 1 — 

AIR.-JULIA MANNEKING. 

In ancient times, in Britain's islo, 

Lord Henry well was kno^vn ; 
No knight in all the land more famed, 

Or more deserved renown. 
His heart was all on honour bent, 

He ne'er could stoop to love, 
No lady in the land had power 

His frozen heart to move. 

Yet, in that bosom, deemed so stern, 

'i he kindest feelings dwelt ; 
Her tender tale, when pity told. 

It never failed to melt 
But, for no idle passion formed. 

His high heroic mood, 
Glory's sublimer charms alone 

With lover's ardour woo'd. 

[Exit, 

SCENE II. — A desolate Heath heticeen JVoodhoume and 
Kippletringan, — The moon declining. 

Enter Henry Bertram, bewildered and uncertain of his way. - 

Bert. Now, the devil take all glib- tongued ladies' maids! 
Would any one have thought to hear that chattering monkey, 
that rd more to do than just to follow my nose straight across 
the heath, to this Kip-Kap-Kapple — what the devil did she call 
the place? And here I am, fairly thrown out. The moon's going 
down, too, and I may stray further out of my way^ (Shouting^ 
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Holloa! I wish some one was within hail, friend or fee, I caro 
not. 

Enter Dandie Dinmont— jFTe comes forward a little tipsy ^ and 

staggering. 

Dm. Fair and softly, Dandie, my lad I Who was that hol- 
loaing, I wonder ? I should like to fall in with a companion, for 
it's growing confounded dark ; I'll be hanged if I can see my way. 
I wish I hf5 got Dumpling ; many people pretend to guide their 
horse,— now I always let my horse guide me, he'd have carried me 
to the next ale-house, right enough, dark or light. Steady ; my 
head's a little queerish. To think that three poor bottles of rum 
should have done this now, among four I (Sertra^i advances^) 
Who goes there ? {He raises his whip,) 

Bert. A friend! 

Din. Stand fast a bit, though ; parley a little. (^AsldeJ) Dan- 
die, few friends on a moor at midnight. (^Aloud,) What do you 
want? 

Bert. I am a stranger. 

Din. And I am Dandie Dinmont, reckoned the best bruiser in 
this country. I'll eat, drink, or fight wi' ony man — so stand 
off! 

Bert. I don't mean to dispute it, I assure you, ray friend. I 
am an Englishman, my name Brown, a captain in the f usileers. I 
have lost my way, and am really in want of a guide to the next 
town. 

Din. Eh — no ! are you really ? Ye shall have one, then. If 
I had but my little horse, now, you might have rode on his crupper; 
he always finds the way, when I lose it, an' his back's main strong; 
he'd carry six, if 'twere long enough. But come away — steady ! 
Are ye big or little. 

Bert. Why, middling. 

Din. That will do, for this moor, ye must know, is not in 
great reputation — there's thieves and gipsies haunt it. 

Bert. Gipsies, pooh ! 

Din. Oh, man, we hae great faith in 'em in our country. 
They prophesy, and knock down, like nobody knows what, so 
everybody believes in 'em ; and there's an old woman, the queen 
of 'em they say, that deals wi' the devil, and can make 'em do any- 
thing, if she but lifts up her finger; she's known for a witch all 
over these parts. 

Bert. Well, my friend, I'll stand by you. 

Dm. Will ye ? Then give me a rough shake of the hand. 

Bert. With all my heart. 

(Bertram gives him a hearty shake, which Dinmont returns,) 
Din. Gad ! and if your heart be like your hand, it be a 
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Elaguy hard one. But look, yonder's a couple of lights dancing 
onuily before us. 

Beut. a couple ! I see but one, friend, and that seems pretty 
steady. 

Diy. Does it ? Then I've a notion you don't see with both 
your eyes, as I do. But come on ; let's make our way to it. 
Border-fashion, side by side. 

Bert. (Aside.) The fellow grips like a smith's vice. Come 
along friend, then, side by side. 

Din. Ay, like true men ; an' if we meet with rogues, well 
show 'em another Border-fashion, hand to hand. 1 say, you were 
bawling lustily just now. I can bawl a bit myself. Suppose we 
try if we can't have a kind of a — what d'ye call it ? — a double 
Bonpf together, just to cheer the way over the heath. 

Beut. With all my heart. 

DUET-BERTEAM AND DINMONT. 

DiNMONT. Without a companion, what's life but a heath, 

That's wearisome, murky, and long? 
But Dandie defies dulness, danger, and death, 
With his friend, and his glass, and his song. 

Beiitram. You're right ; with a friend, man, you heighten 

your zest. 
And march o'er life's road brisk and brightly; 
With double delight on its green swards you reut. 
And trip o'er its rough places lightly. 

BoTU. Then come on, side by side, and as long ns I've 

breath. 
Here's an arm that's both willing and strong ! 
Jolly hearts bid defiance to danger and death, 
Make light of the dark roads, and short of the 
long. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE III. — A wilder and more romantic part of the Chase, or 
Forest — Scattered Copse Wood, with branches of decayed oaks — 
Cliffs rising behind them — Hills in the distance — Gipsy Tent or 
Hut in the centre, with afire within it, 

Gabriel, Sebastian, and other Gipsies, men and women, discovered 
occupied in cooking, and various other employments, expressive of 
their habits — Children are seen mingling in the group. 

Gab. Sebastian, where's the old gun with the Spanish 
barrel ? 

Seb. Why, will you need her to-night? 
Gab. Ay ; Dirk Hatteraick, the Dutchman's on the watch. 
Seb. AV hat, another shark to be harpooned among us gipsies ? 
(Comes forward and whispers.) I'll have nought to do with it. 
2 haven't forgotten how he cried and groaned. 
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Gab. What hel 

Seb. (Jn a low voice,) He of the wood of EUangowan, six- 
teen years ago, when they stole the child. No, no, I'll have no . 
more of that. Let Dirk Hatteraick do his own bloody business. 

Gab. But it is business that concerns us all. The child — 
that very child is now a man, and escaped from Batavia ; has 
served in the army, and is come home again. 

Seb. How do you know this V 

Gab. I saw him myself at Carlisle two days since, and you 
know that I knew him in India. 

Seb. Well, well, let him alone ; he'll never remember any- 
thing of this country. 

Gab. Dirk doesn't think so, and is determined at least to 
ship him over the herring pond again. Besides, he has other 
plans about it. We have had him close watched ; he has been 
seen twice to take boat on the lake, and was in the house of 
Woodboume this very night ; that Franco knew, and watched him 
out of it. He must cross this way to Kippletringan — 

Seb. I say again, I'll not meddle. What does Meg Merrilies 
say ? — she, to whom we all look up. 

Gab. She say I Why, she dotes — she's no more what she 
was, or ought to be — she's turned tender-hearted, and swears she'll 
hinder us from lifting a finger against the Lad of EUangowan, 
and that, if we attempt to keep him from his own, we but fight 
against fate ! 

Seb. Well, and we dare not dispute her bidding. 

Gab. Pooh ! thou art as bad as she : let us only be secret, 
and do the business before she knows anything about it. Do 
you go, and tell Dick Hatteraick I'll be at Mirkwood path shortly, 
with a party to help him. Tell him to keep his ground, and not 
begin till I come. {Exit Sebastian.] Come, fellows, to our 
several stations. 

GIPSY GLEE AND CHORUS. 
[Words by JOHANNA. BA.n.iK. Music by Bisnop.] 

Franco, Gipsy Girl, and Gabriel. 

The chough and crow to roost aro gone, 

The owl sits on the tree, 
The hush'd wind wails with feeble moan, 

Like infant charity. 
The wild fire dances on the fen, 

The red stfir sheds its ray — 
Up-rouse ye, then, my merry men, 

It is our op'ning day. 

Cuonus. Up-rouso ye, Ac. 

Gipsy Gipl. Both child and nurse are fast asleep, 

And closed is eyerv flower, 



Feanco. 
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And winking tapers faintly peep 

High from my lady's bower. 
Bewilder'd hinds with shorteu'd.ken, 

Shrink on their murky way — 
Up-rouse ye, then, my merry men, 

It is our op'ning daj'. 

Chohus. Up-rouse yc, &c. 

Gab. Nor board, nor garner, own we now, 

Nor roof, nor latched door, 
Nor kind mate, bound by holy vow, 

To bless a good man's store. 
Noon lulls us in a gloomy den, 

And night is grown our day — 
Up-rouse ye, then, my merry men, 

And use it as you may. 

Cnonus. Up-rouse ye, &c. 

[Exeunt, all hut Gabriel, Franco, the Boy, and the 
Gipsy Girl. 

Voices. {WWiout.) Holloa! Holloa! 
Gab. What voices are those ? (Calling off.) Hollao ! who's 
there? 

Enter Henry Bertram and Dandie Dinmont. 

(Aside seeing Bertram.) *Tis he himself, by all that's lucky! 
Then all's safe. 

Din. {Apart to Bertram.) They are the gipsies, but there's 
only one man wiih them ; the rest are not far off I reckon. Well, 
never fear! we are two. By the light, you seem no baby, and 
for me, fair play, and I'll face any three of them! Bless ye! 
they're not fed like the like of us. 

Bert. I fear them not; and with you at my side, friend, 
there's not many things ought to alarm me. 

Gab. What seek ye here ? 

Din: We have lost our way, man, and are seeking that. 
Know ye which way Kippletringan lies? 

Gab. Right over the hill, through the ford, cross the bog, 
through the thicket, and you have it. 

Din. (Aside,) Hill, ford, bog, thicket ! The gipsy knave 
is making fun, I think. (7b Gabriel.) Hark ye, friend, have 
you a head on your shoulders? 

Gab. Ay, sir ; and what of that? 

Din. Why, how think you it would sort with the butt-end of 
a Liddesdale whip? (Shakes it at him,) 

Gipsy Girl. (Aside to Gabriel.) Take care, give good 
words ; that's fighting Dinmont of Liddesdale ; I know him 
well ; I've seen him clear Staneshaw-bank fair from end to end, 
driving fifty men before him. 
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Bert. Come, sirs, there^s no occasion for qnarrelling: this 
gentleman and I want a goide to the town we mentioned, and I 
will willingly pay him himdsomely. 

Din. IVs more than he desenres, to refuse two poor be- 
wildered young creatures help at such a time of night. 

Gipsy Girl. I'm sure, gentlemen, you'll excuse us ; we are 
not accustomed to see the Uke of you, but if there is anything 
that you would take 

Din. Can there be anything we won't takcf my dear ? for I 
IiaTc not taken meat or dnnk this four or five hours, and the cold 
blast on the hills has given us such an appetite, that, as the 
l^orkshireman says, '* I could eat a horse behind a saddle.'* 

Gipsy Girl. Well, sir, such as we have 

Din. That's a good lass. Come, stir. Come, my sulky lad, 
lend a hand here. 

(They draw forward a rude tahle, and place meat and diink 
upon it — Gabriel and Faanco retire and whisper to- 
geiher.) 

Dm. (To Bertram.) Try a leg of her, man ; she's a moor- 
fowl. (Helping him.) Did you ever see a moor-fowl in your part 
of the world? 

Bert. Ko, indeed, unless stuffed, upon the shelves of a 
museum. 

(\fEO Merriliks darts from behind the tent^ she advances 
softly a step or two, and gazes intently on Bertram.) 

Din. Lord 1 the ignorance of your southern gentlefolks ! stuff 
it into your own stomach, man. ( Dinnks. ) This is capital brandy 
too ! it will be moonshine brandy I reckon. The ,smugglers and 
gipsies are all one man's children. — But, lord, captain, since you 
8ay YOU are a captain — did you ever in your Ufe see a woman 
stand staring, as that old gipsy has been staring at you? That's 
she, I take it, I told you of, sh^ they call Meg Merrilies, the 
ruler and terror of them alL 

Bert. (Ikiming round and observing Meg.) My good woman, 
do you know me, that you look at me so hard? 

Meg. Better than you know yourself. 

Bert. Ay, ay— that is, you'll tell me my future fortune. 

(Rises.) 

Meg. Yes ! because I know your past. 

Bert. Indeed ! then you have read a perplexed page. 

Meg. It will be clearer soon. 

Bebt. Never less likely. 

Meg. Never more so. 

Bert. (Offering money.) Your manner is wild and oracular 
enough — come, give me a proof of your art. 
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Meg. Offer it not. If with a simple spell I cannot recall 
times, which you have long forgotten, hold me the miserablest 
impostor. — Hear me, hear me, Henry — Henry Bertram ! 

Bebt. Henry Bertram ! sure, I have heard that name — but 
when, and where ? — 

Meg. Hark ! — hark to the sound of other daya ! — ^Listen. and 
let your heart awake I Girl, come hither, —sing me the song I 
used to sing to Bertram^s babe. 

{The Gipsy Girl comes forward^ and sings the Air which 
Miss Bebtuam sung^ hut more wildly.) 

AIR. 

Oh ! hark thee, younff Henry, 

Thy sire is a knight, 
Thy mother a lady 

So lovely and bright ; 
The hills and the dales. 

From the towers which we soo. 
They all shall belong, 
My dear Henry, to thee. 
Oh ! rest thee, babe, rest thee, babe, sleep on till dny ! 
Oh ! rest thee, babe, rest thee, babe, sleep while you may. 

Bert. These words, do, indeed, thrill my bosom with strange 
emotions. Woman, speak more plainly, and tell me why these 
sounds thus agitate my inmost soul— and what ideas they are, 
that thus darkly throng upon my mind at hearing them. 

Meg. {Speaking.) 

Listen, youth, to words of powV — 
Swiftly comes the rightful hour ! 
'J hey, who did thee scathe and wrong:, 
Shall pay their deeds by death ere long. 

The dark shall be light, 

And the wrong made right, 

When Bertram's right, and Bertram's might, 

Shall meet on Kllangowan'd height ! 

\^Exit Gabriel, suddenly, tip the cliffs, after giving Franco 
some directions. 

Bert. {Gazing on "h^EQ, thoughtful and surprised.) Bertram — 
Bertram I why does that name sound so familiar to me ? 

Din. He is bewitched, for certain — there was always witch 
craft and devilry among them gipsy clan, I have heard. 

Meg. (Who has watched Gabriel up the cliffy) And now, 
begone ! Franco, guide these strangers on their way to Kipple- 
tringan. {To Bertram.) Yet, stay — ^let me see your hand. 
{Leading him forward.) What say these lines of fortune past ? 
Wandering and woe, and danger, and crosses in love, and in 
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friendship. What of the future? Honour^ wealth, prosperity, 
love rewarded, and friendship re-united. But what of the pre- 
sent? Ay! there's a trace, which speaks of danger, of captivity 
perchance, but not of death. (^Looking cautiously round, then 
beckoning DiNMONT, and speaking in a very low, deep voice.) If 
you are attacked, be men, and let your hands defend your heads. 
I will not be far distant from you in the moment of need. And 
now, begone ! Fate calls you. — ^Away ! away ! away ! 

(^She retires behind the tentJ) 

Din. Lord, captain, I wish she may be all right, and not 
familiar with other things than live in this world. 

Bert, Don't be afraid, my friend. 

Din. Fear'dl damn'd a whistle fear I! Be she witch or 
devil, it's all one to Dandie ; — and yet, I felt but queer like, just 
now, when she was conjouring. If I could ha'e mustered a bit of 
a prayer, I don't know but I'd have given it her. — But, as I said, 
devil take me if I baulk you, captain.— (To Franco.) So for- 
wwd, my little fellow I and we'll follow. 

Franco. This way, gentlefolks. 

{Exit Franco up the rocks, Dinjiont and Beutra^i following, 

SCENE IV.— ^ wild Landscape. 

Enter Gabriel, cautiously, and looking lack. 

Gab. Franco has observed my track, I see. That's a pro- 
mising chick in our craft, and loves his profession. lie has as 
quick an eye to mischief as the oldest of our gang. 

Enter Franco, hastily. 

Well, my little decoy duck, are they far behind? 

Fra. Not far ; I watched you, and sported on before, to get 
a word with you, now we're free from old Meg. 

Gab. Well, then, lead 'em down the pass in the rocks, to 
Ilatteraick's point, and contrive to loiter there, till I come up the 
glen with my party ; but, be sure not to give Dirk the signsd, till 
you see us. 

Fra. Trust to me, Gabriel. Hush ! they are here. 

Enter Dandie Dinmont, and Henry Bertram. 

Din. (7o Gabriel.) Halloa I you, sir I You here too? 
What are you saying to the boy ? 

Gab. I only came to give him directions ; I feared he might 
mistake the road. 

Din. Look you, friend : your people sometimes come up our 
water-side : now, they have always had a bam, and clean straw, and 
a bellyful at Charlie's-Hope ; — ^but if yo\x "^Vaj \\a wx^ \jctf3«.\tfy« ^ 

a ^^ ^ 
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the devil take me, if you or tbey shall ever have anything but 
your shirts full of broken bones ! Damn it I I could find the way 
myself; for the brandy has cleared my eyes the rum had 
blinded. 

Gab. There's no cause for your suspicion, sir; you'll be 
taken care of, depend on it. 

SONG.— GABEIEL. 

Follow him, nor fearful deem, 

Danger lurks in gipsy-guile, 
Bude and lawless, though we seem, 

Simple hearts we bear the while. 

Hobber fierce, nor thief is here, 
Who shroud by night in savage deu,- 

Fearless, then, o*er mosses drear, 
Gloomy thicket, darksome glen, 
Safely follow, follow him ! 

From rustic swains the petty bribe, 

Petty spoil from cot, or farm. 
Content the wand'ring gipsy tribe, 

Who the traveller never harm ; 

Then, nor thief nor robber fear. 

Who shroud by night in savage den, 

But through mosses, dank and drear — 
Barren wilds, and darksome glen. 
Safely follow, follow him ! 

lEx€U7it, Gabbiel on one side, Dinhont and Bebtbam 
following Frakgo on the other. 

SCENE Y.—A short Dell, or Pass, with Cliffs, ragged and 
broken — Shaggy underwood growing on each side — In the offing, 
the Sea, or rather an inlet from it — A Smuggler'' s lugger lying in 
tJie distance — Two Smugglers seen lurking on the rocks — The grey 
dawn of morning, with the sun faintly seen to light the extreme 
horizon. 

Enter Diek Hattebaick and Sebastian down the rocks, 

Hatt, By the element, your fire's out, your spirits gone, 
Sebastian 1 You're turned cowards and cravens every man of 
you I Oh, the pretty lads I've seen you gipsy tribe turn out, 
to land a cargo, or to fight the land sharks 1 And to wince at 
such a trifle as this» 

Seb. But I tell you, Dirk Hatteraick, that Meg will not con- 
sent that there should be a hair of his head hurt; and thou 
JcDowest well the weight she has with all our tribe, and why she 
has It We dare not disobey even her aigaa wad looks. 
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Hatt. Ay, ay; because your people think she is hand and 
glove with old Satan. 

Seb. And what is your purpose, Captain Hatteraick? I 
think I have a good right to know it. 

Hatt. What right? 

Seb. Why, before a man slips his neck within the compass 
of a halter, I think he may be allowed to ask a civil question, 
-Why ? 

Hatt. Well, then, you suspicious hound ! If thou wert at 
the top of that cliff, what large house would you see ? 

Seb. Ellangowan Castle, to be sure. What of that ? 

Hatt. And to whom does Ellangowan Castle belong ? 

Seb. Why, they say it belongs to your old acquaintance, 
Gilbert Glossin. 

Hatt. It does ; but if this lad — this Brown, asthey call him, 
—this heir-male, were safe under hatches yonder, in my lugger, 
ready to be produced with the documents which I can give him, 
whose would the estate be then ? Eh ? 

Seb, I begin to see your drift. Captain. 

Hatt, Why, mine, man, and thine, and all who hold the 
secret to threaten Glossin with. He shall be our factor only, 
and draw the rents for us ; the castle^s our own to revel in, and 
he shall not dare to say us nay. So, set your foot to mine, lads, 
and we secure the younker in a moment, and keep him like a 
bagged fox, to be turned out as we see cause. 

Seb. But you had better wait for Gabriel ^nd his fellows. 
Young Bertram's a powerful man ; if he resists, and 

Hatt. And is killed, you mean — ^why, then, we must keep 
the secret, and make that scoundrel Glossin believe him still 
alive. — But zounds 1 have done with your buts and ands; here 
they come. (Tb the Smugglers.) Stand back, lads, behind the 
cliff. 

{They conceal themselves.^ 

Enter Bertram and Dikmont, preceded by Fbakco, down the 

winding path of an opposite Cliffy 

Din. (jOn the cliff.) I tell you, my cock-sparrow, I have had 
a special notion this some time past that you are leading us out 
of the road to Kippletringan ; and if you are, my chicken, I'll 
think no more of wringing your neck round than a moor-fowl 
pout I (Advancing to the fronts Franco anxiously looking off on 
the opposite side.) And what ails ye now, you devil's bird, that 
you stand staring down the glen ? {Shakes him,) 1 have not 
the truth out of you. 

Fra. I only thought, perhaps, the gentleman would like to 
see the rocks— manj Bouthem gentlemen come lo aee XJoia ^^\i-* 
jys/amous/ 
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Din. Rocks and glens ! when we want to get to a town and 
our bedsl Come, come, where's the way next? 

Fra. {Affecting great fear,) You terrify me so, I don't 
know. 

Din. If I take you in hand, young one 

Bert. Oh, let him alone; you frighten him, he is but a 
boy. 

Din. a boy ! there's as much mischief in the devil's little 
finger, they say, as there is in all his body — he's hatching a lie 
at this moment. 

Fra. {Aside,) I see 'em. {To Dinmont.) Dear sir, if 
you heard the curious echo that is here, you would not be angry. 

Bert. Echo! what echo, my little lad? 

Fba. You shall hear. 

{He tvTiistleSf and at the same instant springs tvith ffreat 
agility out o/'Dinmost's hands.) 

He-enter Dirk Hatteraick and his Sailors, rushing forward — 
Gabriel, with two or three Gipsy men at another entrance. Just 
as they are about to fall on, Mkg Mekrilies suddenly appears 
upon an eminence., between the parties^ and waves off the Gipcjibs, 
who shnnk back at her signal, 

Meg. Gipsies, strike not at your peril. Children, obey me 
and depart. 

Hatt. Witch — fiend— hag I Cowards ! will you desert me at 
a woman's bidding? Then we must do it ourselves — at 'em 
lads! 

{A violent scuffle, in which the Sailors are worsted and 
driven q/f— Hatteraick is knocked down, and made 
prisoner — Meg disappears,) 

Din. Well, the devil ; such sport as this, Captain, I never 
saw. How that fellow fought ! 

Brbt. But what shall we do with our prisoner? he seems 
resolved not to walk.* 

Din. I cannot blame him ; it's a rough road to the gallows. 

iTo Hatteraick.) Come, lad, will ye get up and walk, or shall 
carry you upon my shoulders, as if you were a sheep ? 

(Bertram assists Dinmont to lift up Hatteraick, whose 
arms they bind — He looks dogged and stem, but makes no 
resistance,) 

Bert. Now, sir, be pleased to use your legs. No? motion- 
less and silent. We'll find a way to make you march. 

{Bagpipes — a march heard without.) 

Din. And aa good luck would have it, yonder comes the 
Highland party I saw at the fair yesterday , and a troop of the 
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village lads and lasses following the merry bagpipes. Gad, we'll 
have enough to carry you now, lad, gaily and Hgbtly— and it's my 
old acquaintance, Sergeant M^Crae with them, to. 

(^The party march on the stage,) 

How is a' with you, Sergeant ? and how came you in this queer, 
out o' the way bit ? 

Serg. Why, we're ordered here to look out f o r some smugglers 
and banditti. 

Din. We have been before-hand with you, man ; fought them, 
beat them, and made a prisoner ; and you must help us to take 
him to the next justice's, Gibbie Glossin's, at Ellangowan. 

SfiSG. With all my heart, but I must first refresh my party. 

(He gives orders. Exeunt four Soldidrs with DiRK Hatte- 
RAiCK, followed by Bertram.) 

Din. And what will refresh them ? 
Skrg. a dram. 
Din. And what more ? 
Sekg. a song. 
Din. And what more ? 
Skrg. a dance. 

Din. Bravo, Sergeant ! You keep a right Highland heart 
stilL 

SONG AND CHORUS. 

Now fill the glass, and let it pass 

From hand to hand wi' glee, man ; 
The faint are bold, and young the old, 

When whisky fires their e'e, man. 
The kilted lads frae Scottish hills, 
When takin* aff their native gills, 
Find every nerve wi* courage fills; 
A dauntless band, like rocks they stand, 
And wield the brand, wi' deadly hand. 

Till foes all fall or flee, man. 

Let pipers chant a rattling rant, 

And lasses join and dance, man ; 
Wr music craft and whisky, daft. 

Our pulses wildly prance, man. 
Then lads gae mad frae head to heel, 
Strike hands, and then strike up n reel, 
And in the air they glance and wheel, 
They set and shout, and in audi out 
They cross about, till all the rout 

Are lost in pleasure's trance, man. 

(They dance a Scotch dance.) 
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SCENE L^EUangowan-^The Sea-Shore^ wifh the Castk 

on the Rocks. 

Enter Meg Mebrilies. 

Meo. From one peril I have preservedyoung Bertram ! His 
greatest and lus last is still to come. From that, too, irill I 
protect him, for I was bom to raise the house of Ellangowan from 
its ruins. I told Hatteraick and his murderous crew, when they 
forced the child away, e*en when the yillain^s dagger at his infant 
throat forced my unwilling secrecy to their devilish plan, that 
should the sweet blossom live to ripen into manhood, and return 
to his native land, Pd set him in his father^s seat again. I^U do it, 
though I dig my own grave in the attempt. 

Enter Sebastian. 

Now, Sebastian, thy tidings. 

Seb. Dirk Hatteraick has sent his orders by me for our crew 
to meet him instantly at the Old Tower of Derncleugh. 

Meg. Hatteraick ! Why, was he not secured, and taken by 
Dinmont and the youth to Glossin's? Is he not in the hands of 
justice ? 

Seb. He was ; but he has slipped through its fingers, and 
without much difficulty, for they were opened to him on pur- 
pose. 

Meg. What meanest thou ? 

Seb. Why, that his old friend. Justice Glossin, contrived 
that he should effect his escape from the Castle-Keep, where ho 
was confined ; and the friendly smuggler and lawyer meet to- 
night in the cavern by Derncleugh Tower, where we are to assist 
in making sure, as they call it, of that younker of Ellangowan, 
whom Glossin is to separate from his sturdy companion, and send 
over the heath alone. 

Meg. Ha, I understand it. His death is purposed, then, and 
they have chosen the scene of one murder to commit another. 
Right ! The blood spilt on that spot has long cried for vengeance, 
and it shall fall upon them ! Sebastian, speed to Dinmont and 
the youth, tell them not to separate for their lives ; guide them 
to the Glen near the Tower, there let them wait till Glossin and 
Hatteraick meet in the cavern. Away, and do my bidding. 

lExit Sebastian. 

Now, to send to Mannering. I must remain on the watch my- 
jse]/; Gabriel 1 dare not trust. Ha, who comes now ? The cirl 
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herself and Abel Sampson, Henry Bertram's ancient tutor I It 
shall be 80. Hush; away, away ! 

[^Retires. 
Enter JuuA Mankebing and Lucy Bertram. 

Miss M. Upon my word, my dear Lucy, this Scotland of yours 
is the most gallant country in the world. There's even Mr 
Sampson yonder turned as arrant a coxcomb as my brother, 
in our service. How delightful the old gentleman does look 
in his new suit I What wonders will you work next? — an old 
abstracted philosopher dangling after us, a beau-companion, and 
a proud, stem, stoical soldier melted down into your forlorn 
true lover, Lucy! 

Miss B. Why will you thus continue to persecute me with 
speeches which gratitude tijid delicacy, and, above all, the re- 
membrance of my recent deep aflfictions should forbid me 
listening to. 

Miss M. By no means, my dear. Gratitude and delicacy, 
and everything in the world, should bid you listen to a man 
who, I can tell you from good authority, is over head and ears 
in love with you. What say you, dearest Lucy ; will you be 
my sister? 

Miss B. Oh, Julia, what can, what ought I to say ? Spare 
me, I entreat you ! my heart is too full ; let yours speak for 
me. 

AXE— MISS BEETEAM. 

Oh, blame me not that such high worth 

Hath raised of love the gentle flame ; 
Yet, as I own it, quicker throbs 

The timid, trembling pulse of shame. 
"When pity dries the falling tear. 

Love, unperceived, will venture in ; 
And kindness to a wounded heart, 

Is sure that wounded heart to win. 

My faltering tongue, my downcast eyes, 

Reveal my bosom's thoughts too plain ; 
But where love wore a form so good, 

Ah ! tell me, could it plead in vain ? 
This heart, without a resting place, 

Was like the wand'ring weary dove, 
Retum'd from sorrow's storms, to geek 

A shelter in the ark of love. 

Miss IVL Thanks, dearest Lucy! I've a story to tell you 
in return about mysehf ; but not just now, for here comes Mr 
Sampson. 

Miss B. Pray, endeavour to divert the poor man's attention, 
for his change of dress quite confuses him. How could you play 
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fiuch a roguish trick upon the good, absent soul, as to make the 
servant put new clothes in his room, in the place of old ones? 

Enter Dominie Sampson, looking at his clothes, 

DoM. Truly, my outward man doth somewhat embarrass my 
sensations of identity. My vestments are renovated miraculously. 

Miss M. Mr Sampson, will you favour us with your arm ? 

DOM. (Looking at her a moment^ and then again at his clothes.) 
Of a verity, these sleeves are regenerated — so are the knees of 
my breeches, or subligacuUj as the ancients denominated them. 

Miss B. Come, Mr Sampson, we wait for you. 

DoM. Honoured young lady ! — ^I ^Where can the patch and 

darning be removed unto? 

Miss B. What's the matter, sir ? 

DoM. I know not — I am nubilous. Doubtless the air of 
AYoodboume is favourable unto wearing apparel ; for the surface 
of my garments is as fresh as when I first put them on, ten years 
ago! Miraculous ! Idem et alter I ! Prodigious I ! ! But I crave 
forgiveness, young ladies — we will proceed. {As they are going 
Meg intercepts them.) 

Meg. Stop ! — I command thee ! 

DOM. Avoid thee ! (Starts and runs hack.) 

Miss M. What a frightful creature ! {Holding out her nurse 
to Dominie.) Here! — ^here, sir! Give her something, ana bid 
her go. 

Meg. I want not your trash. 

Miss B. She's mad ! 

Meg. No, I am not mad !— I*ve been imprisoned for mad — 
scourged for mad — banished for mad — but mad I am not I 

Miss B. For mercy's sake, good woman, what is it you 
want? 

Meg. Go hence, Lucy Bertram, and Julia Mannering! 
There's no harm meant you, and may be, much good at hand. 
Hence ! *Tis Abel Sampson I want. 

DoM. (Aside,) 'Tis Meg Merrilies, renowned for her sorceries ! 
I haven't seen her for many a year. My blood curdles to hear 
her ! Young ladies, depart and fear not; I am somewhat tremu- 
lous, but I am vigorous — Lo ! I will resist. {He edges round be- 
tween the ladies and Meg, to cover their retreat — Exeunt JuuA and 
Lucy. As they go off, he points his long cane at Meg.) I am per- 
turbed at thy words— Woman, I conjure thee I (Meg advances.) 
Nay, then, will I flee incontinently ! 

Meg. Halt I stand fast, or ye shall rue the day, while a limb 
of you hangs together ! 
DoM. Conjuro te, nequissima, et scelestissina ! 
Meg. AVhat gibberish is that ? Go from me to Colonel Man- 
nering. 
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1)031. I am fugacious. {He attempts to escane ) 

Meg. {Making at him,) Stay ! —Thou trcmblest I Drink of 

ibis! 

(Offers a flash) 

DoM. I am not a-thirst, most execrable— 1 mean, excel- 
lent 

Mso. Drink ! and put some heart in you. 
DoM. Lo ; 1 obey ! (DrinTcs,) 

Meg. Can your learning tell what this is? 
DoM. Praised be thy bounty— brandy. 
Meg. Will you remember my errand now ? 
DoM. I will, most pernicious— that is, pertinacious. 
Mkg. Then tell Colonel Mannering, if ever ho owed a debt 
to the House of Ellangowan, and hopes to see it prosper, he must 
come instantly, armed, and well attended, to the Glen, below the 
Tower of Demcleugh, and fail not on his life ! you know the spot. 
DoM. I do — where you once dwelt, most accursed — that is, 
most accurate. 

Mkg. Ay, Abel Sampson, there blazed my hearth for many 
a day! and there, beneath the willow, that hung its garlands 
over the brook, Tve sat, and sung to Harry Bertram, songs of 
the olden time. 

DoM. {Aside,) Witch rhymes, and incantations, I would I 
could abscond. 

Meg. That tree is withered now, never to be green again ; 
and old Meg Meirilies will never sing blythe songs more. But I 
charge you, Abel Sampson, when the heir shall have his own— as 
goon he shall — 

DoM. Woman I—What say *8t you? 

Meg. That you tell him not to forget Meg Merrilies, but to 
build up the old walls in the glen, for her sake, and let those that 
live there be too good to fear the beings of another world ; f or^ if 
ever the dead come back among the living. Til be seen in that 
glen many a night after these crazed bones are whitened in the 
mouldering grave. 

DoM. (Aside,) Fear and perturbations creep upon me ! but 
I will speak soothingly unto her. {Aloud) Assuredly, Mrs 
Margaret Merrilies, I will go whither thou biddest me, and 
remember your behest. But, touching the return of little Harry 

Bertram, 1 opine 

Meg. I have said it, old man ! you shall see liim again, and 
the best lord he shall be that Ellangowan has seen this hundred 
years. But ye are too long here. To Mannering ! away ! and 
bid him come to that spot instantly, or the heir of Ellangowan 
may perish for ever. 

DoM. I will hie me nimbly, most facinorous — I would say, 
fascinating — ^Meg motions him off^ and stands looking after him. 
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pointing her arm in the direction he is going^ while he repeats — 
Prodigious ! — Prodigious ! — ^Prodigious !) 

[Exit Dominie. 
Meg. Now, then, to complete the work of fate. The moment 
is at hand, when all shall behold 

Bertram's right, and Bertram's might, 
Bleet on EUangowan's height ! 

[Exit, 

SCENE IL — An Apartment in Woodboume House — sitords, guns, 

pistolSf §cc., over the mantel-piece. 

Enter Colonel Mannerinq, followed by Lucy Bertram and 

JUUA l^iANNERING. 

Miss M. Oh, my dear brother! you cannot think how fright- 
ened we were! she desired us to go away — it was Mr Sampson 
she said, she wanted to speak with. 

Miss B. I wish he were returned. 

Dominie. (Heard without, speaking to Flora.) Avoid tbee 1 — 
that is, where is Colonel Mannering? 

Flora. (Without,) This way, Mr Sampson, follow me. 

Dominie. ( Without,) Conjuro te — I mean, show me to him. 

CoL. Here is Mr Sampson, and now, perhaps, we shall know 
how to act. 

Enter Flora, followed by Dominie Sampson. 

Flora. Gracious me, Mr Sampson, what's the matter with 
you? 

DoM. Exorciso te ! 

Flora. Exercise me ! What is it you mean, sir? Are you 
out of your wits ? 

DOM. Conjuro te! 

Flora. Conjure me! You're bewitched yourself, for cer- 
tain. 

DoM. Of a surety it is my belief — deprecor — ^that is, I would 
confer with the Colonel Mannering. 

Flora. Well, there is the Colonel, and the young ladies with 
him, Mr Sampson. 

lExit, 

Col. Now, Mr Sampson, what is the meaning of all this 
alarm? 

Dom. Exorciso ! 

CoL. How, sir ! 

Dom. I crave pardon, honoured sir, but my wits— 

CoL. Seem rather disordered, I think ; but I beg you Tvill 
nrrange them, and explain your business, 
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DoM. I will sed conjuro te ! — I mean, I will deliver my mes- 
sage. 

Col. Tour message! from whom? 

DoM. From Beel^bub, I believe. 

CoL. This is an ill-timed jest, Mr Sampson. 

DoM. She, of whom I spake, is no jesting person. 

Col. Whom— whom did yOu speak of ? 

DoM. Beelzebub's post-mistress, Meg Merrilies. 

Miss B. Good heaven ! was it she whom I saw? Oh, sir, 
what — ^what said she ? 

DoM. Prodigious ! I am oblivious ! 

CoL. Mr Sampson, how can you trifle thus ? 

DoM. Honoured Colonel, bear with me a moment. The witch 
hath terrified me. It was touching little Harry Bertram. 

Miss B. How ! my long lost brother ? 

DoM. Yea, who though of a tender age, was, by a blessing 
upon my poor endeavours, a prodigy of learning. 

Col. Well, sir, but what of him ? 

Don. • Of a verity, she prophesied his return. 

Miss B. Gracious heaven ! 

DoM. And has commanded you, worthy Colonel, to attend 
her summons with armed men, at her ancient domicile, in the 
glen, by Derncleugh Tower. 

CoL. With armed men ? 

DoM. Yea, and speedily, lest, as she said, the heir of Ellan- 
gowan perisheth for ever. 

Miss B. Oh, sir, slight her not ! vagrant and gipsy as she is, 
she nursed my little brother, and was said to doat on him. Tis 
a wild hope, but, for my sake, listen to it ; should I find a brother 
to protect me, to thank you, too, for all your goodness I 

CoL. It diall be attended to this moment. 

(JRings,) 

Enter Servant. 

Barnes, order the servants to provide themselves with weapons 
instantly. (Exit Servant,) Mr Sampson, protect the ladies. Arm 
yourself, and follow me ; your presence may be important. 

lExit, 

DoM» {Taking down a gUn and sword from tJie loalh) Young 
ladies, follow me, and fear not. Lo, I have armed myself, and 
will smite lustily in the cause of little Harry. {The gun goes off.) 
Pro-o-o-digious! 

\Exeunt MisS B. and Miss M. running, Doshnie after 
them, dragging the gun, and shouldering the sword 
Qwhwardly, 
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SCENE m. — The Cavern near the Tower of Derncleugh — A broken 
and lofty entrance at the summit, from which descends a rugged 
path — Another rather dark and narrow passage hewn in the rock 
below. 

Dirk Hatteraick is discovered walking up and down in the vault, by 
the embers of a f re, with the gestures of one who finds it difficult to 
keep himself warm. 

Enter Gilbert Glossin, from the top, cautiously, with a dark 

lantern. 

Gloss. Hist, hist I 

IIatt. Is it you? 

Gloss. Are you in the dark, mv dear Dirk? 

Hatt. Dark? Dark as the devirs mouth, and my fire is 
out. 

Gloss. We'll repair it in a trice. (Gathering up some dry 
sticks, and repairing the fire, which burns up briskly,) It is a cold 
place, to be sure. 

Hatt. (^ Warming himself eagerly.) Cold ! snow-water and hail ! 
It is perdition ; and I could only keep myself alive by walking 
up and down this infernal hole, and thinking on the merry rouses 
we have had in it. 

Gloss. And shall again, boy. (Producing a flask.) See, 
here's something to warm your heart as weU as your limbs. 

Hatt. Give it to me, give it to me. (Drinks.) Ah, this 
lights the fire within. I have dreamt of nothing but that 
damned dead fellow, Kennedy, ever since I have been here. 

Gloss. Come, come, the cold's at your heart still ; take 
another pull I left that bull- headed brute of a farmer, refresh- 
ing, as he calls it, with the soldiers, and the youngster crosses the 
heath alone ; so. there's an easy trick to be won. 

Hatt. No, I'd rather fight for it ; a few good blows puts a 
colour upon such a business ; besides, 1 should like my revenge 
on that Liddesdale bully, for the hard knocks he gave me. 

Meg Merrilies appears through the dark narrow passage, attended 
by Henry Bertram and Dandie Dinmont. 

Meg (In a deep whisper to Bertram.) Will you believe me 
now ? You shall near them attest all I have said ; but do not stir 
till I give the sign. 

(They retire.) 
Hatt. (Who has been warming himself.) Is Sebastian true, 
think you ? 

Gloss. True as steel. I fear none of them but old Meg. 
Meg, (Stepping forward.) And what d'ye fear from her ? 
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Gloss. (Aside,) What fury has brought this hag hither? (To 
Meg.) Nay, nothing, nothing, my good mother; I was only 
fearing you might not come here to see our friend, Dirk Hatte- 
raick, before he left us. 

Meg. What brings him back with the blood of the Kennedy 
upon his hands ? 

Hatt. It has dried up, you hag ! It has dried up twenty 
years ago. 

Meg. It has not ! It cries, night and day, from the bottom 
of this dungeon to the blue arch of heaven, and never so loudly as 
at this moment ; and yet you proceed as if your hands were 
whiter than the lily. 

Hatt. Peace, you foul witch ! or I'll make you quiet. 
Gloss. No violence, no violence, against honest Meg! I 
will show her such good reasons for what we have further to do. — 
You know our purpose, I suppose? 

Meg. Yes!— To murder an unoffending youth, the heir of 
EUangowan. And you, you treacherous cur ! that bit the chari- 
table hand that fed you I Will you again be helping to waylay 
your master's son ? Beware ! 1 always told ye, evil would come 
on ye, and in this very cave . 

Gloss. Hark ye, Meg ! we must speak plain to you ! My 
friend, Dirk Ilatteraick, and I, have made up our minds about 
this youngster, and it signifies nothing talking, unless you have a 
mind to share his fate. You were as de^p as we in the whole 
business. 

Meg. *Ti8 false. You forced me to consent that you should 
hurry him away, kidnap him, plunder him ; but to murder him 
was your own device ! —yours ! And it has thriven with you 
well. 

Hatt. The old hag has croaked nothing but evil bodings 
these twenty years. She has been a rock-a-head to me all my 
life. 

Meg. I, a rocka-head I The gallows is your rock-a-head. 
Hatt. Gallows! Ye hag of Satan! the hemp is not sown 
that shall hang me. 

Meg. It is sown, and it is grown, and hackled and twisted. 
Did I not tell you, that the boy would return in spite of you? 
Did I not say, the old fire would bum down to a spark, and then 
blaze up again ? 

(Here the party appear on the watch.) 
Hatt. You did ; but all is lost, unless he s now made sure. 
Ask Glossin else. 

Meg. I do ; and, in the name of heaven, demand, if he will 
yet forgo his foul design against his master's son ? 

Gloss. What I and give up all to this Brown, or Bertram — 
this infernal heir-male, that's come back ? Never ! 

\^1 
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Meg. Bear witness, heaven and earth I They have confessed 
the past deed, and proclaimed their present purpose. ' 

(5%e throws a little flax, dipped in spirits of wine^ on thefire^ 
which hlazes up — at this signal Henry Bertram rushes 
upon Glossin — Dandie Dinmont m/ww Dirk Hatteraick, 
and masters his sword — ^Hatteraick suddenly fires a pistol 
at Meg, who falls, with a loud scream — h£ then rushes up 
to the entrance of the cavern, and is met by Colonel Man- 
KERiNG and Soldiers, who instantly secure him and 

■ Glossin— Servants /oZ/oit' with lights.) 

CoL. {To the Soldiers.) Carry off these villains ! we have 
heard their own tongues seal their guilt. — Justice shall do the 
Test.— '(Exeunt Soldiers with Glossin and Hattebaick.) And 
look to this unfortunate woman. Hasten, some one, for proper 
assistance. 

Meg. Heed me not:— I knew it would be this way, and it 
hath ended as it ought. — Bear me up— let me but see my mas- 
ter's son, let me but behold Henry Bertram, and bear witness to 
him, and the gipsy vagrant has nothing more to do with life. 

Dominie. (Without.) This way. Miss Lucy — this way! 
Where — where is little Harry Bertram? I must behold the 
infant, the dear child I 

Enter Dominie Sampson, rushing in impatiently, followed hy Lucy, 
Julia, and Country people, who range at the back, 

DoM. (Standing opposite Bertram.) Beatissime! It is his 
father alive I It is, indeed, Harry, little Harry Bertram — look 
at me, my child I do you not remember me, Abel Sampson? 

Bert. A light breaks in upon me. — ^Yes, that was, indeed, 
my name, and that — ^that is the voice and figure of my kind old 
master. 

DoM. Miss Lucy Bertram, look !—lo !— behold I— is he not 
your f ather^s living image ? Embrace him, and let fall your tears 
upon a brother's cheek. 

Miss B. My brother ! my long lost brother restored to his 
rights ! Welcome !— oh I welcome to a sister's love ! 

Meg. (Suddenly raising herself) Hear ye that? He's 
owned ! he's owned I — There's a living witness, and here — here is 
one, who will soon speak no more. Hear her last words ! There 
stands Harry Bertram — Shout! shout! and acknowledge him 
Lord of Ellangowan ! (The people shout ) My ears grow dull — 
stand from the light, and let me gaze upon him — ^no, the dark- 
ness is my own eyes. 

(Sinks into the arms 0/ Bertram and Col* M.) 

Col, Come hither, some oi you— bew her to Woodbourn© 
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House. — Let all care be taken of her. — Support and bear her gently 
away, she may yet recover. lEocit Dinmont, hearing off Meg. 
And now, Mr Bertram, I hope no misunderstanding will prevent 
your accepting what I most sincerely offer, my friendship and 
congratulations, upon your restoration to birth and fortune. 

Bert. Colonel Mannering, I accept them most gladly ; and 
if I am not deceived, the wishes of both our hearts may make us 
not only friends, but brothers. What say you, sister, am I 
right? 

Miss M. Oh ! she can^t speak, so I wilL Give Miss Bertram 
your arm, brother, and here, Henry, is mine ; and now, let us go 
in before we talk more upon the subject. 

Re-enter Dandie Dinmont. 

Bebt. My hearty friend and brave defender I come, we can • 
not part with you yet. 

Din. I beg pardon of your honour, and these young ladies ; 
but I haven^t got my Sunday^s suit on, and this coat is rather the 
worse for the two or three tussels we have had to-day. 

Bert. And can t hat be an objection to him in whose catise 
it Buffered? You may thank Mr Diomont's courage, ladies, for 
my life and safety. 

Miss B. Thank him ! ay, that we do, and bless him for it. 

Dm. Eh I and heaven bless you, my bonnie lass, wi' all my 
heart. 

(He hisses MiSS B., who^ alarmed at his boldness^ rtins hack 
confused,) 

DoM. Prodigious ! (Laying his cane on DlNMONT's shoulder ) 

Din. Lord's sake, forgive me I I ask your pardon, I am 
sure ; I forgot but ye'd been a bairn of my own. The captain 
here's so homely like ! he just makes one forget one's self — and 
I'm so overjoyed like, at his good fortune 

Col. So are we all ; and if the heir of Ellangowan be v/el- 
comed here too, our joy will be— 

DoM. Prodigious ! 

FINALE AlTD CHORUS. 

Miss Mi Oh I let your hands assure the youth^ 
There*s nothing now to fear, 
For his return is little worth 
Unless he*s welcomed here. 
For there's nae luck ahout the honse^ 

There's nae luck ava*, 
There's little pleasure in the house 
When your smiles are awa'. 
daoiiui^. For there's nae \uc\l &c 
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Beat The Heir of EUangowan's fate 

Depends upon this night, 
If yon deny him yonr support 
He's neither right nor might 
For there's nae Inck, Ao, 
CnoRus. For there's nae luck, iiC 

Hiss M. Then welcome home the rightful heir 
To native halls and lands, 
There's right, and might, and music, too, 

In your approving hands. 
For there's nae luck, drc 
Cuonvfi. For there's nae luck, Ac, 



THE END. 
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SCENE I. — View on the Grounds at Monkbarns, with the Mansion 

of Jonathan Oldbuck, Esq. 

Davie Dibble ayid Servants cross, carrying vegetables, S^c, 
Jenny Rintherout /oZ/o^riw^/. 

Jenny. Rin, Davie Dibble, with the garden stuff, as fast as ye 
can ; Miss Oldbuck has been squalling for ye this half hour. Ye'U 
catch it, my man, for she's in a precious humour. (Exeunt Davie 
and Servants.) Waes me, that Miss Oldbuck's an unco body ; 
she's been wrangling wi' Maggie Mucklebackit, the fish- wife, this 
quarter o' an hour, aud they are screaming and spluttering like 
twa sea-gulls in a high wind. 

Enter Jacob Caxon. 

Eh, Caxon, ye look wearied. 

Cax. Weel I may, lass, I'm no sae young as ye ; and now 
Monkbams has ta'en this new l^umour o' seeing strange faces, and 
gie'ing dinners, my place o' travelling express is nae sinecure. 
But Where's the master? Mr Lovel's coming. 

Jenny. A fiddle for Mr Lovel; did ye hear ony thing o* Cap- 
tain Maclntyre? Oh, it's a braw time when the Captain comes 
hame ; he does quarter himsel' in such style, as he ca's it, and 
turns everybody tapsy-teerie, and battles away at the auld iniqui- 
ties in maister's spankum bangorum. 

Cax. Antiquities you mean ; and Jenny, ye're no edicate, or 
ye'd ken it was sanctum sanctorum, as Homer ca's it ; and Jenny, 
my lass, I'd advise ye no to let Monkbarns catch ye dusting his 
iniquities, as ye ca' them, a second time, or he'll play the very 
mischief wV womankmdj as he terms you andtUft tes-t. o' ve. 
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Jennt. The rest o' us, ye auld carle ! But ye are as bad as 
my maister, and Heaven kens vrhat can mak' him sae to me, and 
a' the ither leddies o' the family. 

Cax. Why, Jenny, they do say he was ance crossed in love ; 
but it's an awfu* mystery, and nane kens onything about it but 
himsel', and the young Earl o' Glenallau. But whisht I whisht I 
here comes Monkbarns. 

Enter Jonathan Oldbuck, Esq., from the house. 

Old. Fly, Jenny; my sister wants you. (ExitjESKf,) Well, 
Jacob Caxon, thou ancient type of the fallen fraternity of peruke- 
maJiers, thou look^st melancholy ? 

Cax. Weel I may, for your honour* s head is a' I ha*e to live 
on. Ah, yer honour, there are but twa wigs left in the parish now 
— yer ain and the minister's, and waes me, I'm discarded frae 
that now. 

Old. How so, Caxon? 

Cax. Why, his quean o' a cookmaid dresses it for him wi' the 
doup o' a candle, and the drudging-box. 

Old. Well, cheer up, old Fidelity, we'll find some employment 
for thee yet ; but what news from Fairport of my prince of post- ' 
chaise companions ; will Lovel come ? 

Cax. Directly, yer honour ; and Sir Arthur Wardour will be 
here by dinner time. 

Old. Time enough for him, Caxon. I have always enough of 
that dull and dignified knight after dinner. 

Cax. Owre muckle at times, yer honour ; for ye aye get quar- 
relling about Whigs and Tories, and ither antiquities. 

Old. Well, said, Caxon ; but in, man, and bustle, as if thou 
wert new-powdering the provost's wig. 

Cax. Ah, sir, thae days ha'e lang gane by ! De'il a wig has a 
Provost o* Fairport worn syne auld Provost Jarvie's time. But I 
ha'e seen the day, Monkbarns, when the Town Council o' Fair- 
port wad ha'e as soon wanted their town -clerk, or their gill o' 
brandy owre head, after the haddoc, as they wad ha'e wanted, ilk 
ane a weel-favoured, sonsy, decent periwig on his pow. Hech, 
sirs, nae wonder the commons will be discontent, when they see 
magistrates, and deacons, and bailies wi' heads as bald and bare 
as ane o' my wig-blocks I 

lExit. 

Old. And as well furnished within. — Caxon has an excellent 

view of public affairs, and I daresay has touched the cause of our 

popular discontents as closely as the provost himself. It is odd 

that, with my usual aversion to strangers, this young man, this 

ZfOrel, should have irresistible attractions for me : but there's an 

indescribable something about bia manu^x, a. Vixva m hia voice, an 

expression of Ma eye, that frequenUy i^xxim^ \wi q?1 — ^^^tox^ 
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affected, and draws his hand across his eyes J) No matter, " the ras- 
cal has given me medicines to make me love him ! '* 

Enter Mr Lovel. 

Ah, Mr Lovel, welcome to Monkbams. I began to think you had 
taken French leave, as my old friend and brother antiquary did, 
when he went off with one of my Syrian medals. 

Lovel. I hope, my good sir, I should have fallen under no 
such imputatiou. 

Old. Quite as bad, let me tell you, if you had stolen yourself 
away, without giving me the pleasure of seeing you again. But 
come, we have no time to lose ; at dinner I must introduce you 
to my neighbour knight, Sir Arthur Wardour, and to his lovely 
daughter. 

Lovel. (^Embarrassed,) ISIiss Wardour, sir ? 

Old. Ay, a charming creature, though of woman-kind; 
above all nonsensical prejudice and ceremony, and who makes 
ample amends for the absurdities and weakness of the punctilious 
old fool, her father. 

Lovel. She does indeed. I think, Mr Oldbuck, 1 have heard 
that Sir Arthur's affairs are somewhat embarrassed. 

Old. Upon the brink of ruin, I fear. Sir Arthur is good and 
honourable enough, but rather weak ; so a High German Mounte- 
bank, on impostor, has turned him into a belief that he can 
make his fortune by mining on the estate, and has ruined him by 
the foolish and ridiculous experiment. 

Lovel. You have a share in the speculation, I believe, sir. 

Old. Hem — hem. Mr Lovel, look yonder, you see that ex- 
tensive mound ? 

Lovel. Clearly, sir. 

Old. Do you see nothing remarkable on it ? 

LovEL. I see something like a ditch, 1 tliink, indistinctly 
marked. 

OiJ). Indistinctly — humph! You'll pardon me, Mr Lovel, 
but the indistinctness must be in your own powers of vision. 
Now, sir, what would you say if, on that very spot, called the 
Cairn of Kimprunes, which words signify an ancient camp, or I 
know nothing of the matter 

LovEL. (Aside.) Like enough, I fear. 

Old. What would you say, sir, if on that very spot, now the 
property of the humble and obscure individual now before you, 
the memorable and ff nal conflict took place between Agricola and 
the Caledonians. 

Lovel. It would indeed be an interesting purchase. 

Old. Fact, fact, sir ; fact, depend upon it. See here, sir, upon 
touching the ground I found this stone *, you see it bears a sacri- 
£clng vessel, and the letters A.D.L.L , wl[viQi\x, m^o>oi\»\a».^^\^- 
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lence, may stand for " Agricola. Dicavit Libens Lubens^ Hey, Mr 
Lovel I 

LovEL. Certainly, sir. 

(Edie Ochiltree appears behind,) 

Old. (With enthusiasm.) No doubt, no doubt; now my dear 
young friend, you see those ruins yonder — the central part of the 
mound. 

Lovel. Clearly, sir. 

Old. That was the prsetorium itself of the Roman camp: 
There stood Agricola himself, viewing with anxious eye the count- 
less myriads of the Caledonian army, and exclaiming 

Edie. (From the prastorium, which he has ascended during Old- 
buck's last speech,) How's a* wi' ye the day, Monkbams? 

Old. Hollo, Agricola ! — I mean Edie Ochiltree^what the devil 
do you do on the prsetorium there ? 

Edie. Prsetorium here, prsetorium there, I mind the biggin o't ! 

Old. You, you old fool ; it was there before you were born, 
and will be after you're hanged. 

Edie. Hanged or drowned, here or awa*, dead or alive, I 
mind the biggin o't. 

Old. You, you old blockhead ; what the devil do you know 
about it? 

Edie. Why, I ken this anent it, Monkbarns, and what profit 
lia'e I for telling ye a lie. About twenty years syne, I and a wheen 
hallen-shakers Uke mysel', set to wark, and biggit this bit thing 
here that ye ca' the prsetorium, and a' just for a bield at aula 
Aikin Drum's bridal. 

Old. Pooh, pooh, no such thing ! 

Edie. Ay, ay, but it's e'en sae, Monkbarns; and if ye'U 
howk up the burrock, ye'll find a stane that ane o' the caliants cut 
a ladle on, to ha'e a bound at the bridegroom, and he pat four 
letters on't, A. D. L. L., Aikin Druni's Lang Ladle ; for ye ken 
Aikin Drum was ane o' the kale suppers o' Fife. 

Old. Curse Aikin Drum, and his lang ladle too. Pooh, pooh ! 
there's some mistake. 

Edie. The <Jeevil a bit on my side o* the wa'. I never deal 
in mistakes ; they aye bring mischances. 

Lovel. (Aside.) So much for Agricola and his sacrificing 
vessel. 

Edie. Weel, Monkbams, I'll awa' down to Saunders Muckle- 
backit's ; ha'e ye ony commands there ? 

Old. No, no, friend Edie, there's my mite for you ; and I say, 

Edie, you needn't mention anything of this d d foolish story 

of yours about Aikin Drum. 

Edie. The 4e'ii a bit, yer honour; but. Lord's sake, yer 
hoDouTf they teJi me ye ha'e gi'en tViat ^\\^ dawll^ Johnie Howie, 
acre for acre o' your best corn land, lot \]^q Y^»\«»YC\sxa.^^^\'et» 
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Old. FroToking scoundrel ! Never luiDd, Edie, it^s all a mis- 
take. 

Edie. Troth, the deeyil o' a mistake, I'm thinking ; some- 
thing like yer honour^s gi^eing a gowd guinea to the packman 
^or a bad bodle, which he ca'd a serious medal. 

Old. Go to the devil — I mean to my sister — and tell her to 
give you a dram ; that's a good fellow. 

£di£. I'm gaun, yer honour. Lang life to yer honour's prce- 
torium. (Oldbuck lifts his cane,) Aweel, aweel, I'm gaun, Monk- 
barus. Heaven bless yer honour and Aikin Drum. 

" And he play'd upon a ladle, 
And they ca*d him Aikin Drum." 

Old. Curse Aikin Drum and the prsetorium. 

Lovel. Pray, Mr Oldbuck, who is that familiar gentleman ? 

Old. One of the plagues of the country. Who is he? He 
has been a soldier, ballad-singer, travelling tinker ; — is now by 
profession a beggar — one of the privileged class, which we call 
King's Bedesman or Bluegown. 

Lovel. He uses freedom, apparently. 

Old. He's spoil'd by our foolish gentry, who laugh at Edio 
Ochiltree's nonsense as regularly as Joe Miller's ; and then to pro- 
voke one, he invents some infernal lie about Aikin Drum. Curso 
Aikin Drum. I shall dream of him. 

liOVEL. Shall we proceed in our researches, sir ? 

Old. (^Looking at him siufpicioiishj.) Not just now, Mr Lovel. 
I must now introduce you to my live-lumber — my unlucky an<l 
good-for-nothing animals, my womankind ; here they come, and I 
will present them in order. 

Enter Miss Grizelda Oldbuck and Miss Maiua MacIntyke. 

Mr Lovel, I present to you Aikin Drum. 

Lovel. Sir ! 

Giiiz. Brother 1 

Old. I mean my most discreet sister. Miss Grizelda, one of 
the greatest lions of Monkbarns, and whose greatest merit is her 
antiquity. And here, Mr Lovel, is my most exquisite niece, 
Maria, sometimes called Mary, more frequently Molly. 

Griz. My brother, Mr Lovel, has an odd humorous way. Mr 
Ijovel, of expressing himself — ^but don't mind his nonsense; — 
nobody thinks any thing of what I^Ioukbarns says— you must be 
very tired of him, tho' he's clever in his way. — Has he shewn 
you the Roman emponum he has purchased, where Gricola ? 

Old. Hold your tongue, you old fool, do : — Molly, my dear, 
you seem in spirits. 

Maria. I have reaeoD, dearest uncle ',— my \iTOl\i«t W^^sXoit 
wJU shortly be here. 
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Old. He shall be welcome, my most beautiful Molly; — a 
very firebrand, Mr Lovel, — the Hotspur of the north — with a 
Highland pedigree as long as his claymore, and a claymore as long 
as the High Street of Fairport. — But here comes my old friend, 
Sir Arthur Wardour, and his lovely daughter. 

Enter Sir Arthur and Miss Isabella Wardour. 

Welcome, Sir Knight, and lady-fair. — ^Miss Wardour, allow me 
to make known to you, my young friend, Mr Lovel, whom you 
will find grave, wise, courtly, scholar-like, and modest ; — the very 
man for the ladies ; — he blushes, and gives proof of what I say. 

ISAB. (Aside.) Lovel here ! unfortunate ! 

Griz. Sir Arthur — Miss Wardour — you must be wearied : — 
will you take a little something after your fatigue ? — a glass of 
balm of wine. 

Old. Balm wine I "Aroint thee, witch!" — aroint thee— 
would'st thou poison my guests with thy infernal decoctions? 
Do you forget how it fared with the poor parson, whom thou 
seduced to partake of that deceitful beverage ? 

Griz. Oh, fie, brother 1 Sir Arthur — Mr Lovel — did you 
ever hear the like ? 

Old. Nor ever tasted either. I assure you, Lovel. she left 
the unfortunate gentleman in a very pitiful dilemma ; but there 
goes Jenny to ring the dinner bell. 

(Jenny Rintherout crosses to the Palmer''s Port, and rings 
the bell.) 

GLEE. 

Merrily sounds the dinner boll, 

The bell of the Palmer's Port , 
Of many a feast it rang the knell, 

In the jolly Abbot's court. 

Ciioiius. Merrily, merrily, sounds the bell, 
The bell of the Palmer's Port. 

The jolly Abbot once, they tell, 

Was fam'd for liberality : 
In Monkbams he bore on the bell 

For jovial hospitality. 

Ciiours. Merrily, merrily, &c. 

Still in his place this day we find 
. A host as worthy dwell, 
And though he rail at womankind. 
Can love them quite as well. 



Cjiorvb, - Merrily, merrily, ^c. 
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SCENE n. — A Chamler in Monkharns, 

Enter Jenny Ristiierout. 

Jenny. Lord bless us, how deliglitfu' 1 — I declare the Cap- 
tain's arrived, and looks as braw — 

Cax. {WitJiouL) This way, yer honour. Tak' care, sir, or 
ye*ll break yer neck o'er that gentleman in the suit o' armour. 

Hect. {Without) Take care of him yourself, Caxon, or 
you'll be down. (Noise without.) 

Jenny. Gracious heaven I there's Caxon and the knight 
tom'led down thegether. 

Enter Jacob Caxon, rubbing his shinsy followed by Captain Hector 

MacIntyre, in a Highland uniform, 

Hect. Caxon, my good friend, that was a bad manceuvre ; — 
what we call, in the army, the goose step. 

Jenny. Welcome to Monkbarns, yer honour ; — I'll awa' to the 
maister, and tell him. — Eh ! how bonnie the tartan looks. 

Cax. Nonsense, Jenny ; — the airmy ha'ena looked like them- 
sel's sin' they gae up powder, and cut aff their tails. 

lExit with Jenny. . 

Hect. Well, here I am once more at Monkbarns — all seems 
in statu quo ; not a grain of dust displaced since I left. The very 
cobwebs are preserved with due antiquarian veneration. Heaven 
send I may find the rest of the household in equal order ; and 
then, hey for Knockwinnock Castle, and Miss Wardour. 

Enter Jonathan Oldbuck, Esq., and Miss Maria I^IacIntyre. 

Maria. {Running to Hector.) Dearest brother ! 

Hect. Best of sisters ! 

Old. Ah, Hector! son of Priam! whence comest thou? 

Hect. From Fife, great king! — I arrived this morning at 
Fairport ; and hastened here to pay my respects, understanding I 
should meet many of my old friends. 

Enter Mr Lovel, leading in Miss Isabella Wardour. 

Old. And a new one also, my trusty Trojan ; — Mr Lovel, 
my nephew, MacIntyre — Hector, I recommend Mr Lovel to yoiu: 
particular acquaintance. 

Hect. {Bowing with haughty reserve.) Sir, your servant. 

Enter SiR Arthur Wardour and Miss Grizelda Oldbuck, 

Ah, my kind aunt I — Sir Arthur, your most obedient. — Why, 
aunt, you look as blooming as ever. 

(itefires apart until tlic. laOiies^ 
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Old. Quite;— but, Sir Arthur—Mr Lovel— Hector, my 
hero — we were speaking of James the First — 

Hect. Yes, sir, my aunt reminds me of huu. 

Old. Well, she's not unlike his picture. 

Hect. Indeed, aunt, the resemblance is striking. 

Griz. I am delighted to hear you say so; — but I must to 
work, and prepare for your accommodation — the military must be 
well looked after. [ErtV. 

Old. And you'll make an excellent quarter-master, sister. 
Ay, womankind are like turkeys, always subdued by a bit of red 
rag ; — ^but, Hector, talking of the style of building in the days of 
James the First — 

Hect. It was very bad.— I've often told him so. — Sir Arthur 
— Miss AVardour— 

(Brushes past Oldbuck, and taking Miss Wardour by the 
hand, enters into conversation with her, — Oldbuck lays hold 
of I^OVEL, and tries to engage his attention ; hut it is exclU' 
sively directed towards Hector and Miss Wardour.) 

Old. Bad, you silly goose! — it was an infernal union of 
styles ; — was it not, Mr Lovel? 

Lovel. An infernal union indeed, sir. — Torture I 

Old. Torture ! AVhat the de"\ il's the matter with you, man ? 

Lovel. Nothing, sir ; — a slight spasm — nothing else indeed, 
sir. 

(Miss Wardour, hearing Lovel's exclamation, suddenly 
leaves Hector, and goes to Lovel. — Hector comes for^ 
ward with his sister.) 

Hect. Pray, Maria, who is this Mr Lovel, who ranks so high 
here ? My uncle did not use to be so accessible to strangers. 

Maria. Mr Lovel, Hector, is a very gentlemanly young 
man. 

Hect. That's to say, he bows when he comes into a room, 
and wears a coat that's whole at the elbows. 

Maria. It says much more, brother. 

Hect. Perhaps so:— but I desire to know his birth, his 
rank in society, and his title to be in the circle in which I find 
him now don:e3ticated. 

Maria. That question you must ask my uncle, who, I pre- 
sume, is at liberty to invite whom he pleases to his own house. 
But I see the cause of your anger — his attentions to Miss War- 
dour; and if you really continue to nourish any affection for 
Isabella, I own I consider your perseverance as hopeless. 

Hect. Why, hopeless, my sage sister? — In the present 
state of Sir Arthur's affairs M\aa Wardour cannot pretend to 
much fortune : and as to family, 1 ti\ia\. Ocka Ti»xaa oil^Nas^Xj^^ss.-- 
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Maru. But Sir Arthur merely considers us as members of 
the Monkbams' family. 

Aect. Sir Arthur may consider what he pleases ; but any one 

of common sense will consider that the wife takes rank from the 

husband; — and that my father's pedigree, of fifteen unblemished 

descents, must have ennobled my mother had her veins been 

filled with printer's ink. 

Maria. Gracious Heaven! if my uncle should have heard 
you. 

(Sir Arthur, Oldbuck, Lovel, and Misa Wardour 
come forward.) 

Old. And so our men stood firm upon the left flank, Mr 
Lovel ? 

Lovel. They were Highlanders, Mr Oldbuck. 

(Bows to Hector.) 

Old. The question is answered, my young friend. Hector, 
your hand.— I hate compliments, but I sincerely hope our delicacy 
will never become so fastidious as to decline acknowledging the 
services of our gallant countrymen. 

Hect. I am speaking to a military man then? — (Lovkl 
hows.) May I enquire to what regiment Mr Lovel belongs ? 

Lovel. Certainly, Captain Maclntyre. (Presents a card.) 

Hect. It happens strangely that we never should have met 
before, Mr Lovel ?~I know your regiment well, and have served 
with them at different times. 

Lovel. (^Embarrassed.) I have not lately been with my 
regiment ;— I served the last campaign upon the staff of General 
Sir Thomas Bastion. 

Hect. Indeed ! I had an opportunity of knowing the names 
of the officers who held situations in the GeneraVs family, and I 
cannot recollect that of Lovel. 

(Lovel becomes more embarrassed^ and the attention of the 
whole party is deeply attracted.) 

Old. (Aside.) There is something strange in all this, but 
ril not readily give him up ; — all his actions, language, and bear- 
ing, are those of a gentleman. 

Lovel. (Presenting a letter to Hector, of which he retains the 
envelope.) You know the General's hand, in all probability. I 
own 1 ought not to shew these exaggerated expressions of his 
regard and esteem for me ; but thus far your doubts shall be re- 
plied to. 

Hect. (Glancing over it.) It is the General's hand, and the 
contents what any officer may be proud of. But the address is 
wanting. 

Lovel. The address, Captain Maclntyre, shall be at ^^our 
service, whenever jrou please to enquire after \t. 
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Hect. I certainly shall not fail to do so. 

Old. Come, come, come, — ^what's the meaning of all this? — 
What have we got here? — We*ll have no swaggering, youngsters; 
— what the devil, returned from the wars abroad, to stir up 
domestic strife ; — ^like bull-dog puppies, that worry each other, 
and bite honest folk^s shins that are passing by. 

Sir a. I hope, gentlemen, you'll not grow warm upon such a 
trifle as the back of a letter. 

Old. Warm ! Sir Arthur ; — ^that young Celt there, would 
put himself in a fever were he doing duty at the North Pole, in 
an easterly wind. 

Hect. Me warm, sir ! — I never was cooler in the whole course 
of my life. 

LovEL. Mr Oldbuck, I have already intruded too long upon 
you ; — I must take my leave. 

Old. What, man, you are not going to leave us on account 
of that foolish Hector? — Why, he's been a petted child from the 
time he was in the nurse's arms. — He threw his coral and bells at 
my head once, for refusing him a lump of sugar. Sir Arthur, 
take that young firebrand along with you. — Hector, I insist upon 
it. 

Hect. Sir, I obey. — ^Miss Wardour, I regret most sincerely 
that this unfortunate misunderstanding should have arisen in your 
presence, but I must say — 

Old. Leave the room. 

Hect. Sir— Mr — Uncle— Maria — I insist— 

Old. Retire, thou epitome of Vesuvius. — (Sib Arthur atid 
Maria /orc€ Hector off,) — Pooh, pooh! — Mr Lovel, don't leave 
us; — I'U school this shrewish boy by and bye, and put all to 
rights. 

Lovel. Pardon me, sir, I must; we shall meet soon, and 
more lastingly, I hope. 

Old. Take heed, young man, your life has been given you 
for useful and valuable purposes ; and not rashly to be exposed, 
but in the rescue of the innocent, or the defence of your country. 

Lovel. But I assure you, sir, there can be nothing of that 
nature between Captain Maclntyre and myself. 

Old. Be it so ; for otherwise I will stand second to both par- 
ties. [fcnV. 

ISAB. I hope it is not any unpleasant engagement that deprives 
Mr Oldbuck of the pleasure of Mr Lovel's company. I hope Mr 
Lovel will excuse my interference in his affairs ; but in the pre- 
sent instance prudence appears so necessary that every friend of 
Mr LoveVs will expect him to employ it. 

Lovel. Can my fate be an object of any interest to Miss 
Wardour? 
IsAB, When I first saw you in HoxV^^ivc^^lT^i^ald the can- 
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dour with which you told me the mystery that enveloped your 
birth, by as candidly explaining how hopelessly irreconcileable. 
that mystery would be with my father's pride of family, and 
would for ever forbid a union, which 

LovEL. Miss Wardour, I see the delicacy of your situation, 
aod will not intrude farther. The time may come which will 
entitle me to approach without fear, and claim without mystery, 
all that my heart desires. [Exit, 

ISAB. Alas! 1 dread Captain Maclntyre's impetuosity, and 
LoveFs spirit. — Should he faU, how desolate, how hopeless, would 
be my life. lExit 

SCENE in. — A Romantic Landscape^ and Ruins of the Abbey of 

Saint Ruth. 

Mr Lovel crosses the Stage, Edie Ochiltree follows him, 

Edie. Mr Lovel, — Mr Lovel, — I wad speak a word wi' ye. 

Lovel. Say, and be brief. 

Edie. Are ye indebted ony thing to the Laird'o' Monkbarns? 

Lovel. Indebted? — not I. — What makes you think so? 

Edie. Ye maun ken I met that auld wig-block, Caxon, just 
now, for I gang about a' gates like the troubled spirit 

Lovel. For Heaven's sake, my old friend 

Edie. Canna ye bid me gang to the deevil at ance, Mr Lovel, 
it wad be mair to the purpose far ; — and to speak o' Heaven in 
that impatient gate ! 

Lovel. You are either mad, Edie, or have a mind to drive 
me mad. 

Edie. Nane o' the twa, Mr Lovel ; but Caxon's awa' to the 
shirra, at Monkbarns^ desire, to tak^ out a fugie warrant against 
ye. 

Lovel. Generous-hearted man — 'tis kindly meant. 

Edie. The chield's daft. A fugie warrant kindly meant ! 

Lovel. Ah, I see Captain Maclntyre coming :— Edie, leave 
us, I request you. 

Edie. Til do yer biddin', Mr Lovel. (Aside,) But by my 
faith I'll watch awee. (Retires.) 

Enter Captain Hector MacIntyre. 

Hect. Mr Lovel, a word with you. 

Lovel. Well, sir. 

Hect. What am I to understand by your telling me your 
address was at my service ? 

Lovel. Simply, sir, that my name is Lovel, and my residence 
for the present, in Fairport. 

Hect. And this is all the information you are disposed to 
give me? 
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LovEL. I see no right you have to require more. 

Hect. I find you, sir, in company with my sister, and har^ 
a right to know who is admitted to Miss Maclntyre's society ;-^ 
and if you have served, as you say you have 

TiOVEL. If I have served, as I say I have 

TIect. Such was my expression, sir. You must know that 
you owe me satisfaction in one way or other. 

LovKL. If that be your opinion, Captain MacTntyre, I shall 
be proud to give it you, in the way in which the word is gener- 
ally used among gentlemen. 

Edie. {Comes forward.) I guess Monkbarns' purpose now. 
^Oh, bairns — bairns — out and alas ! I see it noo. 

Hect. What has this old fellow to do here ? 

Gdie. I am an auld fallow, but I am also an auld sodger o' 
your faither^s ; for I served wi' him in the Forty-second. 

Hect. Serve where you please, sir, you have no right to in- 
trude here. Go your ways, or — {Raising his cane.) 

Edie. Hand down yer cane. Captain MacTntyre ; I'm an 
auld sodger, as I said afore, and I'll tak' muckle frae yerfaither'a 
son, but no a touch o* the wand while my pike staff will hand the- 
gither. 

HfcCT. Well, well, I was wrong, Edie— pardon me, here's a 
crown for you ; go your ways. Why, what the devil's the matter 
now? 

Edie. Bairns — bairns — what are ye come here for? — Are ye 
come amangst the maist lovely warks o' heaven, amang the 
peacefu' hills, and the quiet waters, to break his laws that made 
them? Oh, sirs, ha'e ye brithers, sisters, faithers that ha'e tended 
ye, and mithers that ha'e traivailed for ye, friends that ha'e ca'd ye 
a piece o' their ain heart ; and is this the way ye tak' to mak' them 
childless, britherless, and friendless ? Think on't, bairns— I'm a 
puir man, but I'm an auld man too, and what my poverty tak's 
awa' frae the weight o' my counsel, grey hairs, and a truthfu' 
heart, should add to it twenty times. — Gang hame, gang hame, 
like gude lads.— Ohon, it's an ill fecht when he that wins has the 
warst o't. (Retires.) 

Hect. After what has passed before witnesses, Mr Lovel, 
this interposition comes too late. 

Lovel. As you please. Captain Maclntyre, and a circum- 
stance which this good old man has mentioned to me respecting 
your uncle renders speed necessary. 

Hect. Delay was never a favourite of mine. I shall wait 
your company a few paces hence. [EnV. 

Lovel. Hold, let me not forget — I have one duty which must 
be peiformed, Edie, I have no friend but you to trust in this 
dilemma, 
Edie. And re may safely. 
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Jx)VEL. Should Sir Arthur^s affairs fall to ruin, as I fear they 
Qiust, at the post office of Taunonburgh, you will find a packet 
directed for you — instantly convey it to W ardour Castle : — and 
oow, £die, one favoup more^on the honour of an old soldier, not 
ooe word of what has passed between me and Captain Maclntyre. 
--Kemember, it may be my last request. 

Edip. Hard as the task may be, Mr Lovel, Til promise, and 
je shall ha^e nae cause to regret takin^ the word 6^ a Scotsman. 

[Exeunt severally. 

SCENE IV. — Oldbuck's Sanctum Sanctorum. 

Enter Jonathan Oldbuck, Esq., in a green velvet cap^ and 

Jacob Caxon. 

Old. No, no, don^t be alarmed, Caxon, I locked the Captain 
up in his apartment, — so once let the officers lay hold of Lovel, 
and all is safe. 

Cax. Indeed, Monkbams, that LovePs an unco body — nae- 
body kens onything about him. Mrs Mailsetter o' the post office, 
says he receives and answers mair letters than the town-clerk 
himseP; and then, sir, he has been observed to tak' drawings o' the 
coast, the three gun battery, the weigh-house, signal-post, and 
ither government buildings, and in times like these when we are 
threatened wi* invasion — 

Old. Invasion ! — nonsense. 

Enter Jenny Rintherout running, 

Jenny. Oh laird, laird — rin, or, as Miss Grizzle says, the 
Captain will be guilty of tommyside — 

Old. Tommy-devil — ^thou womankind, explain thyself. 

Jenny. Davie Dibble, the gairdener, has just come in, and 
has seen Captain Maclntyre walkin^ arm in arm wf a brace o* 
pistols and anither gentleman. 

Old. It's impossible; he^s locked up in his own room« — 
Caxon, run and call him ; — if he dou^t answer, knock him down. 

Cax. Sir! 

Old. I mean, break open the door. 

lExit Caxon. 

Enter Miss Gbizelda Oldbuck. 

Griz. So brother, here's a fine clamjamfry^Captain Mac« 
Intyre and Mr Lovel knocking one another^s heads about in fine 
style. 

Old. Where's Molly ? 

Griz. Out amang a' the steery, seeking for her brother. 

Old, Chxod I 

Cax. (WttAouL) rburLonour. 

B \a 
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Old. Where's the Captain ? 

Cax. CWiQiOuL) Jumpit out o* the window. 

Old. Heaven help me I I'm a miserable man. 

EnUr Miss Maioa MacIntyre. 

Maria. Dearest uncle, there are some Sheriff's officers below^ 
come in search of Mr Lovel. 

Old. Search here— search nonsense. — Get me my hat an(L 
cane. (Jenny runs,) Call all the servants. — ^Ring the great bell. 
— Kaise all the womankind. 

(Jenny hrw^s his hat and cane, — He takes the hat^ and in his- 
agitation throws off the velvet cap, putting on the hat with- 
out his wig.) 

Heaven help me ! I'm a miserable man. 

(Exeunt, followed by Caxon, who runs across with tJie wig 
in his hand, calling after Oldbuck.) 

Yer wig, Monkbarns, yer wig — dinna gang without yer wig. 

SCENE Y ,— Interior o/Mucklebackit's Cottage, 

Maggie and Patie Mucklebackit discovered mending a net.— 
Elspeth of the Cbaigburnfoot seated by the fire in an old 
wicker chair, 

Edie. {Without.') Are ye within? 
Maggie. Ay, ay, come yer wa's, auld Edie. 

Enter Edie Ochiltree. 

What news do ye bring us? 

Edie. Troth little eneugh, Maggie, nae mair than what may- 
be yeVe heard — the auld Countess o' Glenallan's burial by torch- 
light at Saint Ruth's. 

Maggie. Ay, ay ; she ne'er held up her head whan she heard 
o* the death o' her youngest and favourite son. 

Edie. And the young Earl's wearin' awa'; and whan he gacs, 
awa' gaes gear, for there's no anither heir-male they say. 

Maggie. Sae I've heard ; but, Edie, man, what mak's the 
Glenallan folks aye bury their dead by night ? 

Edie. 'Tis their way, I tak' it, but yer auld gude-mither, 
Elspeth, can tell, I daur say, for she kens mair o' the Glenallan 
folk than maist folk. 

Maggie. That does she — mair, they say, than at times she 
lik'd to think about I — speak till her, Patie, for she's sae auld and 
deaft J wad raither hail the coble half a mile aff, and the nor- wast 
wind whistlin* in my teeth. 

(Patik goe9 to El^pf.th, xoho ga^^es vacantly on \Ve gvottp,) 
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Edie. Eh, but she's an awfu* lookin* woman. 
Patie. Grannie ! — minnie wants to ken what for the Glen- 
^llan folk aye bury by candle light, in the ruins o' Saint Huth. 

Elspeth. Is there a Glenallan dead e'en now? 

Maggie. We might be a' dead and buried too, for ony thing 
she wad ken about it. — It's the auld Countess, gude-mither. 

ELSPKxn. {With great agitation.) And is she ca'd hame at 
last — ca'd to her last account, after her lang race o' pride and 
power ? Heaven f orgi'e her. 

Patie, But minnie was asking ye what for the Glcnallans aye 
bury their dead by torchlight ? 

Elspeth. They have aye done sae since the time that the 
great Earl fell in the saur battle o' the Harlaw. They did it to 
show scorn that they should die and be buried like ither folks ; for 
they were a proud and stern-hearted race. But the warld's changed 
now, and I hardly ken whether I'm standing or sitting, dead or 
alive. 

Edie. Eh, sirs ! it's awsome to hear yer gude-mither break out 
in that gait. 

Maggie. Whisht, Edie, whisht ! See how her hands and lips 
are ganging, now it's working in her head. Whiles she'll no speak 
a word in a week, but she'll speak enough the night. 

Elspeth. Didna some of you say, or did I dream, that Joscc- 
lin. Countess o' Glenallan, is dead and buried ? 

Maggie. Yes, gude-mither, it's e'en sae. 

Elspeth. And e'en sae let it be. She's made mony a sair 
heart in her time, ay e'en her ain son's, she gar'd him do the thing 
he has repented a' his life, and will repent, were it as lang and 
wearisome as mine. 

Maggie. What was it, gude-mither? 

Elspeth. Ne'er ask what it was, but pray that ye are na left to 
the pride and wilfu'ness o' yer ain hearts. Oh that weary andfearfu' 
night, will it ne'er gae out o' my auld head. Heaven will avenge 
on a' wha had to do in't. She was a hard-hearted woman ; but 
she's gane to her account, and mercy is infinite. 

Maggie> She's quiet now, and will speak nae mair. Patie, let's 
awa' wi' the nets to yer faither. Edie, there's yer auld corner, and 
yer mess o' parritch. 

Edie. Mony thanks; but Maggie, I'm no just certain I*d 
like to be left alane wi' that fearsome auld wife. I dinna think 
she's canny. 

Maggie. Hoot, man, she'll no fash wi' ye. She'll ken naething 
now for days to come ; and there's a wee drap whisky to mak' your- 
self canty wi' till we come ben. 

{Exeunt Maggie and Patie. Edie goes up to the table and 
sits down at it with his back towards Elspeth, who durii/g 
his speechy rises^ and cones behind him?\ 
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Edie. Whisky I Eh, that's anither matter. Here's their 
healths, and gude luck to Vm ; and here's to Saunders, he's a weel 
doin' man; but, Lord, I was a little fearsome at the auld wife. 
They're no canny cattle at ony time. 1 dinua fear onything that's 
life-like, and fairly human, but at times she disua seem a'thegither 
o' this warld. 

Elspeth. (In a low tone.) Edie Ochiltree ! 

Edie. (Starting round, and dropping his spoon, cup, Sfc) Lord 
save us ! What's that ? 

Elspeth. Edie Ochiltree, as ye wad e'er deserve mercy, 
ye maun gang my errand to the hou&e o' Glenallan, and a^k 
for the Earl. 

Edie. The Earl o' Glenallan, cummer? ow he winna see ony 
o* the gentles i' the country, and what likelihood is there that he 
wad see the like o' an auld gaberlunzie ? 

Elspeth. Gang yer ways and try ; and tell him that Elspeth 
o' the Craigbumfoot, he'll mind me best by that name, must sec 
him or she be relieved from her lang pilgrimage, and that she 
sends him that ring in token o' the business she wad speak o'. 

Edie. Weel, gudewife, I'se do your bidding, or it's no be my 
fault. Gude-day to ye, cummer, and mony o* them. I'll be back 
about the fore-end o' hairst, and I trust to find ye hale and fare. 

Elspeth. This business ended, pray that ye may find me in 
my grave, for heaven will be avenged on a' wha had to do wi't. 

(lietirts to her chair.) 

Enter Saunders, Steenie, Patie, and Maggik Mucklebackit. 

Saund. Ah, Edie, man, how's a' wi' ye? Ha'eye been skail- 
ing your parritch instead o' suppin' them? Why, there's been 
bonnie work at Monk barns. The laird, after riuninghalf o'er the 
country, after twa young scapegraces, just came o'er late to pre- 
vent mischief. 

Edie. Is Mr Lovel killed ? 

Saund. Killed? No, he's no killed, he's sound eneugh; but 
the lad Maclntyre's gotten a shot i' the shouther, but it's no 
muckle, they say. 

Edie. Lord send it may cool the chiel ; he's sae proud he 
canna baud down his head when he sneezes, for fear o' seeing 
his shoon. 

Saund. Ha, ha ! Weel said, Edie ; but come, bustle, bustle 
Steenie, the tide serves, and we maun be aff to sea, my man. 

Edie. Eh, man, ye're no for the sea the night; it looks 
stormy. 

Saund. Sae muckle the waur for the fishermen, Edie. But 
Btorm or calm, foul or fair, we maun to the sea, or starve ; and 
starria 'a no very gude for the baima, ^e Vetk. 
JEdzr It*8 no very gude for oi\y \)0'^Y• 
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GLEE. 

0, TTcel may the boatie row, 

Aud better may she speed ; 
And weel may the boatie row, 

That ynna the bairaies' bread. 

The boatio rows, the boatie rows ' 

The boatie rows fu' weel ; 
Aud lightsome be their hearts that bear 

The merline and the creel ! 

And when our bairns are gotten up, 

And age can work no more ; 
They'll help to gar the boatie row, 

As wo ha'e done before. 

The boatie rows, Ac. 

{^Exeunt, 

END OF ACT I. 
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SCENE I. — An Apartment m Monkharns. 
Enter Jonathan Oldbuck, Esq. 

Old. Jenny, Jenny Rintherout. This confounded hot-brainod 
boy, now he's pronounced in no danger, turns ray bouse out at the 
windows. 1 can tolerate this life no longer. All goes to sixes and 
sevens. A universal saturnalia seems to be proclaimed in my 
peaceful and orderly family. I ask for my sister, no answer ; 
my niece, Molly, no answer ; I shoufc, I bawl, I invocate my 
inmates by more names than the Romans gave to their deities ; 
and confound me if the sluts of womankind have not given up 
speaking on purpose to torment me. Jenny, Jenny Rintherout, 
Where's Miss Oldbuck? 

Jenny. (Bawls without,') Miss Grizzy*s in the Captain's room. 

Old. I thought so. And where's my niece ? 

Jenny. ^Making the Captain's tea. 

Old. Of course. And w here's Caxon ? 

Jenny. Awa' to the tx>wn, about the Captain's dog and 
gun. 

Old. Confound the Captain. And who the devil's to dress 
mj- wig ? 
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Enter Miss Grizelda Oldbuck. 



OiiIZ. The Captain, brother- 



Old. Who ! you womankind ? 

Griz. Brother, brother, ye'U cry yourseP as hoarse as a corbie. 
la that the way to skreigh when there's a sick person in the 
house ? 

Old. "Where's my breakfast, and where's my wig ? Am I to 
die of hunger and cold for fear of disturbing a sick gentleman 
who lies six rooms off, and is well enough to send for his dog and 
his gun, — the one, I suppose, to shoot my turkeys, and the other 
to worry the kittens ? 

Enter Jenny Rintherout, with the breakfast things. 

Oh, thou slut of womankind, you're here at last. 

Enter Miss Maria MacTntyre. 

Maru. Don't be uneasy, dear uncle, you'll have your wig 
directly. Caxon has returned with poor Juno. 

Old. Juno I Lord preserve me, a lady dog — a notable ad- 
dition to the rest of my precious womankind. A delicious house- 
hold I shall have ; but Heaven's will be done. How is Hector, 
how is the bold lightning ? 

Maria. Quite well, my dearest uncle. His arm is perfectly 
easy, and he has no fever. 

Old. For the first time in his life, then. 

Maria. Indeed, dear uncle, he is quite sensible of the rash- 
ness of his own behaviour, and allows that Mr Lovel behaved 
very handsomely. 

Old. And much good that will do, when he has frightened 
the lad out of the country. 

Maria. Indeed, sir, my brother is not so much to blame. 
His chief motive in sending Caxon to Fairport so early, was 
to find some means of conveying a note to Mr Lovel, in which 
Hector has confessed the rashness of his conduct, and has 
requested permission to make his personal apologies to your 
favourite. 

Old. Hector's a bawcock, and a heart of gold. But did 
Caxon discover where Mr Lovel was? 

Maria. Oh yes; and he will be here in the course of the 
day. 

Old. "Eichard's himself again." Hector's a fine fellow; 
Juno a fine — dog; and Grizzy a fine woman. Come, come, 
'^ Jet's to breakfast with what appetite we may.'* 
Gmz, It's all ready, brother. 

(The'^ all seat llxcmseVvcs al iV loyi\<i>^ 
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Old. The thoughts of seeing Lovel again raises my spirits 
fifteen per cent. I ain bewitched with the rogue's company ; 
w the jolly knight says, *' I have swallowed medicines." That's 
abominable tea, Molly. 

(^A dreadful crash is heard icithout; various voices in g^reat 
uproar^ and the cracking of a whip.) 

Heaven preserve me ! What's that ? 

Jenny Rintherout rmhes in, wringing her hands in dreadful 

agitation. 

Jenny. Oh, sir — sir — sir ! Dear — dear — dear I 
Old. What the devil's the matter now ? 
Maria. Has anything happened to my brother ? 
Griz. Has the Captain collapsed? 

Jenny. Oh, no, the Captain's quite weel; but Juno has 
broken open the Bangum Shankorum. 

^Exit^ 

(4 general exclamation of horror, Oldbuck distracted . 
paces up and down, followed by Maria and Grizelda. 

IIect. ( Without,) Juno, Juno I Kennel, kennel. 

(JJrackiiig of a whip heard ; another crash, Oldbuck falls 
on his knees. Crash again, Oldbuck faints in Miss 
Grizelda's arms.) 

Griz and Marlv. Oh Lord I he's dying I Murder ! Jenny I 
Help ! 

(Jacob Cakojh and Jenny Rintherout rush on, followedhy 
Captain Hector MacIntyre, his left arm in a sling, 
and a whip in his right hand,) 

Hect. Upon my life, su*, I'm very sorry,* but — gracious 
Heavens ! what's the matter with my uncle ? 

(Jluns to assist Oldbuck, who, reviving by degrees, look'i 
with most melancholy aspect at Miss Grizelda, and 
exclaims — Oh, Juno, Juno !) 

Hect. Indeed, sir, I'm very much concerned, very much in- 
deed, my dear sir ; but my dog has thrown down a sort of water- 
jng, which I hear you set some value upon. 

(Oldbuck starts up and rushes to Hector.) 

Old. If it please Heaven, not the lachcrymatory from Cloch- 
naben? 

Cax. Really, laird, I'm afraid. 

Old. (After a pause,) " Hector, I love you, but never more 
be ofl&cer of mine." 

Hect. Why, really, sir, I am afraid I should make a bad 
fi^rure in a regiment of your raising, 

(All endeavoMT to sootlie 0\:o^\^^'5.>^ 
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Griz. Come, Monkbarns, don^t be angry about this pumpish 
blackamytory. 

Old. Leave the room, thou plagues of Egypt. 

(Caxon and Jenny n/n off.) 
Not be angry I My lachcrymatory, the main pillar of my theory 
on "which I rested, to show that the Romans had passed the 
defiles of these mountains, is gone— annihilated— reduced to 
such fragments as might be the shreds of a broken flowerpot ! 

Hect. 1 am truly sorry that Juno has committed so much 
disorder; but Jack Muirhead, the breaker, was never able to 
bring her under command ; she has more travel than any dog 
I ever knew. 

Old. Then, Hector, I wish she would travel herself out of 
my grounds. 

Hect. We will both of us retreat to-morrow, or to-day, but 
I would not willingly part from my mother's brother in unkind- 
iiess about a paltry pipkin. 

Maria. Oh, brother, brother I^ 

Griz. Oh, Captain, Captain I >- Together. 

Old. a what ? ) 

Hect. I say again, a d-- — d insignificant pipkin. 

(^Paccs abovt^ passionately^ followed by Oldbuck, equally 
enraged.) 

Old. Harkye, Mr Hector Maclntyre, or Mr Captain Hector 
Maclntyre, that pipkin, as you are pleased to call it, was the 
foundation of a treatise, the publication of which would have 
done more honour to Scotland than the whole of your ancestry 
— grandfathers and great-grandmothers put together. 

(^Walks about triumphantly, closely followed by Hector.) 

Hect. Say, Mr Oldbuck, what you please against me, or what 
you please against Juno, but not one breath against my great- 
grandfathers and grandmothers ; and if the tiling was of such — 
(^They separate, mutually irritated, Miss Grizeij)A endea- 
vouring to soothe Oldbuck, and Maria, Hector.) 

Maria. Indeed, brother, you are too passionate. 

Hect. How dare any one abuse my great-grandfathers and 
grandmothers? 

Griz. Monkbarns, Monkbarns, ye're owre fashions. 

Old. How dare he call my lachcrymatory a pipkin? 

Hect. Why, what would you have me call it? It was just 
such a thing as they use in Egypt to cool wine, or sherbet, or 
water. 1 brought home a pah: of them ; I might have brought 
home twenty. 

Old. What, shaped such as that your dog threw down ? 

Hect. Exactly, sir. They are in my lodgings at Fairport ; 
// 1 could think they could in tvT\y \!».y i^^air your loss, I'm 
jsaiv — 

J^2 
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Old. My dear Hector, say no more. (^Grasping his hand.) 
They're mine. I'll take them both. 

JIect. Then may I hope, sir, I am forgiven ? 

Old. Oh, my dear boy, you are only thoughtless and foolish. 

Hect. And Juno, sir — 

JMaria and Griz. Oh, she's only thoughtless and foolish. 

Old. You see, Hector, womankind always stick together. 
Bat all is forgiven. 

Hect. Then, dear uncle, I should have been sorry and ashamed 
to propose to you anything in the way of expiation of my own 
sins, and those of my friend Juno, that I thought worth your ac- 
ceptance ; but now all is forgiven, will you permit the orphan 
nephew, to whom you have been a father, to offer you this 
trifle, which I have been assured is really curious, and which only 
the accident of my wound has prevented me delivering to you be- 
fore, — an antique ring, with a cameo, bearing a head of Cleo- 
patra. 

Old. (Surveying the ring in ecstacy.) Juno, Juno, Juno. 
Caxon, take care of Juno. Hector, many thanks, my boy. Maria, 
Grizzy, look here. 

Griz. It's a bonny thing, Monkbams, but ye ken I'm nae 
judge o* these matters. 

Old. Womankind all over. Believe me, my dear Hector, had 
I shown her a yard of flannel, she would have overwhelmed me 
with queries about its precise texture and price. 

Enter Jenny Rintherout, with a Utter. 

Jenny. A letter for the Captain. 

(Maria takes the letter and opens it for Hector, ulo 
reads it.) 
Oh, Miss Grizzy ! — Oh, Madam ! for a' I left the pantry door double 
lock'd, that imlucky brute, Juno, has broken in, and eat up the 
ghouther o' mutton. 

Griz. Gracious powers ! what will become of us? 

Old. Pooh, pooh, Grizzy, don't fret and fume so. it's only a 
shoulder of mutton. 

Griz. A shouther o' mutton ! Monkbams, Monkbarns, it was 
the shouther o' mutton, and the only shouther o' muttou iu the 
house. I'd sooner ha'e a' the blackamytories in the warld broken, 
than onything should have happened ^ that shouther o' mutton. 
Oh, waes me ! honest Mr Blattergowl, the minister, coming to 
dinner, and no shouther o' mutton ! 

[Exeunt Grizelda, Maria, and Jenny. 

Hect. My dear, sir, I'm very sorry that anything should have 
happened to that identical shoulder of mutton that my aunt lays 
so much stress upon, but I'll try that jade, Juno, by a court- 
martial. 
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Old. Then bring it in not proven, to oblige me. If Jupiter 
himself couldn't rule Juno in Heaven, how the devil can we ex- 
pect to do it on earth ? Besides, as to the animal's unlocking the 
door, it's all a lie of Jenny ; so we must acquit Juno of what the 
lawyers call a c{anstrum fugit^ and which makes the burglary and 
privately stealing. But what say your despatches? 

Hect. a most handsome letter from Mr Lovel, promiang to 
' see me in the course of the day. 

Old. All's well, then. Come, Hector, let us go and see what 
mischief thy canine goddess has committed in my sanctum, — my 
terrestrial paradise, — ^and thou shalt hear the anecdote of John o' 
the Girnell, whose grfive we will forth and see. 

Hect. (Aside,) Heaven forgive me ! John o* the Girnell for 
the hundreath time. I shall certainly misbehave, and lose all 
my credit. 

Old. (After finding his cane, comes forward,) And if you be- 
have weD, my boy, thou shalt see my collection of ballads, not one 
younger than 1700, and are the memoranda and trophies of many 
a walk through the Cowgate, the Bow, and St. Mary's Wynd, 

Hect. Spirits of my ancestors I 

Old. Curse your ancestors ! I say you shall see 

Hect. Mr Oldbuck, no one but my mother's brother should 
have used such an expression. My ancestors ! 

Old. Were great and gallant chiefs. I meant no offence. 

Hect. I'm glad of it, my dear sir ; for the house of Macin- 
tyre— 

Old. Peace be with them, every man of them. 

Hect. Sir, it is d d hard that you will respect everything 

that is ancient but my family. 

^Exeunt Hector enraged, and Oldbuck endeavouring to 
pacify him, 

SCENE II.— ne Gates of Glenallan Castle, 

Enter Edie Ocuiltree. 

Edie. Weel, surely there ne'er was sic a braw propine as 
this sent to a yerle by an auld fishwife, and thro' the hands o' a 
gaberlunzie beggar. I made the ring up into a packet for his 
honour, the Yerle o' Glenallan. Weel, a gude turn ne'er gaes un- 
rewarded. I'll maybe get a bonnie amous that I wad ha'e missed, 
but for trotting on the auld wife's errand. 

(Knocks at the Gate ) 

Enter Francis M*Craw. 

Fran, Fat's the auld feelbody deeing, making sican a din ? 
Edtk, TViiat's that ye're Baying, Ytaxicl^ M'Graw? d'ye no 
njj'ad FontenoY, and keep tbegit\xet itonV. ^^.u^x^^a*^ 
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Fran. Ohon, Ohon, naebody could ha'e said that word but 
my auld front-rank-man, Edie Ochiltree. But I'm sorry to see 
ye in sican a puir state, man. 

Edie. Nae sae ill aff as ye may think, Francie ; but I say, 
lad, ye maun serve me. I've a pctiiion to present to the 
Yerle. 

Fran. Hoot, hoot, man, the Yerle will look at na petition ; but 
I can gie't to the almoner. 

Edie. But I ha'e come a weary way on purpose to deliver it 
to himser, Francie, and ye really maun help me at a pinch. 

Fran. Ne'er speed, then, if I dinna ; let them be as cankard 
as they like, they can but turn me awa'; and I was just thinking 
to ask my discharge, and gang down to end my days at Inver- 
ury. 

lExit, 
Edie. Eh, that Francie's a true friend ; he'll serve ape at a' 
ventures, particular whan it canna muckle disoblige himsel'. Aye, 
there's the hatchment for the auld Countess, and if a' says be 
true, the young Yerle *s no lang for this warld. And as his brother 
Gerald's gane dead, a' this bonnie property may gang whistle for 
an heir. Braw times thae for the lawyer chiels. 

Re-enter Francis M'Craw. 

Wcel Francie, what news ? 

Fran. I'm na sure gin ye be Edie Ochiltree o' Carrick's com- 
pany in the Forty-twa, or gin ye be the deevil in his likeness. 

Edie. The deevil! Lord, man, dinria speak in that gait. 

Fran. My lord has been in sic surprise, and sic a swither, as 
I ne'er saw man in my life. But he'll see you. I got that job 
cookit. I thought he wad ha'e swarft a'thegither ; and when he 
cam' to himsel' he asked fa brought the packet ? and fat trow ye I 
said? 

Edie. An auld sodger, — that does likliest at a gentle's door. 
At a farmer's, man, it's best to say ye're an auld tinkler, if ye 
need ony quarters, for maybe the auld wife may ha'e somethiug 
to souther. 

Fran. Hoot, man, my lord cares for nane o' the twa, sae I said 
ye might be a capuchin friar for fat I kenn'd, for ye were dressed 
like an auld palmer. 

Edie. Me an auld palmer I Lord forbid ! Come, Francie, 
step out. 

[^Exeitnt, 

SCENE III.— Oldbuck's Sanctum Sanctorum, 

Enter Jonathan Oldbuck, Esq., Captain Hector MaoIntyre, 

and Miss Grizklda Oldbuck. 

Old. I tell you it^s no use talking, — Hectoi'^ m^^Y'eL'ttiJc^a^ wA 
I'm Inconsolable, 
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Griz. What has happened, Monkbarns? 

Old. Why, your precious nephew, madam, was pretending to 
argue with me respecting Ossian, and giving me what he calls a 
translation of that gentleman, when, perceiving a phoca, or seal, 
lying asleep on the beach, he whips my beautiful walking-stick 
out of my iiand, attacks the animal, who, elegantly overturning 
Mr Hector on the sand, walloped away with all the grace of 
triumph, carrying off my precious stick as the spoils of the 
field. 

Enter Jenny Rintherout. 

Jenny. Madam, Sir Arthur, and Miss Wardour are come. 

Griz. Say I attend them. (Exit Jewny.) Come, come, 
Monkbarns, you must not teaze Hector any more about this acci- 
dent. You must drop the seal, or phoca, as you call it. 

[^Exit. 

Old. Get out, you absurd womankind. Hector, my boy, I 
am a little inclined to suspect that, in one instance, you are a 
fooll 

II EOT. Sir, if you only think me so in one instance, I am sure 
3'ou do me more grace than I expected or deserved. 

Old. I mean in one instance, par excellence. I have some- 
times thought that you have cast your eyes on Miss Wardour. 

Hect. Well, sir? 

Old. Well, sir ! Deuce take the fellow, he answers me a? if 
it were the most reasonable thing in the world that he should marry 
the daughter of a baronet. 

Hect. I presume to think, sir, there would be no degradation 
in point of family. 

Old. Oh, Heaven fortid we should come on family matters 
again. 

Hect. And in point of fortune we're equal. 

Old. The devil you are ? 

Hkct. Yes, sir, we've neither of us got a farthing. 

Old. Well, that I'm afraid may be true ; but if I am any 
judge of sighs and blushes, you may draw off your forces, and beat 
your retreat. 

Hkct. There's no occasion to beat any retreat, sir. No man 
needs to retreat that has never advanced ; besides, sir. Miss 
AV ardour's too sentimental for me. A fine, dashing, lovely, 
spirited, black-eyed girl, of five feet five, is the object of my ad- 
miration ; and without much self -flattery, I don't believe I need 
advertise for a partner. 

" There are lasses in Scotland, more lovely by far, 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar." 

Old, BravOy my boy, Dashexa, eVi\ — ^a.^\\Qi^^ ^^t<», with two 
cross feathers in her noddle, one xed b^ivSl oxifc ^^^w,— ^ tv&cv'^ 
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liabit of the regimental complexion,— one that would drive a grey 
ponj in a gig one day, and review the regiment on it the next. 
Hect. D — n the grey pony. 

Old. Well, one that had a taste for natural history, and ad- 
mired a seal, or a phoca, as your aunt calls it. 

Hect. It^s a Uttle hard that I should have that cursed seal 
thrown in my face on all occasions. 
Old. Not so hard, sir, as the loss of my stick. 
Hect. Pretty loss truly, — a twig not worth a pair of drum-sticks. 
Old. Drum-sticks, sir 1 Ob, Hector, Hector, thy namesake 
was born to be the prop of Troy, and thou the plague of Monk- 
bams. f Exit. 

Hect. Confound my want of thought. I recollect some story 
about a Miss Neville. Vd sooner die than give him pain ; but 
then his eternal system of raillery drives every spark of prudence 
out of this hotbed of mine, and rather than hear any more of that 
d — d phoca, Td exchange to the West Indies on half -pay. Ah, 
my brave antagonist ! — 

Enter Mr Lovel. 

Though almost ashamed to meet you after the late absurdity, in 
my uncle's name, I most truly welcome your return to Monk- 
bams ; and for myself, I confess, I've been much to blame. The 
Highlanders, Mr. Lovel, are a race wild as our hills, but the 
errors our impetuosity has committed, our reflection is never 
ashamed to acknowledge. , 

Lovel. Captain Maclntyre, the error was mutual, and sin- 
cerely do I lament the injury it has occasioned. 

Hect. Oh I a hint for me, — nothing more. , 

Lovel. Captain Maclntyre, your kindness draws from me 
what other measures failed to extort. — I must apologize to both 
you and your uncle for my introduction here under a feigned 
name ; but I have this morning received letters, which in a few 
hours will enable me to satisfy all your inquiries, without injuring 
those I am bound to respect. 

Hect. My dear sir, at your leisure. — I am not going to make 
a target of myself a second time. — ^The enemies of my country 
shall never have cause to complain of Hector Maclntyre's back- 
wardness ; but in private feuds the less we indulge, the better 
*or all parties. [^Exeunt, 

SCENE IV.— Miss Grizelda Oldbuck's Boudoir, 

Enter Miss Grizelda Oldbuck, Miss Maria MacIntyre, and 

Miss Isabella Wardour. 

Griz. This room. Miss Wardour, is fitted up after my own 
taste : 'tis more comfortable than our old crazy, bleak, wilderness 
of a drawing-room, aJfchough, except when honoxxx^ m>i)cL *Oc»a 
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presence of Sir Arthur W ardour, it is seldom open to gentle- 
men. 

ISAB. My father is highly honoured, Madam. 

Griz. My brother has his sanctum shut up from womankind, 
and I have my little sanctum sacred from the profanation of men- 
creatures. 

Maru. But, aunt, you sometimes entertain Mr Blattergowl, 
the minister, here. , 

Griz. Worthy creature! — I do sometimes pennit him to 
enter ;--but his cloth is privileged, honest man. 

Maria. And my imcle says, his appetite is as sound as his 
arguments. 

Griz, Your uncle is a scurrilous, sarcastic person ; and so 
deficient in his manners, that I dare say he'll affront Sir Arthur 
as usual, before they separate. — But I must beg pardon. Miss 
Wardour, for a minute, to see all's going on right, or Mr Old- 
buck will make noise enough, — though, to say the truth o' Monk- 
barns, his bark's waur than his bite. lExit. 

Maria. Well, Isabella, am I not right respecting my poor 
brother. Hector. — ^Is not the shrine at which he would worship 
unapproachable to all but one ? 

Isab. Maria, what mean you ? 

Maria. What do I mean V — What do you think of Lovel ? 

Isab. No more, I entreat you, Maria. — I respect, I admire 
your brother ; — he is brave — honourable— handsome, — but 

Sir a. ( Without,) Very well, ^Ir Oldbuck, very well, sir. — 
Good day, sir. 

Old. (Without.) Nay, nay; stop, Sir Arthur,— the passage 
is dark, — you'll tumble down the back stair. 

Isab. Good heavens I there's a quarrel between my father and 
Mr Oldbuck already. 

Maria. Some abominable argument about antiquity, I dare 
say. 

Enter Sir Arthur Wardour and Jonathan Oldbuck, Esq. 

Old. Nay, nay ; but stay a minute. Sir Arthur. 

Sir a. No, sir, I shall not stay, — you hAve insulted, by low 
bred sneers, the dignity, the learning, and the loyalty of my an- 
cestors, Mr Oldbuck. 

Old. Well, well, I confess I was a little rude ; but I beg 
their, and your pardon. — Come, forget and forgive. — Let's re- 
turn to reason and our bottle of old port, and confess to the 
young fellow, Lovel, we have given him a right to think us a 
couple of testy old fools. 

Sir a. Speak for yourself, Mr Jonathan Oldbuck. — I shall not 
return, Mr Jonathan Oldbuck. 

Old. Aweelj ftweel ; a wiUvx' man maun ha*e his way, 
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Sir a. And I shall hereafter take care how I honour with 
my company the descendant of a Westphalian printer, "Mr Jona- 
thkn Oldbuck. (Oldbuck starts offended,) Come along, Miss 
Tfardour, — the evening, I believe, is fair, and we will walk for- 
ward to meet the carriage ; — ^let us begone from this house imme- 
diately. 

Old. In that, Sir Arthur, you will do as you please ; only, I 
hope, as I was not aware of the extent of the obligation you did 
me, by visiting my poor dwelling, I may be excused from not 
having carried my gratitude to the extent of servility. 

Sir a. Mighty well, mighty well, Mr Oldbuck! — Come 
along. Miss Wardour. — I wish you a good evening. Miss a— a — 
Maclntyre. — I wish you a very good evening, Mr Printer. — 
Come — come along. Miss Wardour. (Exit very anginly. Isa- 
bella remains behind to shake hands with Oldbuck, when Sir 
Arthur exclaims without-^^* Come along, Miss Wardour!" at 
which she exits.) 

Old. Descendant of a Westphalian printer, indeed ! — D — n 
his stiff-necked impudence ! — a tup-headed old ass ! 

Enter Miss Grizelda Oldbuck. 

Griz. Mercy on me! what's the matter now, brother? — Sir 
Arthur came flying down stairs with his daughter, brushing past 
me without the least notice, and had liked to have tumbled me 
over backwards!— He*s got the black dog on his back again, I 
think. 

Old. Black dog ! black devil ! — ^he's more absurd than wo- 
mankind. This is all one gets by puffing, and bustling, and 
putting one's self out of the way, in order to give dinners. — 
{Taking up a hook,) Oh, Segedl Emperor of Ethiopia! well hast 
thou spoken, " No man should presume to say, this ahaH be a day 
of happiness!" — {A knock at the door.) Come in! — Who the 
devil's that now?— (Jacob Caxoih puts his head in.) Is it you, 
Caxon ? Come in, man. 

Cax. {Remaining at the door, and in a suhdued tone.) I was 
wanting to speak to you, sir. 

Old. Come in, then, you old fool, and say what you have got 
to say. 

Cax. (Coming softly iii.) I'll maybe frighten the leddies. 

Old. Frighten! what do you mean? — Have you seen a 
ghost? 

Cax. No, sir, it's no a ghaist ; but I'm no easy in my mind. 

Old. Did you ever hear of any body that was ? What reason 
has an old battered powder-puff, like you, to be easy in your 
uiiud, more than all the rest of the world besides ? 

Cax. It's no for mysel', sir ; but it threatens an awf u' night ! 
and Sir Arthur, apd Miss Wardour, puir tiling ! 
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Old. Pooh why, they must have uiet the carriage by this 
time. 

Cax. Na, sir, they didna gaug^ by the road to meet the car- 
ria>;e ; they went by the sands. 

Old. (In great alarm,) I'he sands I impossible ! 

Cax. That's what I said to the gairdeaer ; but he says he saw 
them turn down by the Mussel Craig ; —and then said I to him, 
'* Davie," said I, " if that be the case, I'm misdoubting, for its a 
spring-tide — " 

Griz. and Maria. A spring-tide I 

Old. a spring-tide ! Gracious Heavens I my poor dear Isa- 
bella I and poor Sir Arthur, too I Rot him I he'd better have 
stuck to my bottle of port wine ! his pedigree will do him small 
service against the waters, I fear. Where's Lovel ? 

Cax. The moment he heard the gairdener tell o' the business 
he ran aff to the tap o* the Cliffs to see if he can help 'em. 

Old. He's a fine fellow! But I'll go myself. Tell the 
gardeners and ploughmen to bring ropes and ladders ; and keep 
you the top of the cliff, Caxon. [Exit Caxon. 

Go you, sister, and scream like a pea-hen, and call all the help 
you can together. (Pushes Miss Grizelda out.) 

Mabia. And I'll run, and desire Hector to go to Muckle- 
backit, the fisherman, and make him get out his boat. 

Old. Thank you, thank you, my dear; that's the wisest 
word has been spoken yet, — Run, rim, my love. 

[Exit Maria. 
To go by the sands I was there ever such madness ? — The sands I 
— Good Heaven ! — we shall never save them — we shall never save 
them. {Exit. 

SCENE V. — A Stoi-my View of the Sea Shore, and the precipitous 

range of Hocks above it, — Thunder^ 

Enter Sir Arthur and Miss Isabella Wardour. 

Isab. My dear father, I wish we had waited at Monkbarns 
for the carriage. 

Sir a. I almost wish we had, my love ; but after the insult I 
received it was impossible. 

(Low thundery and distant rushing of the unnd,) 
Isab. ( With increasing terror, and catching by her father* s arm.) 
I fear, I fear, we are in serious peril I — ^Look yonder, how rapidly 
the w*aters gain upon the sands ! We shall be surrounded. 

{As they are going.) 

Enter Edie Ochiltree, hastily, and alarmed, 
Edje, Back I back ! — I heard ye were here, by the lad ye 
sent on for the carriage ; and vau aai»a\. sd& mY ^^<i limbs would 
more, to warn ye back. 
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. Sir a. CanDot we get round by the Halket Head ? 

Edie. Halket Head I — the sea roars over it like a waterfall. 
I could scarcely pass it twenty minutes since, the tide was coming 
in three feet a-breast. 

I SAB. What is to be done ? 

Edie. Back, directly ; maybe we'll get by Ballyburghness 
Point, 'tis our only chance. — Tak' baud o' my arm, my bonnie 
leddie ; 'tis an auld and frail ane now, but it has been in as sair 
stress as this yet. 

IsAD. Thanks I thanks I But should you have come only to 
perish with us 

Edie. Hout, never mind me, if I can save ye. — Let death 
tak' the ripe corn, so he spare the green ; and at the back o' a 
dyke, or a wreath o' snaw, or in a wave o' the sea, it matters not 
how the auld beggar dies. — Awa', and mak' haste, for Heaven's 
sake. \Exeunt, 

SCENE VI. — The Sea Sands, — On one side the precipitous rocks^ 
going off in perspective to a great distance. — On the other side the 
Sands and Clouds. — Storm of Thunder, Hail, and Wind, gradu- 
ally increasing. 

Enter Edie Ochiltree, supporting Miss Isabella, and followed 

by Sir Arthur Wardour. 

Edie. Come on, come on, Sir Arthur. — Lord sake, ye suld 
tak' shame to be sae frightened, and see yer daughter here, as 

brave as she's bonnie. This way 

Sir A. Which? Where? What will become of us? My 
child 1 My child I Where is she ? 

Edie. Here, here, Sir Arthur.— Look!— d'ye see yon black 
speck amang the wallowing waves ? While I see as muckle black 
aboon that as the crown o' my hat, I'll not believe but we may 
get round Ballyburghness Point yet. Come, this way, — this 

way. 

(They advance as if going towards it. — The Storm increases, 
— A dread fid hurst of thunder, lightning, j'c.) 
Ila'e mercy. Heaven I the beacon's gane, and there's nae hope ! 
( They clamber a little way up the rocks, and the waters rush 
in upon the staqe.) 
Sir a. No help ! — ^What, none ! (Storm rages.) 

My child ! My child I — Good man, save us, save us ! — I'll give 
you gold I I'll make you rich ! 

Kdie. Rich I — Look round upon the strife o' waters, — our 
riches will soon be equal. 

(The waters keep nsing. — Isabella and Sir Arthur cling 
in each others arms; dunng this Mr Lovel is seen c/e- 
scending (he cliff J) 
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LovEL. Isabella! Isabella! 
ISAB. Lovel ! 
Sir A. What's that? 

Edie. It's the screech o' a tammie-norrie. 1 ken the skirl 
weel. — Eh ! there's a man coming doun the rocks, — tak' care o' 
yer feet there — pit your fit on that muckle blue stane — no that — 
on here — ^look — the Bessie's apron — Gude guide us, are there 
mair to dee? 

Lovel. None, none, Edie, — none. On this flat stone we may 

be safe. {Takes Isabella by the hand.) 

Edie. No lang, I fear ; but we'll no perish without a struggle. 

( Voices are heard ahovCy on the summit qf the cliff.) 

— Ilillihoal hoal ho! 

Edie. Hark 1 d'ye hear that? 

Saunders Mucklebackit. (Above.) Hillihoa I , 

Lovel. There's aid at hand! — Come! to the stone! to the 
stone ! Edie ! Sir Arthur ! help, help, here ! 

(They assist in placing ISABEhLA. on the summit of the flat 
rock, during which Saunders and others appear on tlie 
cliff, with ropes, chair, masts, torches, §'c., S^c.) 
Saukd. Here lads, quick ! — Fix the tackle and stand clear — 
(By this time Isabella, ^c, are on the rock, and the tackle 
being Jixed^ they begin to lower the chair. — The storm con- 
tinues, and the waters nse higher up the rock.) 
Lower away, lads ! lower away ! 

(The chair descends; Lovel fastens Isabella t/i it; Sir 
Abthur is held from interfering by Edie.) 
Yo ! ho ! steadily there ! — ^Tak' care o' your rope against the face 
o' the rock ; — there — there — canny now, and we'll ha'e them up 
as sae mony kegs o' brandy. Yo ho I Yo ho I 

(Edie keeps his eye steadily and anxiously upon them as they 
ascend, until a shout is given above.) 
— Hurrah! Hurrah! 

Sir a. (Fulling on his knees.) Thank Heaven ! 

(The waves dash and foam over the rocks they have quitted, 
and rise up to the flat stone; and. as the chair is lowering 
again for Sir Arthur and Edie, the Act scene falls.) 
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9ct Eiixti. 

SCENE I.— Oldbuck's Sanctum Sanctorum. 
Jonathan Oldbuck, Esq., and Jacob Caxon discovered. 

Old. a precious night we Ve had of it, Caxon, and a precious 
adventure truly. 

Cax. Tid the mercy o' Providence, yer honour, and a great 
•wonder to boot, that ye didna a' perish, baith aboon and below ; 
yer honour was ower venturesome. If I hadna caught baud o' 
yer honour's coat tail you'd have whommeled o'er the cliff, and 
then there wadna ha'e been one wig left in the parish. 

Old. There was enough to venture for you old booby. 
Weren't the lives of the lovely Isabella and the gallant Lovel at 
stake? 

Cax. Gallant he is, sure enough, as auld Edie said ; he be- 
haved as though he had three lives to lose, and was willin' to 
waste them a', raither than endanger ither folks. 

Old. And wasn't there the descendant of the renowned Sir 
Oamelyn de Guardooer to draw up, — the pedigree of a hundred 
links, — the whole barony of Knockwinnock, dangling on a rope's 
end. 'Twas lucky, however, that we had beds enough ready for 
them aU after their ducking. But get thee gone, for here comes 
Sir Arthur and his fair daughter. \_Eocit Caxon. 

Enter SiB, Arthur and Miss Isabella Wardour. 

Welcome, my good Sir Arthur, once more to Jonathan Oldbuck's, 
who rejoices to see his noble foe under his roof again in a whole 
skin. 

Sir a. Mr Oldbuck, if, instead of a silly misunderstanding, 
such as ours was, there had been blood-feud in our families, your 
conduct last night should heal it for ever. 

Old. Say no more. Sir Arthur, say no more. 

Sir a. I imderstand, Mr Oldbuck, the young gentleman to 
whose gallantry and presence of mind we are so much indebted, 
is a favourite of yours. 

Old. He is. Sir Arthur, and well deserves to be so, I think. 

Sir a. You made acquaintance with him, I suppose, in 
Edinburgh? 

Old. About a fortnight since we were fellow-travellers from 
thence. 

Sm A. Why, then, ]Mr Oldbuck, my daughter is an older 
Acquaintance of Mr Lore! than jou are. 

Old, Indeed. I was not aware oi t1;iat. 
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ISAB. {Blushing and confused.) I met Mr Lovel when I re- 
sided, this last spring, with my Aunt, Mrs Wilmot. 

Old. And what character did he bear then? How was he 
engaged ? 

ISAB. He had a commission in the army, had served with 
reputation, and was much respected as an amiable and promising 
young man. 

Old. And pray, young lady, such being the case, why didn't 
you speak to the laid at once when you met him at my house ?~ 
(Isabella appears confused.) — I thought my favourite, JMiss 
Wardour, had less of the paltry pride of womankind about 
her. 

Sir a. {Dignified,) There was a reason for it. You know 
the opinions — ^prejudices, perhaps, you will call them, Mr Old- 
buck, of our house concerning purity of birth. This young 
gentleman is, it seems, the illegitimate son of some man of for- 
tune, and my daughter did not choose to renew their acquaint- 
ance till she should know whether I approved of her holding any 
intercourse with him. 

Old. Here's my venerable sister— 

Enter Miss Grizelda Oldbuck. 

Sir a. Miss Oldbuck, I trust that you have not suffered 
from the alarm we put you to last night ? 

Gbiz. I was dreadfully nervous, I confess, with thinking of 
your being knocked about by sea and wind, like sae mony 
bunches o' sea. weed ; but you men are hardy creatures, you can 
go through a' things I To be tossed up and down in that manner 
— gracious me ! If I had to undergo ony thing o' that nature- 
that is, ony thing beyond nature, I should have shrieked out, aud 
fainted awa* downright. 

Old. And a fine figure you would have cut, rising on t)ie 
winds of the night wind, or splashing in the weltering waves like 
a venerable mermaid ; though our fair guest. Miss Isabella, would 
be no bad representative of that lovely and alluring race — hey ! 
But what news. Sir Arthur, from tiic mines? How goes on our 
subterranean Good Hope ? 

Sir a. Nothing good as yet, but my agent docs not despa'r. 

Old. 1 do dismally. I doubt we shall never find copper 
enough to make a pair of sixpenny knee-buckles. 

Sir a. Well, Mr Oldbuck, suppose that failure, you have no 
great interest in the matter. 

Old. Too much, too much. Sir Arthur ; yet for the sake of 
your fair daughter here, I would consent to lose it all, so you had 
no more on the venture. 
Sir a, (JRtsing and aside,) That st\ng;s dee^et t\v2ja. he's aware. 
How Bhalli confeas the downfall oi att.my goWn dt^wo&'l ^^V\\. 
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must out at last, and my child know her father^s ruin and her 
own. 

Old. He seems disturbed ! Oh my poor hunrlred pounds! 

Sir a. Hey, Mr Oldbuck, you do not doubt, I hope ? 

Old. No, no, Sir Arthur, not in the least ; but then, there's 
also the three notes of hand with the interest thereon, amounting 
to— let me see 

Sir a. About a thousand pounds ; you told me so the other 
day, Mr Oldbuck. 

Old. More, more, Sir Arthur ; another term's interest due 
since that makes it eleven hundred and thirteen pounds, seven 
shillings, five pennies, and three*fourthsof a penny sterling. You 
shall look over the summations yourself. 

Sir a. Mr Oldbuck, I — I— I don't understand 

ISAB. There'll be another quarrel in a minute. My dear father, 
pray attend Miss Oldbuck. 

(Sib Arthur leads out Miss Oldbuck.) 
And come, Mr Oldbuck, you shall be my beau. I am afraid, 
mermaid as I am, my influence as a syren over you is but small. 

Old. Try me, try me, my dear. 

IsAB. Listen, then, to the mermaid's invitation. 

SONG. 

Follow, follow, tlirongh the sea, 

To the mermaid's melody ! 

Safely, freely shalt thou range 

Through things dreadful, quaint and stran^o! 

And through liquid walls behold 

Wonders that may not be told ; 

Treasui*e8, too, for ages lost, 

Gems surpassing human cost ! 

Fearless follow, follow me. 

Through the treasures of the soa ! 

Thou shalt hear sea- music swell 
From the Triton's curled shell ; 
Sea-nymphs shall with dance and song 
Draw thy charmed steps along. 
To the palace, glory dight. 
Of the white -armed Amphitrite, 
Whose coral throne, and amber roof, 
Ocean monsters giiard aloof ; 

Fearless follow, follow me 

Through the wonders of the s.»a. 



Enter Jacob Caxon. 



lExU. 



Cax. Yer honour, yer honour. 

Old. Come, come, Caxon, don't tease me \iO^, 1 m\y&\* \a 
breakfast. 
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Cax. Lord save your honour, breakfast is put a£F, sine die, 
as the provost says. There's been a messenger for Sir Arthur, 
full gallop frae Knockwii nock ; and the Baronet has ordered iiis 
horses, and desired me to mak' his apologies to you. Bad news, I 
fear ; but the warst's ahiut. Mucklebackit's boat was foundered 
r the gale, and his son, Steenie, drowned, puir lad. 

Old. Steenie drowned ! 

Cax, Aye, puir fallow, little did Mucklebackit ken, when he 
was hauling up the Laird o' Knockwinnock, that his ain flesh 
and blood was gaun to the bottom. The sea, as I aye teld him, 
is as uncertain a calling 

Old. As the calling of an old periwig-maker that's robbed of 
his business by crops and powder-tax. Poor Steenie I Well, 1 
must to Mucklebackit, and see what can be done for him. Sir 
Arthur, I am sure, will be liberal. 

Cax. He'll be awa' be this time wi' Miss Isabella ; and if a' 
says be right, Sir Arthur has nae muckle to be liberal wi'. 

Old. What, has the storm burst upon my poojr friend. Sir 
Arthur? Confound those mines of (xlenwithershins ! He has 
lost his fortune, and I my poor hundred pounds. Go, Caxon, 
and send Mr Level to me. 

Cax. In what room does he stay ? 

Old. The green room, you blockhead ! 

Cax. Heaven preserve us, laird, did ye clap the puir young 
thing, after a' his troubles, into the haunted room ! 

Old. Haunted I nonsense. I never heard of any mischief 
that ever happened in it ; but my learned friend, Dr Heavystone, 
flopping himself too suddenly into an arm chair, in which was a 
pair of Saxon spm-s, somewhat of the longest. Master Caxon, 
go and call Lovel. ^Exit Cax. 

Enter Edie Ochiltree. 

Well, Edie, what's the news with you ? 

Edie. No muckle, yer honour; only they say there's news 
came frae Edinburgh for a' the sodger lads to brush them up a 
bit. I saw the Bailie's servant-lass cleaning his belt and his white 
breeks. I gave her a hand, for ye maun think she was na o'er 
clever at it. She says, he's ta'en up the sword. 

Old. The scales you mean, Edie. 

Cax. ( Without,) Oh, laird ! lau-d I laird ! 

Old, What's the matter now, old curlingtongs? 

Cax. {Running in.) Oh, laird, laird ! there's a pretty catas- 
trophe, there's no a hair of puir Mr Lovel to be found. 

Old. Not to be found I 

Cax, Not a fraction. 

Old, Wbat*a to be done?— Lo^d tcvis&ing— Hector out a 
shooting, — and voor Sir Arthur goingto xmn, 
J4^ 
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Edie. Sir Arthur going to ruin ! 

Cax. Ay, Edie ; waes me, anither of my wigs going. 

Edie. Eh ! I mind me o' the packet Mr Lovel tauld me o\— 
In the name o' Heaven, Monkbarns, get me on to Tannonburgh. 
— If you wish to save Miss Wardour, get me on to Tannonburgh. 

Old. You on to Tannonbiurgh. Save Miss AVardour. 

Edie. I dinna ken, that is, I cauna tell ; but get me on to 
Tannonburgh, and I'll never speak mair of the prsetorium. 

Old. Silence, you plague of Egypt. — Caxon, what's to be 
done? 

Cax. If yer honour pleases, I can drive auld Edie in the taxed 
cart ; if yer honour will only come and bid Davie Dibble help me. 

Edie. In the name o' Heaven, yoke the cart, Caxon ; and if I 
ftra no of some use, less or mair, I'll gi'e ye leave to fling me o*er 
Bottle-brig as ye come back again. But ye maun haste ye, man, 
for time's precious the day. 

Old. But, Edie, I insist that- 



Edie. The praetorium, yer honour 

Old. Caxon, I desire 

Cax. Tak' care o' yer wig, yer honour. 

Old. You couple of fiends, you 

Griz. (Without) Monkbarns, where are you? 

Edie. There's womankind, sir. 

Old. Lord save us ! (They drag him ouW) 

SCENE n. — ^/rt^enor o/Mucklebackit's Cottage. 

Saunders Mucklebackit discovered apart from the rest ; his arms 
resting upon a tahky violently compressing his forehead with his 
hands. The implements of his occupation lying scattered about ; 
his Wife and Patie watching him icith an expression of alarm 
mingled with sorrow. — Elsepeth in her chair, 

Patie. Speak to faither ; do, dear mither. 

Mag. I darena, lad, he'd only turn awa' in silence, or speak 
sae fierce, I couldna bear it. Oh, my puir Steenie, to dee sic a 
death. 

Patie. But faither tak's neither rest nor food, mither. 

Mag. Do you speak then, Patie, — you were always his dar- 
ling : perhaps he'll hear you. 

Patie. Faither, dear faither, do come and tak' something :— 
you've eat naething a' day.— Come for our sake, dear faither, do 
bear a heart. 

Saund. Let me alane, sir ; let me alane. {Drives him away.) 
Na, na, my bonnie man ; I didiia mean that. I dinna ken what I 
mean, or what I say the now. 

Patie. I'll work for ye, faither, and love you^ — now poor 
Steeniq^B gane, mair than ever. 
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Saund. Ye'U be a braw fallow, Patie, an' ye be spar'd ; but 
ye'll ne'er, na ye ne'er can be what he was to me. He has saiFd 
the coble wi' mo since he was ten years auld ; and there wasua 
the like o' him drew a net between this and Bucbanness. 

Mag. Oh, what an hour is this, and naebody to help me. Oh, 
gude-mither, could ye but speak a word. AVad ye but bid him 
be comforted. (^4^ this appeal Elspeth rises from her chair and 
advances to her son.) 

Patie. See, see, mither, she hears you. 

Elspeth. Rise up, my son, and sorrow not for him that is be- 
yond sin, and sorrow, and temptation. I, who do not sorrow — 
who cannot sorrow for any one, — have most reason that you 
should all sorrow for me. (A knock is heard at the door.) 

Mag. Ilegh, sirs, wha is it that can be coming in that gate 
enow? They canna ha'e heard o' our misfortune, I'm sure. 
{Opens the door, hut stands before it.) 

The Earl of Glenallan. ( Withotit.) Is there not an old 
woman living in this cottage, called Elspeth of the Craigburnfoot ? 

Mag. Yes ; but 

Saund. AVha's that, Maggie? What for are you steeking 
them out? Let them come in. It disna signify an auld rope's 
end wha comes in, or wha gangs out o* this house frae this time 
forward. (Maggie retires. — The Earl of Glenallan enters, and 
goes forward to Elspeth.) 

Earl. Are you Elspeth of the Craigburnfoot of Glenallan ? 

Elspeth. Who is it that asks about the unhallowed residence 
of that evil woman ? 

Earl. The unhappy Earl of Glenallan. 

Elspeth. Earl ! — Earl of Glenallan, — what Earl ? 

Earl. William, Lord Geraldin, and whom his mother's death 
has made Earl of Glenallan. 

Elspeth. Light, — light, — quick, more light, that 1 may see if 
this be the right Lord Geraldin, the son of my mistress ; him that 
I received into my arms the hour after he was born, — him that 
has reason to curse me that I did not smother him before the hour 
was past. (Observes him irell.) It's a sair change, — it's a sair 
change ; and whose fault is it ? But what are you seeking from 
one like me, who only belongs so far to the living that I am not 
yet laid in the mould. 

Earl. Behold this ring ; why did you request so earnestly to 
see me, and by a token which you knew I dared not refuse ? 

Elspeth. I mind it all now. — She's gone, and it shall burden 
my mind no longer. Children, quit the house, and leave Lord 
Geraldin alone with me. 

Saund, Leave the house ! — It's an unco thing to bid a fait her 

Jeaye bis &inhouBeio please anybody ,t\\ftNeTY dvj Walost his 

This 18 nae day for yer auld warld BtoT\e&, tkvXXv^x.,— w^\>^^^ \v?rt 
J ^8 
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laird nor loon, gentle nor semple, will I leave my ain house, the very 
day my poor lad's being laid in his cauld grave. I'll no gang. 

Elspeth. My son, as ye would shun hearing a mother's shame 
and guilt ; — as ye would deserve her blessing, and avoid her curse, 
— I charge you leave me with Lord Geraldin. Obey my words, 
that when ye lay the moulds upon my head (and oh ! that tl:e 
day were come,) ye may remember this hour without the re- 
proach of having disobeyed the last earthly command that ever 
your mother laid upon you. 

Saund. I'll obey her. He never disobey 'd me in reason or 
out o' reason, and what for should I vex Her. — Heaven bless you, 
mither, — Heaven bless you. Come awa', Maggie. 

lExU with Maggie and Patie. 

Earl. Now, for Heaven's sake, proceed. — Let me, though I 
tremble at my own request, hear what you have to impart. 

Elspeth. Eveline Neville 

Earl. I charge thee, woman, name not that name in my 
hearing ! 

Elspeth. I must, or how can you understand me? 

Earl. If it must be so — ^proceed. 

Elspeth. Your mother hated all that came o' your father's 
family — all but himself ; and doubly did she hate Eveline Neville, 
when she perceived a growing kindness between you and that un- 
fortunate young lady. I was alone in my hut one night, when 
the Countess, your mother, entered my dwelling, and said, Elspeth, 
thou and thy fathers have been the faithful and the favourite 
vassals of Glenallan ; — my son loves Eveline Neville ; — they are 
plighted ; — should they have a son— I sink from a Countess to a 
miserable stipendiary. — I who brought land and vassals, high 
blood, and ancient fame, must bend before the descendant of 
the hated Nevilles— this girl — this object of my hate; —and I, 
I answered, hate her equal to thyself. 

Earl. Wretch! What cause of hate hadst thou against a 
being so innocent and gentle ? 

Elspeth. I hated what my mistress hated, as was in use with 
the liege vassals of the house of (ilenallan. — Miss Eveline mocked 
and jested at me ;— sneered at my northern speech and habit ; — 
yes, she scorned at, jested at me ; — but let them that scorn the 
tartan fear the dirk ! 

Earl. But my mother, my mother ! — Say on, in mercy. 

Elspeth. She talked of death, but I could not stain my hand 
in blood;— but I lied— lied like the archfiend, — and persuaded 
your mother to make you believe yourself so near related that no 
law would permit your union. 

Earl. Powers of mercy, — was it not true ? Then Everme 
Neville was not the — the 

Elspeth. The daughter you would say ol \o\\t l^\)(\fe^. ^<^ v 
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— be it torment, or be it comfort to you, know the truth ; — she 
was no more a daughter of your father's house than I am. 

Earl. Woman, deceive me not; — make me not curse the 
memory of the parent I have so lately laid within the grave. 

Elspeth. Curse your own deceit. — Had you not transgressed 
the obedience of a son by wedding Eveline Neville in secret, our 
stratagem could not, nor would not have been practised against 
you. 

Earl. Great Heaven ! accept my humble thanks. — I may 
live miserable, but I shall not die stained with guilt unutterable. 
If thou hast more to tell proceed whilst thou has power to speak, 
or I to listen. 

Elspeth. Yes; the hour when you shall hear, and I shall 
speak, is indeed waning away. Death has crossed your brow with 
his finger ; and every day his grasp is turning colder at my heart. 
Interrupt me no more, but hear my tale to an end ; and then, if 
ye be such a Lord of Glenallan as I have heard of in my day, 
make your merry-men gather the thorn and the briar, and the 
green holly, till they reach to the house roof, and then burn — 
bum the auld wretch, Elspeth, and all that ever put ye in mind 
that such a creature crawled upon the land. 

Earl. Go on, I will not interrupt thee. 

Elspeth. Our perjury drove you from the castle, and Miss 
NeviUe from her reason. She was put under ward ; — the ward 
slept ; — the window was open ; — I saw her white form dart from 
the top of the cliff, like a sea-maw, through the mist ; — I rush'd 
into the tide, grasp'd her in my arms, and bore her to my hut ; — 
there, poor lady, she took the pains of travail before her time, and 
died in giving birth to a son. 

Earl. Gracious Heaven ! does the child survive ? 

Elspeth. I know not. 1 hastened to inform your mother of 
the birth, and she consulted with your brother Neville, and her 
Spanish servant Tereza. What they determined on I know not ; 
but when I returned to my dwelling the babe was gone. — And 
now, heir of Glenallan, can you forgive me ? 

Earl. Ask forgiveness of Heaven, and not of man. 

Elspeth. If I have sinned, I have suffered. Has not my 
house been burnt wi* my bairn in the cradle? — Have not my 
boats being wrecked, when all others weathered the gale ? — ^The 
flames, the winds, the waters, have all combined to punish the 
auld wretch Elspeth; and now, that earth is opening to receive 
me, heir of Glenallan, will you not forgive me ? 

Earl. (Is ahout to quit the Cottage^ hut suddenly turning to 

Elspeth, exclaims^) I forgive thee. (Elspeth screams^ and falls. 

The Earl returns^ exclaiming for help. — Saunders, Patie, 

and Maggie Mucklebackit rmh, in and form around Elspeth ; 

/Ae^ raise her,) 

m 
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Elspeth. (Wildly,) Hark! whose voice was that I — Hush! 
'tis the Countess calls. Bring me my hood and scarf : — call Miss 
Neville. — What do you mean by Lady Geraldin ? — there's no Lady 
Geraldin — tell her that : and bid her change her wet gown, and 
not look so pale. — Tereza — my lady calls us, — bring a light, — the 
great staircase is as dark as a December midnight. — My lady, wo 
are coming, we are coming. (Dies, — Scene closes.) 

SCENE ni. — Sea Shore and Fisherman's Hut, 

Enter Jonathan Oldbuck, Esq, 

Old. So, Lovel was neither carried away by brownies or 
kelpies. — That fellow is certainly a most mysterious personage.^^ 
What, in the name of wonder, could an express want with him at 
twelve o'clock at night. — ^It was kind in him, however, to desire 
that I should not be disturbed. 

Enter Captain Hector MacIntyre and Robert. 

Hect. My dear imcle, here's pretty work at Knockwinnock ; 
— here's Robert from Wardour Castle. 

Old. What ! is he come express too ? 

Hect. Yes, sir ; from Miss Wardour, to say all's up at the 
Castle. 

Old. Did Miss Wardour say " All's up at the Castle." 

Hect. No, no ; — ^I don't mean that. — She sent me to say 

d — n it, how stupid you are. 

Old. Pray, inform Miss Wardour that I am highly flattered 
by i 

Hect. My dearest uncle, how can you jest at such a moment ? 
— Sir Arthur is going to the devil ; the sheriffs are after him, and 
Miss Wardour wishes you to go, and 

Old. I am obliged to her ! — ^but what can I do? 

Hect. Do, sir! — Jump on Robert's charger that stands yonder 
— turn his head homewards, and he'll be there in five minutes. 

Old. Yes ; and where shall I be ? 

Robert. He's quite a free goer, sir, — only pulls a liitle if he 
feels a dead weight on him. 

Old. He wouldn't pull long ; for I should soon be a dead 
weight off him. — Where's Grizzy, — let her go? 

Hect. Pooh, pooh ! — Come, Robert, give me your whip and 
spurs. — I have little hope that I can be of any use —but I can 
shew attention and sympathy in their distress, at least. 

Old. Ay, ay, — and bring them all to Monkbarns ; — and 
hark ye, as to money matters in their adversity, don't stand on 
trifles. 

Hect. That's a kind uncle, — Give me your other spur — quick 
— qaJck, 
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Old. My dear boy, remember what Quintus Curtius says. 

Hect. Curse Quintus Curtius now; — Knockwinnock the 
word. 

[Exit with Robert. 

Old. There they go — well matched — a mad horse and a wild 
Highlander— two of the most unruly animals in Christendom — 
womankind excepted. Now for old Mucklebackit, and see what 
service I can be of there. [Exit, 

'SCENE IV. — An Apartment in Knockwinnock Castle, 

Enter Captaix Hector MaoIntybb and Miss Isabella 

Wardour. 

Hect. Dear Miss Wardour, do not make yourself uneasy ; my 
uncle will shortly find someway to clear the house of these rascals, 
— and I hear that Edie is on his way to Tannonburgh for some 
packet of the most essential consequence to Sir Arthur^s affairs. 

ISAB. Alas ! Captain Maclntyre, 1 fear all will be too late ; tho 
officers are in the castle, and have seized my father. 

Hect. Fear nothing ; I have ordered your carriage, and 

Enter Robert and Mr Sweepclean. 

Robert. What I an't I to put the horses to in obedience to my 
young lady's orders? 

Sweep. You must remove nothing here, or you will be liable 
for all consequences. 

Hect. What the devil, sir, have you the impudence to prevent 
the young lady's servant from obeying her orders ? 

Sweep. Captain Maclntyre, sir, I have no quarrel with you ; 
but if you interrupt me in my duty I will break the wand of peace, 
and declare myself deforced. 

Hect. And who the devil cares whether you declare yourself 
divorced or married? — As to the breaking your wand, or breaking 
the peace, or whatever you call it, all I know is, that I will break 
your bones if you prevent that lad from harnessing the horses. 

Sweep. I take all who stand here to witness that I showed 
my blazon, and explained my character. — " He that will to 
Cupar maun to Cupar." 

Hect. Why, you rascal 

IsAB. For Heaven's sake. Captain Maclntyre — (-4 clamour 
without—'KDiE heard. — " Victory ! ") 

Hect. Long life to an old soldier. — Hero comes Edie with his 
budget. 

Enter SiR Arthur Wardour and Edie Ochiltbeb. 

SiiiA. My child I my child! we we ^et ^xe^erved.— Officer, 
read that paper, 
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SwTEP. A sist on a bill o' suspension. — I thought it would 
be queer if ultimate diligence was done against such a gentleman 
as Sir Arthur. 

ISAB. Dearest father, whence this good fortune? 

Sib a. In a letter from your brother, — read — read— 

ISAB. (Reads,) " Dearest father, — Acquainted with the en- 
tangled state of your affairs, judge my happiness at finding myself 
unexpectedly placed in a situation to give most effectual assistance. 
My matchless friend. Major Neville, affords me the means and 
power of relieving you from all your difficulties. — ^Your ever 
affectionate son, 

''Reginald W ardour." 

Sir a. Who can this Major Neville be, to whom we are so 
infinitely indebted ? 

Hect. I have seen his name mentioned frequently and honour- 
ably in the gazette, but have not the honour of his acquaintance. 
— Now, Mr Officer, why this delay, decamp, or 1^11 

£die. Eh, Captain, tak' care o' thae messengers, — they're 
queer deevils. 

S\^t:ep. Weel, I'll awa' wi' my party ; but wh&'s to pay my 
charges. 

Hect. Those who employed you ; and so, Mr Sweepclean, 
sweep yourself, and all your followers, tag, rag, and bobtail, clean 
out of Knockwinnock Castle. 

lExlt Sweepci-ean. 

Sir a. Young gentleman, how to express the obligations I 
owe to both you and your uncle, I know not ; but be assured, 

that 

• Hect. My dear sir, the obligation you may feel yourself under 
to my worthy imcle, I have no power to annul ; but as to any 
trivial service 1 may have afforded, allow me to ^pass over your 
manors in August, and gallop over them in October, and you leave 
me infinitely your debtor. 

Isab. What can the military duty be to which my dear 
brother alludes ? 

Edie. Lord, madam, ha'e ye no heard the French are coming ? 

Hect. The French, you blockhead ! — Pshaw ! 

Sir A. I have not had time to look over my lieutenancy cor- 
respondence for the week ; but from the slight glance I took of 
my letters, I observed some alarm was entertained. 

Edie. Alarm — troth's there's alarm — for the provost's gard 
the beacon-light on the Halket Head be sorted up (that suld a' 
ha'e been sorted half-a-yearsyne) in an unco hurry, ana the council 
ha'e nam'd nae less a man than auld Caxon hirasel' to watch the 
light. — Some say it's to please yer honour and Monkbams, that 
wear wigs, some say there's some auld Btory a\>o>3A. «k ^^"txv«\^^ 
tJiat aneo* the bailiea got, and ne'er paid ior, — onv '^»N^>i)cv'et<i\ia 
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is sitting cocking up like a scart upo' the tap o* the craig, to skirl 
when foul weather comes. 

Sir a. Come, Edie, this must be look'd to. 

Edie. And a' the bonny engines, and wheels, and the coves 
and sheughs, down at Glenwithershins yonder, what's to come o' 
them, Sir Arthur? 

Sir a. I hope the men, before they are dispersed, will make 
a bonfire of them. 

Edie. Gude guide us I bum the engines, — hech, sirs, that's 
an unco waste. — Hadna ye better try to get back part o* yer hun- 
dred pounds, wi' the sale o* the materials. [Exit with Sir A. 

Hect. Be assured. Miss Wardour, should Edie's news of the 
enemy prove true, you have no reason to be apprehensive concern- 
ing the result of the encounter, we are not altogether unprepared, 
and experience has proved that the hour of danger is the hour 
of union. Domestic feuds, opposing interests, and civil strife, 
are then banish'd from every heart, and our greatest contest is, 
which shall be foremost in defence of the lasses we love, the parents 
we honour, and the tombs of the ancestors we venerate. [Exit. 

ISAB. Generous, noble-minded man. — We may but little fear 
the terrors of invasion, while the bonnie tartan waves on our side. 

SONG. 

! leeze me on my sodgev love 

Bonnie laddie, Bodger laddie. 
Brave as lion, kind as dove, 

Bonnie, Ac. 
Should he fall in battle strife, 

Bonnie, &c. 
None beside shall call me wife, 

Bonnie, &o, 

"What becomes a hero's bier, 

Bonnie, &c. 
More than faithful maiden^s tear ? 

Bonnie, &c. 
By the sparkle in his e'o, 

Bonnie, Ac. 
Kone, I ken, he loves but me, 

Bonnie, Ac. 

Glorious comes he from the wars, 

Bonnie, &c. 
Proud will I be of his scars, 

Bonnie, &c. 
» What rewards a hero's toil, 

Bonnie, Ac. 
More than faithful maideu*s smile ? 

Bonnie, &c. 
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SCENE V. — Parlour in MonJchams, 

Enter Miss Grizelda Oldbuck. 

Griz. Now, only to think what a man my brother is, to bring 
this Yerl into our house without speaking a single word to a 
body ; — and there's that silly fliskmahoy, Jenny Rintherout, has 
ta'en exies, and dune naething but laugh and greet for twa days 
successfully. I am sure it a' thegither passes my judgment. 

Enter the Earl of Glenallan, and Jonathan Oldbuck, Esq. 

My Lord, your Earlship^s room is ready ; your Grace's sheets are 
weel air'd, and I trust your excellency will ha'e nae cause to 
regret 

Old. Get out of the room, you silly old woman. 

Earl. Let me request, Mr Oldbuck- 



OiJ>. I must beg your lordship's pardon. Grizzle, abscond 

' Griz. Brother, brother, his reverence the Earl 

Old* Womankind get out— (-Forces her out.) — ^My Lord, I 
regret this interruption : My womankind mean well; but they're 
odd animals at the best, my Lord. 

Earl. Mr Oldbuck, your kind forgiveness of the past will, I 
fear, involve you in the perplexities of an unhappy man. 

Old. Not at all ; let me first ask your Lordship what are your 
own wishes and designs on this subject ? 

Earl. First, to vindicate the character of my Eveline, by 
the publication of our marriage ; and then, if possible^ ascertain 
the fate of my poor infant. 

Old. I suspect your late brother, Edward Geraldin Neville, 
could have much assisted your researches. 

Earl. Indeed 1 what mean you, LIr Oldbuck? 

Old. During my inquiries concerning the event of that 
deplorable evening, I learnt that a woman and child were carried 
that night from the cottage at the Craigbumfoot, in a carriage 
and four, by your brother. Deeming its birth of guilty origin, 
he doubtless wished to conceal it ; but though your brother was 
a gay and dissipated man, he was too kind and generous to intend 
any foul play against the — (The Earl sinks upon a chair,) — ^Bless 
me, my Lord, are you unwell? 

Earl. Excuse me, Mr Oldbuck, your intelligence affects me 
deeply. My son may yet survive ! — My brother has bequeathed 
his name and fortune to a young man, a stranger, whom he has 
long supported. Allow me to retire. I will instantly dispatch a 
messenger that shall satisfy my doubts. [Exit. 

Old, Well, I must confess that latterly my house of Monk- 
barns here, has been pretty well occupied ; — first, a hospital for a 
wounded duellist; — next, an asylum tor dTOWned "ow^^v— 'My«> 
a refuge for an unhappy nobleman ; — ihQ womwctoaA. V«^^ ^"^1 
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to turn it into a lying-in hospital, and then the transformation 
will be complete. 

(^4 dreadful nam is heard without of women scrcaminfi — 
drums and shouts are heard in the distance — heUs tolUng^ 

What the deviFs the matter now ? 

Enter Miss Maria MacIntyre and Jenny Rintherout. 

Womankind in my quarters at this hour of the night I — are you 
all mad ? 

^Iaria. The beacon, uncle — 

Jenny. The French coming to murder us 

Old. What beacon ? AV^hat do you mean ? 

(Jenny runs and draws up a large Curtain at the hack\ 
and through the window is discerned the Cliffs^ with 
the Beacon burning, and its light refected on the iSca.) 

Jenny. There — there — the beacon — the beacon. 

Old. Heaven preserve us ! There's old Caxon blazing, sure 
enough. Hear ye, womankind ! don't stand squalling there, but 
♦;;o and bring me my sword. 

Maria. Which of them, uncle? 

Jenny. The langest — the langest. 

Enter Miss Grizelda Olduuck in the greatest alarnij tvith a helmet 
ouy a shield on one arm, and an ancient musket on the other. 

Griz. So, brother, though the French have evaded us at 
last, there you stand totally unprepared to receive them ; and will 
hee the ladies of your family carried off like the Sabine virgins at 
the siege of Troy. 

Old. Womankind, be composed. Are ye sure they're come ? 

Jenny. Sure, sure, owre sure; there are a' the sea fencibles, 
and land fencibles, and the volunteers, and yeomanry are gangiug 
to Fairport, as if auld clootie were ahint them. 

(A loud knocking heard; all start. The knocking continues; 
and, amidst much hustle and exclamation, they arm Old- 
buck, and place him in front, at the moment that Captain 
Hector MacIntyre, fcfia Arthur, and Miss Isabella 
Wardour, enter on the one side, and the Earl op Glen- 
ALLAN on the other,) 

Griz. ^ 

Maria. >• Mercy ! mercy ! 
Jenny. ) 

Hect, What, my magnanimous uncle, armed in defence of 
womankind! 
Earl. Good heavens, geuUemeiil 'w\vT!k.\3^V\i^\fia.\x«t*l 
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Hect. Why, my lord, it appears from the firing of the 
beacon that the French, like om: prize-money, long looked for, 
are come at last. (fiugk without) 

Enter Edie Ochiltree. 

Edie. My lord, my lord, here are a' the Glenallan yeomanry 
and fencibles, ganging up to the house to learn yer Lordship^s 
pleasure. ^ 

Old. Clap their horses into the kitchen, and the men into 
the parlour, this is no time for ceremony. 

Earl. Excuse me, my dear Mr Oldbuck, I will but give 
some necessary orders, and rejoin you instantly. Captain Mac- 
Intyre, your experience would essentially serve. Might I 
request—^ 

Hect. My Lord, I attend you. (JExit the Earl of Glen- 
allan.) Keally, uncle, you are in a most admirable state of 
equipment, completely a soldier of all-arms; the shield of 
Achilles — the helmet of Paris — an Andrea Ferrara of Robert the 
Bruce — and a matchlock from the armoury of his more pacific 
Majesty King James the First. Really, sir, you are an admirable 
exempHfication of ancient and modern warfare, an animated 
edition of Grose's Military Antiquities. [Exit, 

(^During this speech, OldbuCK is dreadfully enraged, 
and is only prevented from assaulting Hector by the sur^ 
rounding company.) 

Old. A rascal ; he to speak of military antiquities I I'll 

£die. Dinna fash wi' him, Monkbarns ; the broadsword and 
target are no that bad when the cry is, ** Shouther to shouther, 
lads ; and auld Scotland for ever I " 

ISAB. Why, your martial spirit is rising again, Edie. I 
would not have thought that you, Edie, had so much to fight 
fur. 

Edie. Me no muckle to fecht for, madam I — ^Isna there the 
country to fecht for, and the bum sides that I gang dandering be- 
side, and the hearths o' the gudewives that gi'e me my bit bread, 
and the bits o' weans that come toddling to play wi' the auld 
man ? De'il o' my soul. Madam, I may be aula, but I'se do my 
best. 

Old. Well said, Edie ; the country's in little ultimate danger 
when the beggar's as ready to fight for his dish, as the laird for 
his land. (Jjoud shouts are heard without.) 

Enter Captain Hector MacIntyre. 

Well, scapegrace, what is all that noise about? 

Hect. Major Neville is arrived, sir ; and his servant informs 
me the whole is a false alarm. 

Old. Howl a false alarm ? 

D \^1 
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Hect. The watchman at the Halket Head was misled by a 
bonfire, which some idle people had made on the hill above Glen- 
withershins, just in the line of the beacon, with which he corres- 
ponded. 

Griz. Then, where are the French, Hector? 

Hect. Fast asleep at Paris, I suppose, aunt. 

Edie. Sir Arthur — ^Monkbarns — the hill abune Glenwither- 
shins I — ^The auld machinery has made an awfu' bleeze. 

Old. But who is this Major Neville ? 

Sm A. The gentleman who has so nobly assisted the house of 
Knockwinnock in its adversity. — He is a friend of my son^s, and 
I have since learnt is adopted heir to the late brother of Lord 
Glenallan. 

Old. What ! Geraldin Neville of Neville Hall, Yorkshire ! — 
Tol de riddle lol. — ^Then he's found— he's found. — Where is he? 

Hect. His Lordship can best inform you. Not a glimpse 
could I catch of the Major , for the instant the £arl heard his 
name, he carried him off in double quick time. 

Old. Huzza! huzza ! — he's found. The heir of Glenallan's found. 

All. Found. 

Old. Ay, found ; and see here comes Lord Glenallan, and — 
what the devil ! — Lovel. 

Enter the Earl of Glenallan and Lord Geiuldin. 

Gbr. Ay, my worthy, my benevolent friend — ^your own 
obliged Lovel. 

Earl. Or, in other words, Mr Oldbuck, William, Lord 
Geraldin. 

Old. (Much affected.) Son of Young man, for your 

own sake, for your father's sake, and for the sake of your de^ir — 
dear — Heaven bless you. 

Griz. Allow me, my Lord, to offer my 

Old. Womankind, be quiet. My Lord, having found your 
son, allow me to find him a wife.— Hey, Miss Wardour? — She 
blushes. — ^Well, a maiden blush does make womankind divinities. 
Aha ! old Truepenny 1 we are all, I believe, indebted to thee, my 
old blue-pigeon, who brought us the good news. 

Earl. I owe him a debt of gratitude, too, for being the first 
who brought n>e the tidings of great importance, and would 
willingly offer him a place of comfortable retirement for life. 

Edie. Hoot, hoot, my lord, ye maunna shame me wi* yer 
kindnesses. I'm the idlest dog that ever lived ! A beggar I am, 
and a beggar must remain ; and if I were to retire, and lay down 
my vocation, it would be a public loss. 

Old. Right, Edie, it would ; so we'll take care you are always 
comfortable. And now, wemuat altbebeggfirs here; and I hope 
THE Antiquary will be forgiven — ea^ecis\\^\yj'\^Q^5icsc^\sx>. 
• US 
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FINALE. 
Air — " Highland Lad and Lowland Lassie.^* 

Now Fortune's fickle wheel at rest, 
Her crowning favour still is wanted; 

For we are ne'er completely blest, 
Till your approval here is granted. 

Since our's, to-night, an anxious cause is, 
And hearts Uke yours can know no pauses, 

Whene'er to bounteous deeds alive, 
Oh, crown our efforts with applauses. 

Xhow Fortune's Ac. 

A beggar, I by trade may sue. 
And not in vain, I'm sure to-night here ; 

For every face around I view, 
With mirth and kindness beaming bright hero. 

Dear friends, then, while your hearts are glowing. 
To us extend their kind bestowing ; 
And I will pour the sweetest son^, 
The song from grateful bosom flowing. 

. Now Fortune's Ao. 

Can you resist her ? faith I can't : 

Dless your pipe, you little fairy ; 
For her sake. Womankind ! Oh grant 

Tour kindness to the Antiquary. 

Were mine, indeed, the power of fairy, 
With spell and song I'd charm and cheer ye, 

Until for all our sakes you'd grant 
Your kindness to the Antiquary. 

Now Fortune's, da 
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SCENE I. — The interior of a Village Tmi^'^TRAYEUSERS preparing 
to set forward on their journey — Host and Hostess attending 
them. — Sunset. 

GLEE. 

Soon the sun "will gae to rest^ 

Let's awa' tliegither ; 
Company is aye the best, 

Crossing o*er the heather. 

Tak* each lad his stirrup cap, 

His heart will feel the lighter ; 
Tak* each lass a wee bit sup, 

Her e'e will sparkle brighter. 

RoT.0. Bold Rob Boy, the Southrons say, 

Is now upon the border ; 
Should he meet wi' us the day, 
*Twad breed a sad disorder. 

Chorus. Soon the sun, &c. 

Host. Brawly sung, my maisters, brawly siiDg ! 1 wish ye a' 
safe hame, for yer ain sakes, an' a quick return for mine. Here, 
wife, gi'e our frien's their stirrup-cup, while I rub down the 
table. I wish you a* gude e'en, frien's. 

[Exeunt Travellers. 

Odd I there are twa mair travellers just alighting. Wha'd ha'e 
thought o' mair. company at the " Thistle an' Bagpipes " sae late 
i* the day ? But what wi' Whigs and Tories, Jacobites an' Rob 
Hor we in the North here drive a. bonny traj3i<i o'\.. 
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Enter Rob Roy, dressed like a north-country grazier — and OwE^y, 
in a plain brown suit^ hoots, a wJiip, ^'c, shown in by Willie. 

WiL. Travellers to Glasco', maister. * 

Rob. Landlord, let us have your best, and quickly too. ', 
Host. Troth will I, sir; yeUl be for a dram, nae doubt, tili 
we can toss ye up something het for yer late dinner. 

lExit Host. 

(Owen places a small saddle-hag on the tahle^ and sinks into a chairj 

evidently greatly fatigued.) 

Owen. Oh, my poor bones I the firm of my constitution has 
been worse shaken than the great house of Osbaldistone and Co., 
Crane Alley, London. 

(Willie places liquor and glasses on the table?) 

Young man, have you sent my message to the Hall, hard by ? 

(Rob Roy pours out, and Owen drinks,) 

WiL. Ay, sir, and the lassie will sune be back wi' the answer. 

[^Exit. 

Rob. Weel, fellow-traveller, how does our Scotch whisky 
agree with your English stomach ? 

Owen. Thank you, sir, thank you : — it cheers the body, but 
it cannot raise the spirit. Tm quite below par, as we say in the 
city. 

Rob. Try it again, man. 

Owen. I hope Mr Francis Osbaldistone will make haste — 
yet I have a sad tale to tell him. 

Rob. Osbaldistone ! I know something of that family, sir, 
and if there^s anything I can serve you in. you may command mo. 

Ow£N. You are very kind, sir, but it is far beyond your 
help. 

Rob. Perhaps not. Will you trust me with the matter ? 

Owen. Surely I will, sir. The affairs of the great commer- 
cial and banking house of Osbaldistone and Co., Crane Alley, 
London, are no secret by this time. All public as the Gazette. 
That I should live to see it and to say it ! Oh dear ! 

Rob. Come, come ; there's nought so bad but what it may be 
mended. Let's hear the business that brings you to the HalL 

Owen. It's a long account, sir ; but I'll sum it up by the 
shortest rules. You must know, sir, my name is Owen. I am 
head clerk and junior partner of the house of Osbaldistone and 
Co., Crane Alley, London ; and I am now on my way to Glasgow 
to recover certain papers which have been taken — stolen, I'm 
a£rajd~^in the absence of the head of the firm, 
Hob. StoJenI by whom? 
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Owen. By his nephew, Mr Rashleigh. 

RoR Rashleigh ! 1 know — I remember — the son of Sir Hil- 
debrand, late of the Hall here. 

Owen. The same, sir. Sir Hildebrand and the rest of his 
sons are taken up on suspicion of treasonable practices. It^s an 
awful balance they have to strike. 

Rob. But how happened it that this son, this Mr Francis you 
talk of, was not left in charge of his f ather^s affairs, rather than 
the nephew, Rashleigh ? 

Owen. Ah, sir, there lies all the mischief I Mr Francis 
loathed the counting-house, worse than I loathe a bankruptcy. 
While his father was making money he was making poetry ; and 
so his father, sir, being a stern man, said that his nephew Rash- 
leigh should take Mr Frank^s place ; for he would never ask his 
only child, a second time, to be the partner of his fortunes and 
affections. Oh dear ! 

Rob. Well, sir ; but what motive could induce this Rashleigh 
to betray a trust which, for his own interest, one would naturally 
suppose he would be most faithful to ? 

Owen. I suspect to aid some political purpose, whereby, at 
the expense of honour and conscience, he expects to make a larger 
per centage of worldly profit. He knew that to shake the house 
of Osbalfistone and Co., Crane Alley, London, was to alarm the 
government. The cash he took was no hurt ; but the assets— the 
assets, sir ; however, I'll not give them up, for 1 know Rashleigh 
has come north. 

Rob. (Aside.) North, indeed ! Umph ! he*s a cunning chielJ 
that— he'll be too cunning for himself at last, I fear. (Aloud.) 
A false friend, Mr Owen, never yet served a good cause. 

Owen. You say true, sir ; such people are as variable as the 
course of exchange. But when we reach Glasgow, sir, perhaps 
you can assist my inquiries. 

Rob. I — I'll meet you there, Mr Owen. I just recollect a 
small matter of business that 1 have to do in this neighbourhood. 
(Aside.) I must go to the Hall : Rashleigh has been there, no 
doubt ; and Sir Frederick Vernon may wish to speak with me. 
(Aloud.) I'll meet you at Glasgow, Mr Owen. 

Owen. Heaven help me I I shall never live to balance an 
account there, without a companion or a guide. I was never ten 
miles from Crane Alley before in all my days. 

Rob. Pooh, man ! there is nothing to fear. Where shall I hear 
of you? 

Owen. At Messrs MacVittie and MacFin's, in the Gallow- 
gate, sir. We have another agent, one Mr Nicol Jarvie, in the 
Saltmarket, but I can't depend upon him. 

Rob. Fare-ye-weel, Mr Owen. (Aside.) Rashleigh in the 
north ! then the heather will soon be on fixe. 
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Enter Willie. 

Willie. Here's the Squire to speak wi' ane Mr Owen. 

Enter Fbancis Osbaldistone. 
(i4s Tie enters^ Rob Roy exits hastily^ unperceived by himJ) 

Francis. Owen, my excellent, kind friend ! 

Owen. O, Mr Frank 1 O, Mr Osbaldistone ! such news ! 
(Wiping his eyes.) But why did you never answer our letters — 
mine and your good father's ? 

Fran. Letters! I have never yet received one. 1 have 
written repeatedly, and have been astonished at receiving no 
reply. 

Owen. Oh, Lord I no letters I O, my stars ! no letters ! then 
they have been intercepted. How has your poor father been de- 
ceived ! O, Mr Francis, what have you not to answer for? But 
that's past now — it's all over 1 

Fran. Good Heaven! my father, he is ill — dead? 

Owen. No, no ; not so bad as that ! thank Heaven, his day- 
book is still open, but his affairs are in worse confusion than my 
poor brain — oh, dear ! 

Fran. Explain yourself, I bessech you, and in terms less 
technical. 

Owen. Well, well, the sum total is^ that your cousin Rash- 
leigh, taking advantage of my good master's absence in Holland, 
has absconded, with papers of such consequence to ourselves and 
to the government, that unless we can recover them, or get help 
from our agents by a certain day, the house of Osbaldistone and 
Co., Crane Alley, London, is in the bankrupt list as sure as the 
Gazette ! 

Fran. Gracious Heaven! my folly and disobedience then 
have ruined my father ! Tell me how shall I redeem the conse- 
quence of my error ? 

Owen. Oh, Mr Frank, you raise my heart ten per cent, to 
hear you talk in that way. Repair to Glasgow, and assist my 
poor endeavours. Though you understand little, I grieve to say, 
of Debtor and Creditor, you thoroughly understand, I rejoice to 
tell it, the great fundamental principle of all moral accounting — 
the great ethic rule of three — ^let A do to B as he would have B 
do to him, and the product will give the rule of conduct re- 
quired. 

Fran. It shall be, it must be so. This very hour I'll bid 

adieu to the enchantress, who still must rule my destiny, and seek 

this destroyer, this traitor, Rashleigh ! Set forward, Owen, 

instantly ; bj the time you have made the necessary inquiries 

at Glasgow I Bhsll bo with you. Ob, DiaxLal must we then 

part ? 
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Owen. Diana! Ab, love, love ! I thought so. Never know 
a man open an account with him but his affairs got into confusion. 
I never had any dealings with him in all my life. It's more dan- 
gerous, Mr Francis, than meddling with contraband goods : But 
Tve beard of the consignment — ^to Miss Diana Vernon, best 
affections I Item, heart I Item, honour ! Item — Oh, Mr Francis, 
look at the per contra ! Blank ! ruin ! Oh, dear ! 

Fran. Yes, for a while we must separate ; yet I cannot cease 
to love — cannot live without her. 

SONG. 

iWords h/ Bums,) — Air— "iow doim in the broom,'^ 

my love's like the red, red rose 

That's newly sprung in J une, 
my love's like the melody. 

That's sweetly played in tune. 
As fair art thou, my bonny lass, 

So deep in love am I ; 
And I will love thee still, my dear, 

Tho' all the seas gang dry. 

Till all the seas gang dry, my dear. 

And rocks melt wi' the sun ; 
And I will love thee still, my dear, 

While the sands of life shall run. 
But fare thee weel, my only love, 

And fare thee weel awhile ! 
And I will come again, my love, 

Tho* 'twere ton thousand mile. 



1 Exit. 
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Sir Frederick and Diana Vernon seated at a tahle^ Martha 
attending, — TTiey rise^ and come forward. 

Sir F. It is now time we separate. Remember, Diana, my 
instructions. We are surrounded by dangers, which will require 
all your prudence to avert. 'Tis evident your cousin Francis sus- 
pects the visits of a stranger to these apartments ; and though this 
dress, resembling that of your ancestor's portrait, has hitherto 
enabled me to impose on the weak minds of the domestics, his 
penetration may discover who and what I am before the plans 
are matured on which my hopes of future happiness now entirely 
rest. 

Diana. Rely on my discretion, sir ! you may with safety. 

Martha. (Taking from the hack of a chair a cloak resemhlinq 
aat o/a Catholic priest^ and giving it to SlR ¥M.I>l£».l'C^^^ \\A<t^^ 
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Sir Frederick — ^I beg pardon, Father Vauglian, I mean, your 
reverence has nothing to fear, though you are a Catholic and 
Jacobite. There is not a soul in the place, myself excepted, that 
dare stir a foot towards this part of the house after nightfall! 

Sir F. I repeat, it is not from them I fear detection ; the 
character I openly bear, of confessor to Miss Vernon, is a suffi- 
cient security ; but remember, Diana, Francis Osbaldistone and 
his father are firm adherents of the present government, and 
should he discover me, or the purpose which renders my conceal- 
ment in this part of the country necessary, it might be fatal to the 
cause of Scotland and ourselves. 

Diana. But my cousin is a man of honourable and affection- 
ate feelings; he would never betray you, sir. 

Sir F. You mean he would never sacrifice his love in the per- 
son of Diana Vernon. Subdue those reflections, my child, for the 
sake of your future peace of mind ; annihilate them, while it is yet 
in your power ; think that you are devoted to a cloister, or the 
betrothed bride of Kashleigh Osbaldistone. 

lExit at a tapestry panel, 

Diana. You may leave me now, Martha. When my cousin 
Francis returns, say I wish to speak with him here. 

[Exit Martha. 

The bride of Rashleigh ! never, never! any lot rather than that — 
the convent, the jail, the grave ! I must act as becomes the de- 
scendant of a noble ancestry ! Yet how preferable is the lot of 
those, whose birth and situation neither renders them meanly de- 
pendent, nor raises them to the difficulties and dangers which too 
often accompany wealth and grandeur. 

SONG. 

Am—" Coi-n IHggs.** 

All ! would it were my humble lot 
To share with thee Bome lowly cot, 
Where Fame and Fortune neVr intrude 
To mar the lover's solitude. 

Then I'd sing nonny, nonny, I 
And merry be. 
With love and thee. 
From mom till e'en so bonny, ! 

If far away from lordly pride, 
The stream of life would calmly glido. 
And I content if thou wert nigh. 
In joy could IWe, in ipeace could die ! 
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Enter Martha, introducing Francis Osbaldistone, and exit, 

Fran. Diana, you sent for uie. 

Diana. Yes, Frank. It was to bid you farewell. Suppress 
your amazement, while I tell you that I am acquainted with the 
distresses which the treachery of Rashleigh has brought upon your 
father. 

Fran. How, in the name of Heaven ! since but within these 
few minutes 1 myself was informed ? 

Diana. Ask me no questions. I have it not in my power to 
reply to them. Fate has involved me in such a series of nets and 
entanglements that I dare hardly speak a word for fear of conse- 
quences. You must meet, and obviate the difficulties this blow 
has occasioned. 
- Fran. And how is that possible ? 

Diana. Everything is possible to him who possesses couiagc 
and activity. 

Fran. What do you advise? 

Diana. Quit this place instantly, and for ever ! 

Fran. Diana ! 

Diana. You have only one friend to regret, and she has long 
been accustomed to sacrifice her friendships and comforts to tlic 
welfare of others. 

(^Turning rounds sees Sir Frederick at the panels who 
motions to her angrily. She falters, — He disappears,) 

Fran. What alarms you ? Ha, I thought 

Diana. It is nothing — nothing. Take Andrew, the gardener, 
for your guide, and repair instantly to Glasgow. 

Fran. Such was my intention ; but if Rashleigh has really 
formed the scheme of plundering his benefactor and disturbing 
the state, what prospect is there that I can find means of frus- 
trating a plan so deeply laid ? 

DuNA. Stay ! — Yes, 1 will insist upon it. — Do not leave this 
room till I return. 

[Exit. 

Fran. She has then a confederate, a friend — perhaps a lover 
Everything confirms it ; the light from these windows which *. 
have seen at unusual times, the footsteps which I have traced in 
the moming^s dew, from the private entrance to the apartment 
beneath this library, the report, too, of apparitions, a thousand cir- 
cumstances tend to confirm my suspicions. But she comes. 

Re-enter Diana with a packet, 

Diana. Frank, I trust you with this proof of my friendship, 
because I have the most perfect confidence in your honour. If I 
understand the nature of this business rightly, the funds in Kash- 
lejgh'8 possessioQ must he recovered by a cerltttxi ^^i^^^. '^\3«^^'^^ 
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packet, but do not open it till all other means fail. Ten days be- 
fore the bills are due you are at liberty to break the seal. 

Fran. It has no superscription. 

Diana. If you are compelled to open it you will find direc- 
tions enclosed. 

Fran. And now, Diana, after the mysterious, but kind inte- 
rest you have shown to my worldly cares, relieve my heart by 
explaining 

Diana. I can explaiii nothing. Oh, Frank ! we are now to 
part, perhaps never to meet more; do not, then, make my mys- 
terious miseries embitter the last moments we may pass together. 
In the world, away from me, you may find a being less encum- 
bered by unhappy appearances, less influenced by evil fortunes, 
and evil times. 

Fran. Never, never! the world can afford me nothing to repay 
the loss of her I must leave behind me. 

DUET. 
Aia-"i?oya Wife of Aldtvallocli:' 

Smiles may light our loves to-morrow, 
Doomed to part ! my faithful heart, 
A gleam of joy from Hope shall borro^v. 

Ah ! ne'er forget, when friends are near, 

This heart alone is thine i.^JJY ®^^^*' 

^ Diana. 

Thou may'st find those will love thee dear, 

But not a love like mine, J never, 

^ (Diana. 
Tho' you leave, &c. 

SCENE nX — A Room in Bailie Nicol Jarvie's House in Glasgou\ 
Enter Bailie and Saunders Wtlie. 
Bailie. My conscience! I tell. ye, Saunders, ye're daft — 

to 




Bailie. Troth, Saunders, ye've stunned mewi' the evil com- 
munication. Osbaldistone and Co. fail ! Stop ! — My conscience 1 
Mattiel (Calling off,) 

Wtlie, Maister Owen, the head clerk and junior partner. 
has been at our house wi' t\ie nevra, wi' \>^^^\i^ lot \.\ssi'^ to tak* 
up the bills. 
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Bailie. Owen ! 1 remember — ^he's a man o' figures — a man 
o' calculation ; an' if he talks o' ruin, by my saul it's no far aff ! 
But what for did he no ca' uponNicol Jarvie? I'm a merchaijt 
an' a magistrate as weel as MacVittie ; but he thinks nae mair o' 
me, 1 reckon, than o' an auld Scotch pedlar, Mattie, Mattie ! 

Enter ]VIattie. 

Tell the clerk to briog the ledger. 

Mattie. The clerk 1 Lord, Bailie ! he's safe in his bed these 
twa hours. 

Bailie. A-bed, the lazy blackguard I Then fetch it yoursel', 
Mattie. 

Mattie. I'se do your bidding, Bailie. 

[Exit Mattie. 

Bailie. My conscience ! I havena had sican a shock since my 
worthy faither, the Deacon, (peace be wi' him I) left me to fecht 
my way alane in this wicked warld. But what says MacVittie ? 
Will he grant the time ? 

AVylie. No a day, Mr Jarvie — no an hour. Things look sae 
bad, I fear my employers mean to resort to the severest measures. 
I heard them talk o' arresting Maister Owen ; so you had best 
look to yoursel'. 

Enter Mattie with the ledger. 

Bailie. Look to mysel' ! let me look at the ledger first. {Put- 
ting on his spectacles and opening it eagerly.) L — ^M — N — O — Os — 
Osbal — as I'm a Bailie, the balance maun be enormous — but I 
havena the heart to run it up noo. {Returning the ledger to Matiie.) 
How muckle is MacVittie in wi' him, Saunders? 

Wylie. I canna justly say. Bailie ; but some hundreds. 

Bailie. Hundreds ! only hundreds ! Damn their supple 
snouts ! And would they press a fa'ing man for the sake o' hun- 
dreds: they that ha'e made thoosands by him ? Your maisttrs, 
Saunders Wylie, ha'e ta'en mony a gude fat job frae between my 
teeth ; but I'll snap them this turn — I'll snap them this turn ! 

Wylie. I wish you could. Bailie — I wish you could. Ah ! I 
made a sair change when I left you to serve twa sic infernal—— 

Bailie. Whisht I Saunders, whisht I wliile you eat their bread, 
dinna abuse the damn'd scoundrels ahint their backs. 

Wylie. Ye've a kind heart, Mr Jarvie, and an honest ane 
too. 

Baiue. My conscience ! so had my worthy faither theDeacon, 
Saunders ; rest and bless him I 

Wylie. Wad you be pleased to consult on this business wi' 
our partners, sir? 

Bailie. No : I'll see them baith damn'd first I My conscience ! 
— tJiatiSt a man that meddles wi' pitcli is awie \jo\i^ ^'et^^i^, "V^ 
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sooner baud a parleywi' Auld Clootie! Na, na; Nicol Jaryie 
has a way o^ his ain to manage this matter. Gang your ways, 
Mattie, wi' that huge memorial o' misfortunes, and bring my walk- 
ing gear an^ the lantern. 

[Exit Mattie. 
As for you, Saunders, speed ye hame again, and no' a word that 
ye ha'e seen me. 

[Exit Wylie. 
Osbaldistone and Co. stop! My conscience! I'd sooner ha'e 
dreamed o' the dounf a' o' the Bank o* Lunnon ! Why, it's eneugh 
to gar the very hairs o' my wig rise, an' stand on end! But 
the distress cannot be permanent. At ony rate I'se prove mysel' 
a friend, and if the house regains its credit, I shall recover my 
loss; and if no, why I ha'e done as I would be done by, like my 
worthy faither the Deacon, gude man : blessings' on his memory, 
say I, that taught me gude-will towards my fellow-creatures I 

Enter Mattie, decked out for walking, her apron pinned up^ ^r., and 
hearing the Bailie's tartan cloaky hat, lantern, ^c» 

IklATTiE. I've brought your gear, sir; but, gude save us ! whar 
wad ye be ganging to, at such a time o' night ? {She helps him 
on with his dre^^s,) 

Bailie. Ye'll sune ken that, Mattie, for ye maun e'en tramp 
alang wi' me. I wadna like to be breaking my shins in the dark 
just now ; for, truth to speak, I had never mair occasion to stand 
iirm on my legs, baith at hame and abroad. Now, gi'e us the 
beaver, lassie. 

Mattie. Weel ! to think of putting on claithes when ye suld 
be taking 'em aff, an' scampering abroad when ye suld be ganging 
to your bed ! 

Bailie. Time and tide wait for nae man, Mattie. 

Mattie. But whar are ye ganging to Bailie ? 

Bailie. To mony places that I'd as lief bide awa' frae. 

Mattie. Now wrap this *kerchief about your thrapple. ( Ties 
a handkerchief round his neck.) 

Bailie. Ye're a kind-hearted lassie, Mattie. 

^Iattie, There, — ^leave a wee bit room for your mou.' 

Bailie. (Aside.) I wonder what she's gaun to dae wi' my 
mou'. {Stroking his chin.) 

Mattie. (Giving him a flask.) Ye maun needs ha'e a drap o* the 
cordial your faither, the Deacon, was sae fond o' ; — he aye liked to 
sip the cordial. 

Bailie. Kest and bless him ! sae he did ; an' sae do I too, 

Mattie. (Drinks.) You're a good-tempered soul, Mattie, and a 

bonnie lass too. You're come of gude kith and kin, Mattie — the 

Laird o' X/immerfield's couam — oiAy ^e^cn Wm^ removed. 

(Mattie is taking away the battle.) S>U^. ^o\vmwj\si\si%Ni>Qft\s^\KXa 
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wi* you, Mattie, and tuck yoursel' under my arm — ^there's nae dis- 
grace in a Bailie walking hand in arm w^ ane o' gentle bluid — Sae, 
oome your ways, Mattie. Osbaldistone and Co. — Stop! My 
conscience ! {^Exeunt, 

SCENE lY.^The Old Bndge of Glasgow. 
Enter Francis Osbaldistone and Andrew Fairservice, 

Andw. (Drunk.) Weel, sir, thanks to the gude guidance o' 
Andrew, here ye are in Glasgow, spite o' the bogles and bad 
arrays. 

Fran. Was it the bogles or the brandy that made you ride at 
such an infernal pace? You are half drunk, you scoundrel — ^but get 
you gone — see the horses taken care of, and order something for 
my supper; while it's preparing I shall walk here upon the 
bridge. 

(Rob Rot, muffled in a cloak^ appears at the hack, hut seeing 

Ajsdrew, retires.) 

Andw. A walk by moonlight, after a lang ride, is but cauld 
comfort for aching banes, but yer honour kens best. (Aside.) He's 
crack-brained, and cockle-headed, wi' his poetry nonsense ; he'd 
sooner by half chatter to Miss Yemon, than hear a word o' sense 
from a sober steady chield like mysel'. 

[Exit. 

Fran. 'Tis now too late to learn tidings of poor Owen, or in- 
quire the residence of my father's agents. Bitter reflection ! All 
this I might have prevented by a trifling sacrifice of the foolish 
pride and indolence which recoiled from sharing the labours of his 
honourable profession. 

Enter Hob B.OY. 

Rob. Mr Osbaldistone, you are in danger. 

Fran.. From whom? {Starting.) 

Rob. Follow me, and you shall know. 

Fran. I must first know your name and purpose. 

Rob. I am a man, and my purpose is friendly. 

Fran. That is too brief a description. 

Rob. It will serre for him who has no other to give. He that 
is without name, without friends, without coin, and without 
country, is at least a man ; and he that has all these is no more. 
Follow me, or remain without the information which I wish to 
aflford you. 

Fran. Can you not give it me here? 

Rob. No ; you must receive it from your own eyes, not from 
my month. What ia it you fear? 
Fran. I fear nothing. Walk on, 1 at\^ii^ ^ou. 

E '^'^ 
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Hob, Yet, if you knew who waa by your side you migiit feel 
a tremor. 

Fran. (Aside,) The spirit of Rashleigh seems to hover round 
me, yet *tis neither his form nor his voice. 

Rob, Would you not fear the consequence of being found 
with him whose very name, whispered in this lone street, would 
make, the stones themselves rise up to apprehend him? on whose 
head the men of Glasgow would build their fortunes, as on a found 
treasure! — ^the sound of whose downfall were as welcome at the 
Cross of Edinburgh, as the news of a battle fought and won ! 

Fran, Who are you, then, whose name should create such a 
terror? 

Rob. No enemy of yours, since I am conveying you to a place 
where, if I myself were recognised and identified, iron to the 
heels, and hemp to the throat, would be ray brief dooming, 

Fran, You have said either too much or too little, to induce 
me to confide in you, 

(Rob Roy makes a step towards Mm; he draws back^ and 
lays his hand on his sword.) 

Rob. What 1 on an unarmed man, and your friend ? 

Fran. I am yet ignorant if you are either the one or the 
other. 

Rob. Well, I respect him whose hand can keep his head. I 

. love a free young blood that knows no protection but the cross 

of the sword I I am taking you to see one whom you will be right 

glad to see, and from whose lips you will learn the secret of the 
anger in which you now stand. Come on I 

[Exit Rob Roy, Francis following cautiously, 

SCENE Y.—Eall in the Tolbooth of Glasgow, 

Enter Dougal. — He has a shock head of red hair, and an extraor- 
dinary personal appearance ; a huge bundle of keys at his belt, 
and a lamp in his hand* Knocking without He listens and 
speaks, 

Dougal. Fat's tat? 

Rob Roy. (Without.) Gregarach! 

(Dougal I'uns out hastily y and re-enters joyfully y bringing 
on Rob Roy and Francis Osbaldistone.) 
Dougal, you have not forgotten me? 

Dougal. Och, te'il a pit ! te'il a pit! whar'll she gang? fat 
will bhe do for you? Oigh, it's lang sin she wadna saa't ye. 

Fran. She ! she seen him ? Is it then a female to whom I 

am conducted, or is it merely the dialect of his country, in which 

that animal expresses himself ? {As he says this apart^'Exm 'Roy 

speaks to DouGALj and points to him.^ 

Dougal. To be sure she -wviW, V\' w« VctYfe^V-^"^ \s:^\set 
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saul ! But fafc wuU cum o' ye, if the Bailies should cum, or the 
captain should wakens ? 

Rob. Fear nothing, Dougal ; your hands shall never draw a 
bolt upon me. 

Dougal. Och, te'il a pit, to'il a pit ! She would hack era 
baith aff at te elbuck first. 

Rob. Then, dispatch. 

Dougal. WV aw my heart, wi' aw my saul. (He trims Jiis 
lamp, and beckons Francis, who^ perceiving Rob Roy does not fol- 
low, pauses,) 

Fran. Do you not go with us ? 

Rob. It is unnecessary; my company might be inconve- 
nient. I had better remain and secure our retreat. Lose no time. 

[^Exit, 
(Francis seerhs at a loss what to do — Dougal impatient.) 

Dougal. FuithI fuithi come awa, man. Droch-coil ortsal 

[^Exeunt* 

SCEXE VI.— .1 Cell in the Tolbooth, A pallet-hed^ with Owen 
reposing on it»-^A small table and chair, 

Dougal opens the door and advances, followed by Francis 

OsBALDI STONE. 

Fran. I cannot suppose he means to betray me ; yet *tis 
strange — 

Dougal. (Having looked towards the bed,) She's slecpin'. 

Fran. She ! who ? 

Dougal. Shentleman's to spoken wi' her. (Shaking Owen.) 

Owen. Ey, what? Oh dear! [Pops his head, adorned with a 
red night-cap, from beneath the clothes just as Francis has eagerly 
advanced,) 

Fran. Owen. (Pausing in surprise.) 

Owen. I'll tell you what, Mr Dugwell, or Hugwell, or what- 
ever your name may be, if my natural rest is to be brokeu in 
upon in this manner, the sum total of the amount is this, I'll com- 
plain to the Lord Mayor. 

Dougal. Ugh ! cha neil Sassenach. [Exit, 

Fran. Owen ! 

Owen. Ey I Oh dear ! have they caught you too ? then our 
last hope fails, and the account is closed. 

Fran. Do not be so much alarmed ; all may not be so bad 
as you expect. 

Owen. (Rises and advances.) Oh, Mr Frank, we are gone ! 
Osbaldistone and Co., Crane Alley, London, is no longer a firm ! 
I think nothing of myself — I am a mere cypher • but you that 
were your father's sum-total, as I may aa.y— W ci\Si\!L\>M£ir— *vio.^ 
might have been the first man in the ^a\.\iO\]&^ \Ti>iJaRte^\» ^^M^ 

\1^ 
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to be shut up in a nasty Scotch jail— a Holbooth, I think they 
call it — Oh dear I 

Fran. I am no prisoner, my good friend, though I can 
scarcely account for my being in such a place at such a time. 

Owen. No prisoner I Heaven be praised ! But what news 
this will be upon 'Change ! 

Fran. Cease these lamentations, and let me know the cause 
of your being here. 

' Owen. It's soon told, Mr Frank. When I disclosed my 
business to Messrs MacVittie and MacFin, instead of instant 
assistance, they demanded instant security ; and as I am liable, 
being a small partner in our house, they made oath that I medi- 
tated departing this realm, and had recourse to a summary pro- 
cess of arrest and imprisonment, which it seems the law here 
allows, and— here I am. Oh dear I 

Fran. Why did you not apply to our other co-respondent, 
Mr Nicol Jarvie ? 

Owen. What ! the cross-grained crabstick in the Saltmarket? 
'Twould have been of no use. You might as well ask a broker 
to give up his per centage, as expect a favour from him without 
the per contra. Oh, Mr Frank, this is all your doing I But I 
beg pardon for saying so to you in your distress. 

Enter Rob Roy and Dougal hastily, 

DouGAL. {Running about.) Och hone a rie— Och hone a rie ! 
what'll she do now? It's my Lord Provost, an' Bailies, an' 
Town Guard! {To Rob Roy.) Hide yoursel' ahint to bed. 
Fuiths, f uiths, man, ye maun gang, for the captain has opened 
the wicket. 

Rob. Lend me your pistols ! — yet it's no matter. I can do 
without them. {To Francis.) Whatever you see, take no heed 
— do not mix your hand in another man's quarrel. I must 
manage as I can. {Seats himself on the tahk,) 

[Exit Dougal. 

Enter Mattie, followed by Bailie Nicol Jarvie. 

Bailie. {Looking back,) I'll ca' when I want ye, Stanchells. 
Dougal shall mak' a' fast, or I'll mak' him fast, the scoondrel ! 
A bonnie thing, and beseeming, that I should be kept at the door 
half an hoor, blocking as hard to get into jail, as ony body else 
would be to get oot o't. Hoo's this? (Seeing Rob Roy and 
Francis.) Strangers in the Tolbooth after lock-up hoors ! Keep 
the door lockit, you Dougal creature ; — I'll sune talk to these 
gentlemen ; but I maun first ha'e a crack wi' an auld acquaint- 
anee, Abj Mr Owen I how's a' wi' ye, Mr Owen? 
Owen, Pretty well in body, Mr Z wNie^l \}a»siJt ^ w^ Wt «ote 
aSlicted in spirit 
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Bailie. Ay, ay, we're a' subject to downfa's, Mr Owen, as 
my worthy f aitlier, the Deacon — rest and bless him I — used to say. 
" Nick," said he — (ye maun ken his name was Nicol, as weel as 
mine, so the folks in their daffin' used to ca' us Young Nick and 
Auld Nick.) " Young Nick," said he, ** never put oot your arm 
ony farther than you can draw it easily back again." 

Owen. You need not have called these things to my memory 
in such a situation, Mr Nicol Jarvie. 

Bailie. What ! do you think I cam' oot at sic a time o' 
nicht, to tell a facing man o' his backslidings ? My conscience 1 
No, no, that's no Bailie Jarvie's way, nor his worthy faither's, 
the Deacon — ^rest and bless him !— afore him. I sune discovered 
what lodgings your friends had .provided you, Mr Owen — but 
gi'e us your list, man, and let us see hoo things stand between 
us, while I rest my shanks. Mattie, hand the lantern. 

{Taking papers from Owen, and sitting at the comer of the 
bed,) 

X)0U6AL enters cautiously at the door—beckons ROB RoY, and 

expresses anxiety to get Mm off. 

Bailie. Eh? what's that ye're about, sir? 

DouGAL. Oich ! dit ye mak' a spok' for me? 

Rob. Say nothing. {In a low tone, approaching the door.) 

Bailie. Eh ! look to the door there, you Dougal creature : — 
let me hear you lock it, and keep watch on the ootside. 

(Dougal retires and bars the door, but instantly opens it 

again, and peeps on, expressing to Rob Roy that his retreat 

is open, — Rob Roy observing this, swaggers round the 

cell, and then seats himself on the table. — ) 

(BaILIE, observing him,) That's a deevilish queer chiel', he 

seems unco near his ain fireside. {To Rob Roy.) Sit still, sir, 

and I'll talk to you by and bye. 

Owen. There, sir, you'll find the balance in the wrong 
column — for us — but you'll please to consider 

Bailie. There's nae time to consider, Mr Owen— it's plain 
you owe me siller ; but I canna, for the saul o' me, see how you'll 
clear it aff by snoring here in the Tolbooth I Now, sir, if you'll 
promise no to flee the country, you shall be at liberty in the 
morning. 

Owen. Oh, su* ! Oh, Mr Jarvie I 

Bailie. I'm a carcfu' man as ony in the Sautmatket, and I'm 
a prudent man, as my worthy faither the Deacon, good saul I was 
before me; but rather than that double-faced dog, MacVittie, 
shall keep an honest, civil gentleman by the heels, I'se be your 
bail mysel'. 

(Owen ffoes tip to him in raptures^ hut /alls \ul\\% o.VlewjsVVQ 
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There, youVe said eneugh. But, ia the name o' misrule, how 
got ye companions ? Gi^e me the licht, Mattie. 

{He catches it from her, and holding it towards ROB Roy, who 
is seated calmly on the table and whistles in his face — starts 
hack.) 

Eh! my conscience ! it^s impossible ! and yet Tm clean bambaized 1 
(Tb Rob Roy.) Why, you robber! you cateran! you cheat-the- 
gallow's rogue ! 

Owen. Bless me I it*s my good friend, Mr Campbell;— a 
very honest man, Mr Jarv — 

Bailie. Honest ! my conscience ! You in the Glasgow Tol- 
booth ! What d'y^ think's the value o' your head ? 

- Rob. Umph ! why, fairly weighed, and Dutch weight, one 
Provost, four Bailies, a Town -clerk, and sax Deacons. 

Baiue. Sax Deacons! Was there ever sic a borndecvil? 
But tell o*er your sins, sir ; for if I but say the word — 

Rob. True, Bailie, but you never will say that word. 

Bailie. And what for no, sir? What for no? 

Rob. For three sufficiept reasons, Bailie Jarvie : — First, for 
auld langsync. - 

Bailie. (Softening.) Ay, Rab! {Shakes his hand.) 

Rob. Secondly, for the gudewife ayont the fire, that made 
some mixture of our blood 

Bailie. Weel, Rab V 

Rob. And third and lastly. Bailie Kicol Jarvie— 

Bailie. Ay, Rab? 

Rob. Because, if I saw any sign of your betraying me, I'd 
plaister that wall with your brains, ere the hand of man could 
rescue you. 

(Owen in great consternation runs to the bed.) 

Bailie. My conscience! • Weel, weel, Rab! it would be 
t[uite as unpleasant for me to ha'e my head knocked aboot, as 
it would be discreditable to string up a kinsman in a hempen 
fcravat \ but if it hadna been yoursel', Rab, I'd ha'e gripped the 
best man In the Highlands. 

Rob. You*d have tried, Bailie Jarvie— you'd have tried. 
Bailie. 

Bailie. Ay, " I wad ha'e tried, Bailie ;" — ^but wha the deevil's 
this? (To Francis.^ Anither honest man I reckon. 

Owen. This, good sir, is Mr Francis Osbaldistone. 

Bailie. Oh, I've heard o' this spark : — ^run away frae his 
faither, in pure dislike to the labour an honest man should live 
by. — Weel, sir, what do you say to your handywork? 

Francis, My dislike to the commercial profession, Mr Jarvie, 
Is a feeling of which I am the beat, ».T\d &Q)\^ y\(\^^, 
Owen, Oh, dear I 
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Rob. It's manfully spoken, and I honour the lad for his con- 
tempt of weavers and spinners, and all such mechanical persons. 

(Owen goes to bed again,) 

Bailie. Weavers and spinners, indeed ! I'm a weaver and 
spinner, and wha's better? Will a' your ancestry tell whare 
Kashleigh is, or a' your deep oaths and drawn dirks procure Mr 
Frank five thoosand pounds to answer the bills which fa' due in 
ten days ? 

Francis. Ten days! is the time so near? I may then have 
recourse — 

(Draws out the letter, opens it^ and an enclosure faUs from the 
envelope ; — the Bailie catches it up,) 

Bailie. My conscience I (Beads,) For " Rob Roy." 
Fkancis. Rob Roy I 

(Rob Roy instantly snatches the letter.) 

Baiue. Weel here's a wind blawn a letter to its richt 
owner ; but, as I am a Bailie, there were ten thoosand chances to 
ane against its jcoming to hand. 

Francis. You are too hasty, sir ; I was not, in this instance, 
desirous of your interference. 

Rob. Make yourself easy, sir ; Diana Vernon has more friends 
than you are aware of. {Reads to himself.) 

Francis. (Aside,) Jb it possible? Is the fate of a being so 
amiable, involved in that of a man of such desperate fortunes 
and character? 

Rob. (After Reading,) So, Rashleigh has sent these papers 
to the Highlands. It's a hazardous game she has given me to 
play, but I'll not baulk her. Mr Osbaldistone, you must visit me 
in the glens y and, cousin, if you dare venture to shew him the 
way 

Bailie. Catch me I 

Rob. And eat a leg of red-deer venison with me— 

Bailie. (Coolly.) Na, thank ye, Rab. 

Rob. I'll pay you the two hundred pounds I owe you ; and 
you can leave Mr Owen the while, to do the best he can in Glas- 
gow. ' 

Bailie. Say nae mair, Rab— say nae mair, I'll gang wi' you ; 
but you maun guarantee me safe hame again to the Sautmarket. 

Rob. There's my thumb, I'll ne'er beguile you, (They shake 
hands.) But I must be going. The air of the Glasgow Tolbooth 
is not over wholesome for a Highlander's constitution. 

Bailie. Noo, to think that I should be aiding and abetting 
an escape frae justice ! It'll be a disgrace to me and mine, and 
the memory o' my worthy faither the Deacon— rest and bless 
him ] — for ever I 
Rob. Hout, tout, man! when tlae dvi:\J^ ^t^ \\» ^"^wSisi ^xji^ 
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again. Your faither could look oyer a friend^s faults, and why 
not your f aither's son ? 

Bailie. So he could, Robin, so he could ; — ^he was a gude 
man the Deacon. Ye mind him, Rab, dinna ye ? 

Rob. Troth, do I ; — he was a weaver, and wrought my first 
pair of hose. 

Bailie. TaV care his son doesna weave your last cravat. 
YeVe a lang craig for a gibbet, Rab. But wharfs that Dougal 
creature ? 

Rob. If he is the lad I think him, he has not waited your 
thanks for his share of this night's work. 

Bailie. What, gane! and left me andMattie locked up in 
jail for a^ night. — I'll hang the Hieland deevil as high as Haman. 

Rob. When you catch him, Bailie Jarvie, when you catch him. 
(^Tries the door, and finds it open.) But see, he knew an open door 
would serve me at a pinch. Come Bailie, speak the pass- 
word. 

Baiue. Stanchells, let this stranger out. He— he's 

Rob. What? 

Bailie. He's a friend o' mine. (Aside,) My conscience I 
an* a bonny friend he is. 

Rob. Eare-ye-weel ! Be early with me at Aberfoil. 

" Now, open your gates, and let me go free, 
I darena stay langer in bonny Dundee.'* 

lExit. 

Bailie. So that Dougal creature was an agent o* Rab's I I 
shouldna wonder if he has one in ilka jail in Scotland. ( Whistling 
without.) Do ye hear the Hieland deevils whistling, withoot ony 
regard for Sunday or Saturday, I fancy they think themselves on 
the tap o' Benlomond already. Weel, I. have done things this 
blessed night that my worthy faither the Deacon— rest and, bless 
him 1 — wadua ha'e believed. But there's balm in Gilead. (Going 
to the bedside.) Mr Owen, I hope to see you at breakfast in the 
morning. (Owen snores.) Eh ! why, the man's fast. 

Fran. And the sooner we depart, and follow his example, sir, 
the better, for it must be near midnight. 

Bailie. Midnight ! Weel, Mattie shall light ye hame. 



(Francis takes Mattie under his arm ; the Bailie gcnthj 
disengages her from him.) 

16 o' your Lunnon tricks here, my man I Mattie's a decent 

ie, ana come o' gude kith and kin— the Laird o' Limmerfield's 

couBw, only seven times removed. Noo that I look at you again, 
jujr Hue spark, Tie see ye hame myseY. 
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Enter Two Gaolers for Chorus, 

FINALE. 

Francis. Hark! hark I now from St Mnngo's tower, 
The bell proclaims the midnight hour, 

Mattie. And through the city, far and near, 
From spire and turret, now I hear, 

BoTU. Ere yet the first vibration dies. 

Each iron tongue of time replies, 

OwEx. (^Snores.) An-h ! 

Bailie. Mark ! hark ! from Mister Owen's nobe, 
A cadence deep, a dying close, 



Owe:t. (^Snores.') 

Francis, • TEre yet, Ac, 

Mattie and < Ere yet the first vibration dies, 

Bailie. {Uia nasal organ quick replies, 



Au^h ! 



OwEX. (Snores.) Augh ! 

Bless me ! evVy way I am undone, 
I did not dream of bein^ here ; 

But snug in sweet Crane Ally, London, 
And stocks were up, and I — Oh dear I 



ALL. 



Bomol 
Bome! 
Borne! 

Bome! 



Bome ! 



(Wakes.') 



B^Li^^andl^*'"^®' ^°"^®'{ yTu }™^^* ^° ^°°Ser stay, 
Mattie. • J For soon will peep the morning light. 

Owen and 1 Now, i ^^^ ^\ I haste, i ^°°^®' ^°^^' I 

Stanch f^ ^ P^^^ ™*^^ > ' I g«. So> ) 

J Farewell at tnce, at once good night, 

(Owen gets into bed as others retire.) 



11 way 



r » 



END 03? ACT I. 
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SCENE L^The lOId] College Gardens of Glasgow, and view of 

the Spire of St Mungo. 

Enter Rashleigh Osbaldistone, and Jobson rather behind hiin, 
waiting his instructions ; he walks rapidly^ turns, and pauses, 

Eash. Galbraith and MacStuart are in the neighbourhood of 
AberfoJL Good! When did Captain Thornton march? 

Job. Yesterday morning, sir. 

Rash. Umph ! You are certain that order for the arrest of 
those two persons I described was given to him ? 

Job. I delivered it myself into his own hands, sir. 

Rash. You committed Mr Owen to prison, you say ; is he 
there now? 

Job. He is. 

Rash. If my cousin, Mr Francis Osbaldistone, follows him to 
Glasgow, instantly enforce the warrant, of which you have a du- 
plicate. 

Job; It shall be done, you may depend on it, sir. 

Rash. 'Tis of importance to keep him out of the way; that 
man is a basilisk in my sight, and has been an insurmountable 
barrier to my dearest hopes. Now, sir, a word ; — if you breathe a 
syllable to any human being of the business which the govern- 
ment has entrusted to my direction, before the blow is struck 
which must counteract the intended rising in the Highlands, you 
share the destiny of the rankest rebel among them. As to the 
papers which I forwarded to MacGregor, ere long they shall be 
again in my possession, and himself in your custody. What hour 
is it? 

Job. Not yet five, sir. 

Rash. 'Tis well : we have time before us. Make yourself ready, 
and be well armed. Leave me. (Exit Jobson.) MacGregor is by this 
time in the Highlands. He still believes me faithful to the cause 
I have hitherto so ardently encouraged, and assisted ; and those 
papers (which I now regret having committed to his care, ) will 
at least serve to aid the delusion. Cursed infatuation I — yet I 
repine not ; for I have the power to check the gaze of cunning, 
probe all hearts, and watch the varying cheek ; linked with suc- 
cess, it moulds each other's weakness to my will ; such it hath 
been, and such it shall be now I Rejected by her I loved, 
scorned by him I would have served, they shall at least find 
tlie false friend and the renegade knows now to resent those 
insidta. Ah I 

{S>i(xri%<^ and Instantlij Teco^eTs"\umsQ\J>^ 
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Enter Francis Osbaldistone. 

Fran. You are well met, bIt. 

Rash. I am glad to hear it, (^Aside,) He's earlier than I 
expected ; but Jobson is prepared. 

Fran. I was about to take a long and doubtful journey in 
quest of you. 

Rash. You know little of him you sought then. I'm easily 
found by friends, and still more easily by my foes ; — ^in which 
ain I to class Mr Francis Osbaldistone ? 

Fran. In that of your foes, sir — ^your mortal foes, unless you 
instantly do justice to my father, by accounting for his pro- 
perty. 

Rash. And to whom am I, a member of your father's com- 
mercial establishment, to be compelled to give an account of my 
proceedings? Surely, not to a young gentleman, whose exquisite 
taste for ligature would render such discussions disgusting and 
unintelligiDle. 

Fran. Your sneer, sir, is no answer ; you must accompany 
me to a magistrate. 

Rash. Be it so ; — yet — no, — were I inclined to do as you 
would have me, you should soon feel which of us had most reason* 
to dread the presence of a magistrate ; but I have no wish to ac- 
celerate your fate. Go, young man ; amuse yourself in your 
world of poetical imagination, and leave the business of life to 
those who understand, and can conduct it. 

Fran. This tone of calm insolence shall not avail you, sir !— 
the name we both bear never yet submitted to insult. 

Rash. Right, right I You remind me that it was dishon- 
oured in my person — you remind me also by whom. Think you 
I have forgotten that blow, never to be washed out but by blood ? 
For the various times you have crossed my path, and always to 
my prejudice ; for the persevering folly with which you seek to 
traverse schemes, the importance of which you neither know 
nor are capable of estimating, you owe me a long account; and, 
fear not, there shall come an early day of reckoning. 

Fran. Why not the present? Do your schemes or your 
safety require delay? 

Rash. You may trample on the harmless worm, but pause 
ere you rouse the slumbering venom of the folded snake. 
Fran. I will not be trifled with. 

Rash. I had other views respecting you ; but enough. Re- 
ceive now the chastisement of your boyish insolence. 

{They draw, and at the moment their swords cross. Rod 
Roy rushes forward, and heats down their guard,) 
Bob. Hold! Stand off I 



Hash, MacGrvgov 



V^i 
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Rob. By the hand of my father I the first man that strikes, I'll 
cleave him to the brisket. (To Francis.) Think you to establish 
your father's credit by cutting your kinsman's throat ? Or do you, 
sir (To Rashleigh), imagine men will trust their lives, their for- 
tunes, and a great political interest with one that brawls about 
like a drunken gillie ? Nay, nay, never look grim, or gash at me, 
man ! If you are angry, turn the buckle of your belt behind 
you. 

Rash. You presume, sir, on my present situation, or you 
would hardly dare to interfere where my honour is concerned. 

Rob. Presume ! And what for should it be presuming ? Ye 
may be the richer man, Mr Osbaldistone, as is most likely, and 
ye may be the more learned man, which I dispute not : but yoa 
are neither a better nor a braver man than myself ; and it will be 
news to me, indeed, when I hear you are half so good. And dare, 
too--dare ! Hout, tout ! much daring there is about it. 

Rash. {Aside,) What devil brought him here to mar a plan 
so well devised ? I must lure him to the toils. 

Rob. What say you? 

Rash. My kinsman will acknowledge he forced this on me, 
Pm glad we were interrupted before I chastised his insolence too 
severely. The quarrel was none of my seeking. 

Rob. Well, then, walk with me — ^I have news for you. 

Fran. Pardon me, sir, I will not lose sight of him till he has 
done justice to my father. 

Rob. Would you bring two on your head instead of one ? 

Fran. Twenty — ^rather than again neglect my duty. 

Rash. You hear him, MacGregor I— Is it my fault that he 
rushes on his fate ? — The warrants are out. 

Rob. Warrants I — curses on all such instruments I they have 
been the plague of poor old Scotland for this hundred years — but, 
come on't what will, I'll never consent to his being hurt that 
stands up for the father that begot him. 

Rash. Indeed ! 

Rob. My conpcience will not let me. 

Rash. Voiir conscience, MacGregor I 

Rob. Yes, my conscience, sir ; I have such a thing about me ; 
— ^that, at least, is one advantage which you cannot boast of. 

Rash. You forget how long you and I have known each other. 

Rob. If you know what I am, you know likewise that usage 
made me what I am ; and whatever you may think, I would not 
change with the proudest of the oppressors that have driven me 
to take the heather bush for shelter. What you are, and what 
excuse you have for being what you are, lies between your own 
Jieart and the long day. 

Rash, (Aside.) Can ^lacGrcgot ftVLS^^cX**^— ^^ '^wiVYUiQ 
betrayed me ? 
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Bob. Leave him, I say ! you are in more danger from a ma- 
gistrate than he is ; and were your cause as straight as an arrow, 
he*d find a way to warp it. (Francis persists in not leaving Rash- 
LEIGH, hut is ivithheld by Rob Roy.) Take your way, RasUeigh — 
make one pair of legs worth two pair of hands. You have done 
that before now. 

Rash. Cousin, you may thank this gentleman, if I leave any 
part of my debt to you unpaid ; but I quit you now, in the hope 
that we shall soon meet again, without the possibility of interrup- 
tion. 

[Exit, 

Rob. (As Francis struggles to follow,) As I live by bread, you 
are as mad as he ! Would you follow the wolf to his den ? 
(Pushes him hack.) Come, come, be cool — 'tis to me you must look 
for that you seek. Keep aloof from Rashleigh, and that pettifog- 
ging justice-clerk, Jobson ; above all from MacVittie. Make 
the b^t of your way to Aberfoil, and by the word of a MacGre- 
gor, I will not see you wronged ! Remember the Clachan of 
Aberfoil. 

[Shakes his hand with great cordiality^ then exeunt severally, 

SCENE II.— TAc Library at Osbaldistone Hall, 

A knocking heard without.—Enter Sir Frederick Vernon /row the 

panel, with haste and agitation. 

Sir F. I was not mistaken ; it is at the private door. (Knock- 
ing again,) Martha*! Martha ! — ^I dread the purport of this unex* 
pected visit ; yet what should I fear? Martha ! 

Enter Martha. 

Martha. I come, I come. Bless me, I am a' in a tremble. 

Sir F. Is Diana in the next apartment ? 

Martha. Yes, truly, and full o' wonder and apprehension. 

Sir F. Haste and observe the appearance of this person. 
Question, but do not admit him till I know .his errand. 

[Exit Martha. 
Can it be Campbell? — ^Rashleigh? No, perhaps a courier from 
the Earl of Mar. My hopes, my existence, hang upon a 
thread — either Scotland has her righte restored, or I have nothing 
more to do with life. 

Re-enier Martha with a letter, 

Martha. A gentleman — a cavalier — a — I ken na what to ca' 

him. This, he said, would speak for him. (Gives the letter , which 

Sir Frederick opens, and reads with agitation,) And weel it 

ou^ht^ for he bad scarcely breath to ftay , " DeVvi^t Wi^t " "^hfta 

,Jie pat spars to biaj>&ntmgHteed^ aiiddaB\xed it^ \!afem^'5i\»^ 
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if he had seen a warlock or a witch, instead o' a decent-looking 
lassie. 

Sir F. Betrayed— ruined— lost ! Desire my daughter to at- 
tend me. 

' [Eaii Martha, 

O, villain— villain ! 1 had suspicions, but little did I expect so 
sudden, so fatal a confirmation ! This ill-advised confidence in 
Rashleigh has ruined all. To yield, or to be taken now, were but 
to lay our heads upon the block. But 'tis yet too strong a cause 
to be abandoned for the breath of a traitor's tale. Promptness 
and decision often restore to health and vigour that which despair 
would leave hopelessly to perish. I must hasten instantly to the 
Highlands— if our friends there are as weak as some are false, but 
one course remains— an immediate escape to France. 

Enter Diana Vernon. 

Diana. Dear sir, what means this unusual summons? 

Sir F. Diana, our perils are now at the utmost — you must 
accompany and share them with me, 

Diana. Willingly. 

Sir F. Contemplate, with firmness and resolution, the dan- 
gers which surround us ; rely on the justice of heaven, and the 
unshaken constancy of your own mind. 

Diana. I have been taught endurance, sir, and will not shrink 
from it now. What I have borne for your sake, I can bear again. 
But the cause — some political secret ? 

Sir F. _ Yes, which your late rejection of Rashleigh for a hus- 
band has induced him to betray, contrary to the oath by which 
he bound himself. But prepare instantly for your departiure. 

Diana. Whither to go? 

Sir F. First to the Highlands : — ^I must endeavour to see Mac- 
Gregor. — ^You shall know more when I have made my awn ar- 
rangements. I will relieve the distresses of your cousin Francis, 
if possible ; but the solemn contract that has bound me to Rash- 
leigh leaves the convent your whole and sole resource, unless, 
indeed, you renounce the creed in which you have been educated. 

Diana. Forsake the faith of my gallant fathers ! Never ! — ^I 
would as soon, were I a man, forsake their banners, when the tide 
of war pressed hardest, and turn, like a hireling recreant, to join 
its enemies! 

(Sir Frederick chsps Tier with transport to his bosom, and 
exit.} 

Yea, when the gathering cry la Keaid upon the hills, there's not a 
lassie but will share her hero'a doa^^ex, wAV)to»^\^%\*\!ift'^t«i«8of 
her gallant Hi^hlandman. 
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SONG. 

(Words by Bums.) 

Am.—" White Cockade.'' 

A Highland lad my love was boni. 
The Lowland laws he held in scorn, 
But he still was faithful to his olan, 
My gallant braw John Highlaudman. 

Sing hey, my braw John Highlandraan, 
Sing ho, my braw John Highlaudman, 
There's not a lad in a' the clan , 
Can match wi' my braw Highlaudman. 

With his bonnet blue, and tartan plaid, 
And good claymore down by his side, 
The ladies* hearts he doth trepan. 
My gallant braw John Highlaudman. 

Sing hey, Ae. 



lExit 



SCENE IIT. — Interior of Jean MacAlpMs Change'House in 
the Clachan of Aberfoil — Turf fire. 

At an oaTc table sit Major Galbraith and MacStuart. A High- 
LANDER lies asleepL at back, his sword and target near him, 

MacS. Eneugh, eneugh, Galbraith — I can teuk my pint of 
usquebagh, or pranty either, wi' ony man. But we have wark in 
hand just noo, and we had better look to it. 

Major G. Hout tout, man — meat and mass never yet hin- 
dered wark ; had it been my directing, instead of this Rish — ^Rash 
—what the deevil is the Saxon's name ? 

Macs. Hand your whist, Major, man — ^haud your whist — 
— don't let the pranty be owre Strang for your prains. Do you 
no see? {Pointing to the sleeper.) 

Major G. I say that the garrison and our troopers, with 
Captain Thornton's party, could have taken Rob Roy, without 
briuging you all the way from the Glens to Aberfoil here. 
There's the hand that would lay him flat upon the green, and 
never ask a Hielander for help. 

MacS. Come, come — 'tis time we were going. 

Major G. Going ! why, 'tis here Thornton was appointed to 
meet us ; besides, mind the auld saw — " It's a bauld moon, quo' 
Benny^ask,— anither pint, quo' Leslie*,'* aad-v^^'VL no «tvc o.^tfti5 
tj'U we're drucken it neither. (/Rv&ts^ 

\^1 
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SONG. 

(TForcb altered from Wordsworth's Poem of ^^ Bob Roifs Grave,''y 

Ai&— *'i/^ love she's tut a lassie yet,^ 

A famous man was Robin Hood, 

The English ballad singer's joy; 
But Scotland has a thief as good — 

She has— she has her bold Bob Roy. 
A dauntless heart MacGregor shows, 

And wond'rous length and strength of arm; 
IIo long has queird ms Highland foes, 

And kept— and kept his friends from harm. 

CHORrs.~A famous man, &c. 

His daring mood protects him still, 

For this — the robber's simple plan, 
Tliat they should take who have the will. 

And they should keep — should keep who con. 
Then while Rob Roy is free to rove. 

In summer's heat and winter's snow, 
The eagle he is lord above. 

And Dold Rob Roy is lord below. 

Chobus. — A famous man, &e. 

(Jean MAcALPmE is heard without in loud expostulation 
with Francis Osbaldistone and Baiue Nicol Jarvie. — 
Galbraith and MacStuart look round angrily, — The 
Sleeper raises his head, and discovers himself to he DouGAU 
— lie secures his sword and largely and resumes his position 
as the Bailie and Francis enter.) 

Jean. Indeed, gentlemen, my house is ta'en up wP them that 
winna like to be intruded on. 

Fran. But, my good woman, we are dying with hunger. 

Bailis. Starving ! Sax boors since I tasted a morsel, except 
the rough, tough legs o* an auid moor- cock. 

(^Crosses towards fire,) 

Jean. You had better gang far'er than fare waur. 

Baiue. Tve ither eggs upon the spit. TU no stir a stap, 
woman. 

Jean. Weel, weel; a wilfu' man maun ha^o his ain way. 
But I wash my hands on't. 

Fran. I must make the best apology I can to your guests; 
but as they are so few, I hope little wUl be required for adding 
two more to their company. 

lExlt Jean MagAlpine. 

(T^e Bahje turns up a meal-tub^ and seats himself very 
composedly near t/ic^rc— Yisus^CTa goes to sealK\(A«e(f near 
Galbraith, who instantly Hvrayaz livs Uga upou ti\a wA^i 
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Major G. You mak* yourser perfectly at hame, sir. 

Fran. We usually do, sir, when we enter a house of 
public entertainment. 

Bailie. Pray, gentlemen, dinna be angry ; we are only bits 
o' Glasgow bodies, travelling to get in some siller that's awing 
us. 

MacS. Did you no saw by the white wan' at the door that the 
public-hoose was occupied. 

Fran. The white wand ! I do not pretend to understand 
the customs of this country, but I am yet to learn how three per- 
sons should be entitled to exclude all other travellers from the 
only place of shelter and refreshment for miles round. 

Bailie. There's nae reason for't, gentlemen ; we mean nae 
offence, and if a stoup o' brandy will heal the quarrel 

Major G. Damn your brandy ! 

Bailie. That's ceevil. It's my opinion, yeVe gotten owre 
muckle o* that already, if ane may judge by yer manners. 

MacS. We want naither your company nor your pranty. 

Major G. {Mimicking MacStuaut.^ No, we want naither 
your company nor your pranty ; and if ye be pretty men, draw ! 
(Unsheathes his sword ;—MacSt\j art and Francis do the 
same,) 

MacS. Ay, traw ! 

Baiue. (^Starts up ) Draw ! Vm neither a pretty man, nor 
ha'e I ony thmg to draw ! but by the saul o' my f aither the Dea- 
con, Fse no taF a blow without gi'eing a thrust. (Buns to the 
fire and seizes a red hot poJcer.) So that he that likes it, has it. 
(As they tilt at each other^ DouGAL starts up, and darts 
between the Bailie and MacStuart.^ 

DouGAL. Her nainseF has eaten te town-pread o' Glas;^o', 
an' she'll feucht for Bailie Nicol Sharvie at Aberfoil — troth will 
she I Och, neish ! 

MacS. Hand, hand— the quarrel's no mortal, and the gentle- 
mens ha'e given raisonable satiswhaction. 

Bailie. Fm glad to hear't. 

Major G. Weel, weel, as the gentlemen have shown them- 
selves men o' honour • 

[Dougal (jfoes off. 
MacS. Men o' honour I Wha ta teevil ever saw men o' 
honour feucht wi' a fire prand before? Fighl my braw new 
plaidie smells like a singit sheep's head. 

Bailie. Let that be nae hindrance to gude fellowship ; there's 
aye a plaister for a broken head. If I've burnt yer plaidie, I can 
mend it wi* a new ane. I'm a weaver. 
Major G. A weaver ! Pah ! 

(Betires np the stage, snapping his fincjen at Kim u'itK ^ywC 
contemj^t.) 
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MacS. Weel, sir, the neist time that ye'll feucht, lat it be 
wi' a soord, like a Christian, and no wV a red-het poker, like a 
wild Indian savage. 

Bailie. My conscience ! a man maun dae his best. I was 
obleeged to grip at the first thing that came in my way ; and, as 
I*m a Bailie ! I wadna desire a better. 

Major G. Come, come, let's drink and agree like honest 
Tallows. 

{Sheathes his sword — ^Francis and MacStuart do the sarm^ 
and the Bailie replaces the poker,) 

Bailie. Weel, noo I find there's nae hole in my wame, I'll 
no be the waur for putting something in till't. 

{Seats himself; — Jie and the Major converse apart,) 

(Andrew Fairservice, with a letter in his hand, appears 
at the door^ terrified for fear of intruding. — Francis 
beckons him forward — DouGAL appears at the window 
watching,) 

Andrew. I'm an honest lad, sir — ^I wadna part wi' your 
honour lightly — ^but, the — the — the—read that! 
Fran. 'Tis from Campbell ! {Reads.) 

" There are hawks abroad, and I cannot meet" you at Aberfoil, as 
intended. The bearer is faithful, and may bo trusted ; he will guide j'ou 
to a place where we will bo safe, and free to look after certain affairs, in 
which I hope to be your guidance. 

"KoBEUT MacGregor Campbell." 

Hawks I he means the government forces. From whom did you 
receive this? 

Andrew. Frae a Hieland deevil wi' a red head — that — 
- that {Perceives Dougal's head at the window,) 

Fran. Have the horses saddled, and be ready at a minute's 
notice. 

(Dougal, satisfied that the letter has been read, disappears,) 

Andrew. De'il be in my feet if I stir a tae's length far'er — 
to gang into Rob Roy's country is a mere tempting o' Providence. 
Fran. Wait without— one way or the other I will deter- 
mine speedily. 

Andrew. I dinna gi'e a damn how ye determine, sir, but I 
winna do't — I'm no sic a born idiwut — ^I'll no do't. 

lExit. 
Bailie. Let Glasgow flourish ! Til hear no language offen- 
sive to the Duke o' Argyle, or the name o' Campbell. My con- 
Bcience I — ^Remember the het poker ! — ^I say, he's a credit to the 
country, and a good friend to o\ii loon wid trade. 
Major G, Ah ! there'll "be a now wwcV^ ^oon— -^^^ ^^^Wve 
^o Campbella cocking their "bouuola ^o \i\^, wA ^xQ\ftsJC\ss% 
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thieves and murderers, to harry and spoil better men, and mair 
loyal clans. 

Bailie. Sir, ye gi'e your tongue owre great a leesence — ye 
may be mair loyal clans, but, by my saul, ye're no better men. 

Major G. No? 

Bailie. No 1 (Bailie takes the poTcer— fight again,) 

Fran. Pray, gentlemen, do not renew your quarrel ; in a few 
moments we must part company. 

MacS. Weel, weel, there's nae occasion for ony mair het blude. 
But you must ken, sir, that we are harried oot o' all patience here 
wi' meetings to put down Rob Roy. I ha'e chased the MacGregor 
myseV — ha'e had him at pay like a red-deer ; but still the Duke o' 
Argyle gi'es him shelter. Oh ! it's eneugh tomak' a man mad. I 
wad gi'e something to be as near him as I ha'e been. 

Bailie. Wad ye ? {Ironically.) 

Macs. Ay. 

Bailie. Ye'Jl forgi'e me, frien', for speaking my mind, but it's 
my thought, you'd ha'e gi'en the best button on your coat to ha'e 
been as far awa' frae Rob Roy then as you are noo. My con- 
science ! my het poker wad ha'e been naething to his ielaymore* 

MacS. You tamn'd weaver I one word mair about that filthy 
poker, by my saul, I'll mak' you ait it, and sax inches o' cauld 
steel into the pargain. 

Bailie. (Seizing the poker.) WuU you, sir ? 

Fran. Come, come, gentlemen, let us all be friends here, and 
drink to all friends far away. 

SONG. 

( Words hy Bums — altered.) 

Should aiild acqnaintance be forgot, 

An' never brought to min' ? 
Bliould anld acquaintance be forgot, 
An' the days o' langsyne ? 

For auld langsyne, ray friendd, 

For auld langsyne, 
We*ll tak' a cup o' kindness yet, 
For auld langsyne. 
C/HoutB. For auld langsyne, &c, 

An' here's a hand, my trusty friend. 

An' gie's a hand o' thine. 
An' we'll toom the stoup to friendship's growth, 

An' days o' langsyne. 
CHORts* For auld langsyne, &c. 

/ An' surely you'll be your pint-stoup, 
An' surely I'll be mine. 
An' we'll take a right good willy-wacht, 
For auld langsyne. 
Chop's. - For auld langsyne. ^ 

,^ (A drum iieata wa\\o>x\»^ 
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Enter Jean MacAlpine, in alaiin. 
Jean. The red coats I the red coats I [^ExiL 

Enter Captain Thornton. 

Capt. T. You, sir, I suppose, are Major Galbraith, of the 
squadron of Lennox Militia? and these are the Highland gentle- 
men whom I was appointed to meet in this place ? 

Major G. You are right sir ; Captain Thornton, I presume. 
Will you take any refreshment ? 

Capt. T. I thank you, none— I am late, and desirous to 
make up time. I have orders to search for and arrest two persons 
guilty of treasonable practices. Do these gentlemen belong to 
your party ? 

Bailie. No, sir;— we're travellers, sir — lawfu' travellers by 
land and by sea. 

Capt. T. My instructions are, to place under arrest an elderly 
and a young person ; — ^you answer the description. 

Bailie. Me ! Tak' care what ye say, sir — tak* care what ye say ! 
It'll no be your red coat, nor your laced hat that'll protect you, gin 
you put an affront on me. I'll convene you in an action o* scandal 
and fause imprisonment. I'm a free burgess and a magistrate. 
Nicol Jarvie is my name — so was my f aither's afore me. I'm a 
Bailie — ^be praised for the honour ! — and my faither was a Deacon 
— ^yes, sir, he was Deacon o' the weavers. 

Major G. True enough ; his faither was a prick-ear'd cur, and 
fought against the King at Bothwell-Brig. 

Bailie. My faither paid what he ought, and what he bought. 
Major Galbraith, since I ken you are Major Galbraith ; and 
was an honester man than ever stood upon your clumsy shanks, 
Major Galbraith. 

Major G. Clumsy shanks ! {Looking at his legs,) 

Capt. T. I have no time to attend to all this. And you, sir, 
what may your name be? (To Francis.) 

Fran. Francis Osbaldistone. 

Capt. T. What, a son of Sir Hildebrond ? 

Bailie. No, sir ; a son till a better man : the great 
WiUiam Osbaldistone, Crane Alley, London, as Mr Owen has it. 

Capt. T. I am afraid, sir, your name only increases the sus- 
picions against you, and lays me under the necessity of demanding 
your papers. 

Bailie. (Aside,) That's a very modest request. 

Fran. I have none to surrender. 

Capt. T. What is that now in your breast ? 
Fran, Oh/ to this you are welcome. (Giving it^ aside.) Yet 
Ji may endanger — ^I have done WTong. 

Bailie, What for did ye dae it tWix, ^^ ^ovi^*^ 
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Capt. T. 'Tis confirmed. Here I find you in written com- 
munication with the outlawed robber, MacGregor Campbell 

Major G. Spies of Rob ! 

MacS. Strap 'em up to the next tree ! 

Bailie. Gently, gently, kind gentlemen, if you please ; there's 
nae hurry. 

Capt. T. How came you possessed of this ? 

Fran. You will excuse my answering. 

Capt. T. (To Bailie.) Do you, sir, know anything of this? 

Bailie. By the saul o* my faither, the Deacon, no ! 

Capt. T. Gentlemen, you are waited for. (Significantly to 
Galbraitu.) I*U thank you to order two sentinels to the door. 

\Exeunt Galbraith and MacStuart. 

Bailie. Sentinels ! sentinels ! What 

Capt. T. I can hear no remonstrances :— the service I am on 
gives me no time for idle* discussions. — Come, sir 

Bailie. O, vera well, sir, vera well. Ye're welcome to a tune 
on your own fiddle ; but if I dinna mak' ye dance till*t, before 
I've done, my name's no Nicol Jarvie ! (lude save us ! arrest a 
Bailie— a free burgess — a magistrate — ^My conscience ! 

\_Exit^ following Captain Thornton rt?i^ Francis. 

SCENE TV.— The Clachan c/AherfoiL The Inn on the left. A 
few miserable looking low-roofed hovels in various parts of the 
cragsy which rise immediately behind them^ interspersed with 
brush-wood, Sfc. The back of the scene exhibits the distant 
Highland country. Fart of a house conspicumts near the front, 

(MacStuart enters from Inn, followed by Major Galbraith, who 
beckons on the Sergeant, and after giving him directions, exits 
with MacStuart. The Sergeant brings on the Soldiers, who 
range themselves in the back-ground ; two SENTINELS are placed 
in front of the Inn.) 

EnierCKPTAis Thornton, from the Inn. 

Capt. T. Sergeant, make the men fall in. 

[Exit Sergeant. 

We must at once get under arms. I cannot be mistaken — these 
strangers must be the persons described by Kashleigh Osbaldistone. 
Yet his own relative, one would think, might have been over- 
looked. No, no — he is one that makes no exceptions. The self- 
interested wretch that would have first betrayed his country, and 
now his dearest friends, respects no tie oi \iOiiO\a^km<3x^d^ or af- 
fection, — Sentinels, bring out your prisonera. 
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( The Sentinels enter the Inn. At the same instant a noise is heard 
wiihout^-the Sergeant and two men enter, dragging forward 
DouGAL, followed by the Inhabitants of the village, consisting of 
Women and Children ; thej/ are eager for the safety o/'DouGAL, 
and mth difficulty suppress their enmity to the Soldiers.) 

DouGAL. Oigh, oigh! 

Sergeant. Bring him along ! 

People. Oigh, oigh ! Poor Dougal. 

Capt. T. Cease this howling, and let the man be heard ! 

DouGAL. Oigh, oigh ! 

Sergeant. We caught this fellow lurking behind the Inn, 
Captain ; he confesses to have seen Eob Roy within this half- 
hour. 

Capt. T. How many men had he with him, fellow, when you 
parted? 

Dougal. She cannot just be fery sure about tat. 

Capt. T. Your life depends upon your answer. How many 
rogues had that outlawed scoundrel with him ? 

DouGAL. No aboon half so mony as there wad pe here the noo. 

Capt. T. And what thieves' errand were you dispatched upon ? 
(DouGAL loolcs about him, as beset with doubt and difficulty.) Speak, 
rascal, instantly I I'll not give you time to hatch a lie — what 
errand? 

DouGAL. Just to see what your honour and the redcoats wad 
pe want at AberfoiL 

Enter the SfiNTiNELS/rom the Jww, conducting Francis Osbaldistone 
and Bailie Nicol Jarvie, who come down to the front. 

Bailie. Mercy on us ! they've grippit the puir Dougal crea- 
ture. Captain, I'll put in bail, sufficient bail, for that Dougal 
creature. 

Capt. T. You know him then — are interested for his safety ? 

Bailie. Yes, sir, he did me a good turn ance, when I was sair 
beset, and I— 

Capt. T. Mr JarviCj you will please to recollect that for the 
present you likewise are a prisoner. 

Bailie. Me ? My conscience I Sir, I tak' you to witness 
the captain refuses sufficient bail (taking one of the Sentinels by 
the breast). The Dougal creature nas a gude action o' wrangous 
imprisonment, and I'se see hun righted — I'se see him righted. 

Capt. T. Mr Jarvi e 

Bailie. Mr Bailie Jarvie, gin ye please, sir. 

Capt. Well, then, Mr Bailie Jarvie, unless you keep your 
opinions to yourself, I shall resort to unpleasant measures. 

Bailie, My conscience ! wull ye really ? 

CRoB Mot, in his Highland dress, unarmed^ appear* va W^tV 

ground^ and list^ns^'^ 
10^ 
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Capt. T. ]Sow, my friend, let us understand each other. You 
have confessed yourself a spy, and should string up to the next 
tree ; — ^but, come, if you will lead me and a small party to the 
place where you left your master, you shall then go about your 
business, and I'll give you five guineas earnest to boot. 

DouOAL. Oigh, oigh! she canna do tat — ^she'd rather bo 
hanged ! 

Capt. T. Hanged then you shall be. 

Bailie. Hanged ! My conscience ! 

Capt. T. Sergeant, away with him ! 

People. O hone, O hone ! (Sergeant seizes Dougal). 

DouGAL. (Percdmng Rob.) Hooly, hooly, she'll do her 
honour's bidding. 

Baiue. Wull ye? Then ye deserve to be hanged, ye Hie- 
land deevil ! Awa' wi' him ! awa' wi' him ! he's owre lang leeving ! 

Capt. T. Mr Jarvie — ^Mr JBaille Jarvie, it's my belief, sir, 
when your own turn arrives, you will not be in such a devil of a 
hurry. 

Bailie. Me — mine ? I'm a Bailie— my faither wag a Deacon. 
My conscience ! wad ye hang a magistrate ? 

DouGAL. She'll no ask her to gang ony far'er then just to let 
you see whare the red Gregjvrach is ? 

Capt. T. Not a step. 

Dougal. And te five guineas? 

Capt. T. Here they are. {Takes out his purse, and counts the 
money into Dougal's hands,) One. 

Dougal. Aon. 

Capt. T. Two. 

Dougal. Da. 

Capt. T. Three. 

Dougal. Tri. 

Capt. T, Four. 

Dougal. Ceither. {A pause, Captain feeling in his purse^ 
Dougal impatient) Coig ! 

Capt. T. Coig ! what the devil does the fellow mean ? Coig ! 
(Bailie shakes his.head.) 

Dougal. (Recollecting,) Hout, teevil, five, five. 

Capt. T. Oh ! (Gives him theffth guinea,) 

Bailie. The Dougal creature's waur than I thought him — a 
warldly and perfidious creature ! My worthy faither, the Deacon 
— rest be wi' him, honest man ! — used to say that goud slew mair 
souls than the sword did bodies — and it's true, it's true. Oh, 
Dougal I Dougal ! I'm dune wi' ye now. 

Dougal. Hand your whisht. Bailie — hand your whisht. 

Capt. T. Mr Osbaldistone, and you, Mr Bailie Jarvie, if 
loyal and peaceful subjects, will not regret \>evxi% ^"^Xalvsi^.^ ^\ss^ 
AouTs, when it is essential to the kine^a aervV^ift v— Si ^'Csv^w^sr.^^. 
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need no excuse for acting according to my duty. (2b Douoal4) 
Now observe, if you attempt "to deceive me, you die by ni] 
band ! 

Bailie. My conscience ! 

DouGAL. (^Aside) She's no just sure about tat. 

{Two Sentinels are placed on each side of the Bailie, wlio 
looks at them with anger and dismay — the same is done 
with Francis. — Dougal leads the march, talcing an oppor- 
tunity to exchange a glance of recognition and understand- 
ing with Rob Hoy.) 

Capt. T. March ! 

(JMilitai^ Music, which dies away as they disappear. — Enter 
Rob Rot and Rashleigh Osbaldistone frotn behind the 
Hut.) 

Rob. Who'd have thought Dougal had so much sense under 
that ragged red pow of his ? 

Rash. Did he act then by your direction ? 

Rob. Troth did he — and well acted it was 1 He'll lead the 
Saxon Captain up the Loch; but not a red-coat of them will 
come back to tell what they landed in. 

Rash. And their prisoners — ^my cousin and the Bailie ? 

Rob. They'll be safe enough while Dougal's with them. 

Rash. (Aside,) Perhaps not. 

Rob. Fetch my dirk and claymore, some of you. I must 
away. 

Rash. (Aside.) If Thornton has been fool enough to be led 
into an ambuscade, this opportunity shall not be lost. 

Rob. My dirk and claymore ! I must attack these buzzards 
in the rear. (A Boy runs into the Inn.) 

Rash. A word, MacGregor. You told me your whole force 
was disposed to watch the different parties sent to surprise 
you. 

Rob. I did. 

Rash. How then have you been able to provide so suddenly 
for this unexpected party of Thornton's ? 

Rob. Look around you. 

Rash. Well! 

Rob. Think you that any but old men, women, and bairns 
would stand idle when King James's cause or MacGregor's safety 
needed them? Ten determined men might keep the pass of 
Loohard against a hundred — and I sent every man forward that 
had strength to wield a dirk or draw a trigger. 

Rash. Indeed ! move on then ! 

(Rob Roy goes up — {he Boy enters from Inn icith the claymore 
— ^liASHLElGH seizes ii^ and calls '''' Qi«S»OTtji^\ "^Vw^SAxs.- 
art I ^^—the People sTiout— Ro^ ^OX sees 'h.e \s beUa^^d.^ 
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and runsy hut Tie is met by Two Soldiers, ivho point their 
guns at him — he rushes adross, hut is met hy two more 
Soldiers ; then to where he is met hy Galbraith ; then to 
where he is met hy MacStuart — he then makes a rush at 
Rashleigh, who keeps him at hay with his drawn sword — 

Tahleau pause ^ llOB RoY is hound hy Soldiers with a 

cord.) 

Rash. Now, MacGregor, we meet as befits us, for the first 
time. 

Rob. But not the last. Oh, villain ! villain ! villain ! 

Rash. I should better have deserved that reproach when, 
under the direction of an able tutor, I sought to introduce civil 
war into the bosom of a peaceful country ; but I have done my 
best to atone for my errors. Galbraith, let him be mounted on 
the same horse with the strongest trooper of your squadron, 
buckled in the same belt, and guarded on every side, *till he's safe 
in the garrison. 

Rob. There's a day of reckoning at hand ! think on't — dream 
on*t — ^there's not a red MacGregor in the country, but from this 
time forward marks you for a traitor's doom. There's a day to 
come— you have not yet subdued Rob Roy ! 

Rash. Away with him ! 

{Military Music — ^ROB ROY is led off^ looking steadily at 
Rashletgh.) 

FINALE. 

HlOHLAXDERS and SOLDIEUS. 



Chohus. Tramp, tramp, o'er moss and fell. 
People. MacGregor's \ , „„^ 
Soldiers. The robber's J '^^^°^' 
People. MacGregor's i v«„„j 
SoLDlEas. The traitor's | Dound; 

And wailing clans shall hear his knell, 
Whose battle cry 
• Was " win or die I" 

SOLO. 

Woman. Guardian spirits of the brave- 
Freedom grant, the chieftain savo. 
Chorus. Tramp, tramp, &c. 

[Exeunt, 
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SCENE L — The Pass of Lochard— Military Music heard. 

Enter DouGAL, Captain Thornton, Francis Osbaldistone, 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie, Sergeant and Soldiers. 

Capt. T. Halt ! front ! (To Dougal.) Go to the front, sir ! 
{To the Bailie.) Now, sir, you wish to speak with me. 

Bailie. Yes, captain, I crave that liberty ; and for the sake 
o' a' concerned, Tm sorry you didna grant it a full half-hour gane 
by! for it's my sincere advice, for the sake o' yer friends in 
general, and mysel' in particular, that you make the best o* your 
way back again to a place o' safety ; — if you do not, by the hand 
o^ my body, there is no ane o* us will gang hame to tell the 
tale. 

Capt. T. Make yourself easy, sir ! 

Bailie. Easy! I canna mak' mysel' easy, sir. My con- 
science ! he'll ha'e us a' butcher'd. {Aside.) 

Capt. T. As you are friends of the government, gentlemen, 
you will be happy to learn that it is impossible this gang of 
ruffians can escape the measures now taken to suppress them. 
Various strong parties from the garrison secure the hills in differ- 
ent part«; three hundred Highlanders are in possession of the 
upper, while Major Galbraith and his troopers occupy the lower 
passes of this country. 

Bailie. Ah ! that sounds a' very weel ; but, in the first place, 
there's mair brandy than brains in the head o' that Major Gal- 
braith ; in the next I wadna ha'e you place owre muckle confi- 
dence in the Hielanders — corbies winna pick out corbies' een. 
They may quarrel amang themsel's, and gi'e ilk ither a stab wi' 
a dirk, or a slash wi' a claymore now and then; but tak' my 
word for't, they are sure to join in the lang run against a' f oto 
that wear breeks on their hinncr ends, and ha'e got purses in 
their pockets. 

Capt. T. {Suddenly turning to Dougal.) The route you have 
led us is dangerous, and therefore suspicious. 

Dougal. Weel, weel, Dougal didna mak' the roads. 

Bailie. That's very true. 

Dougal. If the shentlemans wad gang upon better gaits, they 
should ha'e staid at hames at Glasgo'. 

Bailie. That they should indeed ! 

Dougal. Besides, your honour can no tink to tak' the red 
Grcgarach without some tanger. 
Bailie. The Dougal creature's T\g\\\.a^'oX\v. 
Capt. T. You dog, if you \iave deeeWedi m^^\^\^cs^ ^^n5.x 

m 
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brains out on the spot. (To the Bailie.) Your caution, sir, 
shall not go unregarded : — But we must proceed. 

Bailie. Proceed ! My conscience ! there's something deevil- 
ish hard in being obliged to risk ane*s life in a quarrel witji which 
we ha'e nae concern. 

Fran. I sincerely grieve that your kindness for me has led 
you into perils in a cause which is now so hopeless. 

Bailie. We may shake hands on't. Your troubles will sune 
be o'er, and I shall slumber wi' my worthy faither the Deacon, — 
rest and bless him. 

Capt. T. Now, my lads, forward ! 

(Helen I^IacGreggr appears on the point of a projecting 
rock, with a claymore and target; — a brace of pistols in her 
belt, and wearing a man*s bonnet and tartan plaid.) 
Helen. Hold, there ! stand ! Tell me what seek you in the 
country of the MacGregor? 

Bailie. By the soul o' my'^f aither, the Deacon ! it's Rab's wife, 
Helen ! there'll be broken heads amang us in three minutes. 
Helen. Answer me! What is it you seek? 
Capt. T. The outlaw rebel, MacGregor Campbell Offer no 
vain resistance, and assure yourself of kind treatment. We make 
no war on women. 

Helen. Ay, I am no stranger to your tender mercies ! Ye 
have left me neither name nor fame — my mother's bones will 
shrink in their grave when mine are laid beside them. Ye have 
left me neither house nor hold — blanket nor bedding — cattle to 
feed, or flocks to clothe us ; you have taken from us all — all ! the 
very name of our ancestors you have taken from us, and now you 
come to seek our lives ! 

Capt. T. I seek no man's life, nor would I rashly lose my own. 
Baiue. Nor I mine. 

Capt. T. You have therefore nothing to fear ; but should 
there be any among you hardy enough to offer unavailing resist- 
ance, their own bloods be on their heads. A hundred guineas for 
Rob Roy ! 

Helen. Fire ! 
Capt. T. Forward . 

(The heads of the Highlanders appear above the rocks. 
A volley is fred as Helen disappears. The first party 
of Soldiers, led on by the Sergeant, return it, and rush 
forward. The Bailie at the first discharge starts for- 
ward in great alarm, and scrambles up a rock. Dougal 
at the same time rushes on with Highlanders, who drive 
the Soldiers up the Pass ; then re-enters, and rushes off 
to assist the Bailie. The drums, bugles and bagpipes, 
heard tnce.ssantly. A s the tumult subsides in i\\.e d\%laut^^ 
FJiAKCis O5BALDIST0NE, who had qoTic oj, Te-ei\UT%>i 
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Fran. The contest has termmatcd, and I fear fatally for the 
assailants. But where is my poor friend? I saw him in a situa- 
tion of imminent danger, but I trust no random shot has con- 
firmed his melancholy prophecy. 

Bailie. ( Without) My conscience ! 

JUnter Baiue Nicol Jarvie greatly disordered; tJie 
skirts of Ins, coat torn off and ragged, his wig offy 
showing his hald pate ; he seizes a cocked hat, which 
is left upon the stage, and in his confusion puts it 
on his head. 

Bailie. My conscience ! 

Fran. Somewhat damaged, I perceive, but I heartily rejoice 
the case is no worse. 

Bailie. Thank ye, thank ye, the case is naething to brag o\ 
They say a friend sticks as close as a blister. My conscience ! I 
wish I had fand it sae. {Putting himself to rights.) When I cam' 
up to this cursed country, — ^forgi'eme forswearing! — on nae ane's 
errand but yours, Mr Osbaldistone, d'ye think it was fair, when 
my foot slipped, and I hung by the hurdles to the branch o* a 
ragged thorn, to leave me dangling like the sign o' the Golden 
Fleece o*er the door o* a mercer's shop on Ludgate Hill ? D'ye 
think it was kind, I say, sir, to let me be shot at like a regimental 
target, set up for ball practice, and never ance try to help me 
down, sir. 

Fran. My good sir, recollect the impossibility of my afford- 
ing you any relief, without assistance. But how were you able 
to extricate yourself? 

Bailie. Me extricate ! My conscience ! I should ha'e hung 
there, like Mahomet's coffin till the day o' Pentecost, 'gin it hadna 
been for that Dougal creature. He cut aff the tails o' my coat, 
and clappit me on my legs again, as clean as if I had never been 
aff them. 

Fran. And where is Dougal now ? 

Bailie. Following your example, sir 1 

Fran. My example ! What's that ? 

Bailie. Taking deevilish gude care o' himscl'. He warned me 
to keep clear o' that amiable leddy we saw the noo ; and troth, 
he's right there again, for Bab himscrs frightened at her, when 
her bluid's up. 

Fran. Do you know her? 

Bailie. A deevilish deal owro weel — but it's lang since we've 
met, and it's odds if she'll remember me, 

{Two or three Highlanders rush forward, BovGALfollotcing.) 

HiOHLANDER, Mair Saxons \ \VViii tc brace o' baU through 
'cm! 
Dougal. Haud, baud ! they're iYienda \.o Wi^lA^wiCK^^^^^. 
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Bailie. Yes ! I carena wha kens it — ^I'm a MacGregor — we're 
baith MacGregors ! — ^we're a' MacGregors ! 

(Helen MacGregor, followed hy Highlanders, advances down the 

pass to a march.) 

Helek. Englishmen, and without arms ! — ^that's strange, where 
there is a MacGregor to hunt and slay ! 

Bailie. I— I am very happy — exceeding happy — to ha'e this 
joyfu* opportunity — ahem ! this joyfu* occasion 6' wishing my 
kinsman Kab's wife — a — (she looks at him with great contempt) — a 
very good morning. 

Helen. Is it so? 

Bailie. Ye'll maybe ha'e forgotten me. Mistress Helen Camp- 
bell, but 

Helen. How ! Campbell 1 My foot's upon my native heath, 
and my name is MacGregor. 

Bailie. Vera weel, Mrs Camp — ^Mistress Rob Roy— tutz — 
Mrs MacGregor, I beg pardon — ^I would just crave the liberty o* 
a kinsman to salute you. 

Helen. What fellow art thou, that dare claim kindred with 
our clan, yet neither wear our dress nor speak our language ? Who 
are you that have the tongue and habit of the hound, yet seek to 
shelter with the deer ? 

Baiue. Why, my mither, Elspeth MacFarlane, was the wife 
o' my faither Nicol Jarvie — she was the daughter o' Parlane 
MacFarlane, and Maggy MacFarlane married Duncan MacNab, 
wha stood in the fourth degree 

Helen. And doth the stream of rushing water acknowledge 
any relationship with the portion that's withdrawn from it for the 
mean domestic use of those who dwell upon its banks ? 

Baiue. Maybe no ; but when the summer's sun has dried up 
the brook, and left naething but the chucky-stanes, it wad fain 
ha'e that portion back again. I ken ye hand us Glasgow bodies 
unco cheap ; but Lord help ye, Mrs. Ca — ^MacGregor, think what 
a figure I should cut wi' my puir auld hurdies in a kUt, and hose 
gartered below the knee. My conscience ! I wad be a bonny 
figure. I ha'e been very serviceable to Rab as I am, and wad be 
mair sae, gin he wad leave aff his evil ways, and no disturb the 
king's peace. 

Helen. Yes — you, and such as you, would have us hewers of 
wood and drawers of water — ^you'd have us find cattle for your 
banquets, and subjects for your laws to oppress and trample on. 
But we are free — ^free by the very act which has left us neither 
house nor hearth, food or covering — ^which has bereaved us of all 
—all but vengeance ! 

Bailie. For He/iven's sake dinna speak o' "ven^'^wvt^V 

Helen; I will speak on't— I will periornxil \oo \— \ \<'^ ^•^jxt^ 
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on tbis day's work by a deed that shall break all bonds between 
MacGregor and the Lowlanders for ever. Here ! Allan, Dougal, 
bind these Sassenachs neck and heels, and throw them into the 
Highland Loch to seek for their Highland kinsfolk. 
Bailie My conscience ! 
DouGAL. Oigh ! to be surely, her pleasure maun be done. 

Bailie. Ah ! but Dougal ; ye ken 

Dougal. Oh ay ! they are friends o' te chief, as I can testify, 
and cam' here on his assurance o' welcome and safety. 

Helen. Dog ! were 1 to order you to tear out their hearts and 
place them in eacli other's breast, to see which there could best 
plot treason against the MacGregor — would you dare to dispute 
my orders? 

(^Distant voices are heard singing the lurthen of *' llie 
Lament. ^^) 
Hark I hark I what means that strain ? 

(^An emotion of alarm in the Highlanders — Helen becomes 
more agitated as the sounds approach.) 
Why is this? Why a lament in the moment of victory? 

(Enter Kobert, Hamisii, and a party (/Highlanders.) 

Robert, Hamish. where's the MacGregor ? Where's your father? 
{They intimate his captivity.) Ah! a prisoner ! taken prisoner ! 
Then MacGregor dies 1 Cowards, did I nurse you for this, that 
you should spare your blood on your father's enemies — ^that you 
should see him taken prisoner and come back to tell it 1 Ah ! 
cowards ! — cowards! {Suddenly turning to Francis.) Your name 
is Osbaldistone ? 

Fran. It is. 

Helen. Rashleigh ? {Presenting a pistol.) 

Fran. No; Francis. 

Helen. That word has saved you. (Puts pistol in her hell,') 

Fran. Rashleigh is my cousin ; but, for what cause I am im« 
able to divine, he is my bitterest enemy. 

Helen. I'll tell you the cause. You have unconsciously 
thwarted him in love and in ambition. He robbed your father's 
house of government papers, to aid a cause which he has this day 
deserted, and by his treachery has my husband fallen. Dare you 
ctury a message to these bloodhounds from the wife of your 
friend ? 

Fran. I am ready to set out immediately* 

Bailie. So am I. 

Helen. No, you must remain ; I have further occasion for you. 
Bring forth the Saxon captain. 

[£in7 Dougal. 
■^ Fran, You will be pleased to wsideiatand that I came into this 
country on your husband's inNitaAivoTi, wA V^s^ ^asox^siRft ot old 
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in the recovery of those papers you hare just now mentioned ; 
and my friend, Xilr Jarvie, accompanied me on the same 
errand. 

Bailie. And I wish your freend Mr Jarvie's boots had been 
f u' o' boiling water, when he put them on for sic a damnable pur- 
pose. 

Helen. Sons, you may read your father in what this young 
man tells you ; wise only when the bonnet's on his head, and the 
claymore is in his hand. He never exchanges the tartan for the 
broadcloth, but he runs himself into the miserable intrigues of 
these Lowlanders, and becomes again their agent, their tool, their 
Blave. 

{Enter Captain Thornton, led on by Dougal, &c.) 

But enough of this. Now mark well my message. K they injure a 
hair of the MacGregor's head — if they do not set him at liberty 
within the space of twelve hours, I will send them their Saxon 
captain, and this Glasgow bailie, each bundled in a plaid, and 
chopped into as many pieces as there are checks in the tartan. 

Bailie. My conscience ! For Heeven's sake dinna send sican 
a message. 

Capt. T. Give the commanding officer my compliments, sir, — 
Captain Thornton's compliments, of the Royals ; tell him to do his 
duty, and not to waste a thought upon me. I am only sorry for 
the poor fellows that have fallen into such butcherly hands. If I 
have been deceived by these artful savages, I know how to die for 
my error, without disgracing the king I serve, or the country 
which gave me birth ! 

Bailie. My conscience I whisht ! are you weary o' your life ? 
Oh, Mr Osbaldistone ! gi'e my service — Bailie Nicol Jarvie*s ser- 
vice, a merchant and a magistrate in the Sautmarket o' Glasgow 
— and tell them there are some folks here in great tribulation, 
and (looking at Helen) likely to come to mair ; and the best 
thing they can do for a' parties, is just to let Bab awa\ and mak' 
nae mair aboot it. 

Helen. Remember mi/ injunctions ! for as sure as that sun 
shall sink beneath the mountain, my words shall be fulfilled. If I 
wail, others shall wail with me — there's not a lady in the Lennox 
but shall cry the Coronach for those she will be loth to lose ; — 
there's not afanuer but shall cry, **Weel awa'," over a burnt bam 
yard, and an empty byre ; there's not a laird shall lay his head on 
the pillow at night, with assurance of being a live man in the 
morning. (To one of the Highlanders.) Conduct him on his 
way. 

(The Bailie, unwilling to ?eave Francis, is following him 
. off, when a Highlander zuddenh^ seizes him by the 
ficcky and throws him round to Ms formeY -po^Wvou- 
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Exit FitANCis and Guide. Captain Thornton retires, 
guarded.) 

Kow, AUaater, the '• Lament 1 *' the " Lament ! " 

LAMENT. 

hone a vie ! lione a rie ! 
Before the sun has sunk to rest, 
The turf will lie upon Ids breast, 

hone a rie, &g. 
The pride of all our line deplore, 
Brave MacGregor is no more. 

hone a rie, Ac, 

(5Ae sinks in grief upon the rock in front, while ihs 
** Lament " is sung, — at the close, ) 

Rob. ( Without) Gregarach ! 
DouGAL. Rob Roy I Rob Roy ! 

(Rob Roy rushes on, and is received in the arms of Helen, 
with wild and exulting shouts from the Clan. — The 
Bailie, exhilarated to the highest pitch of joy, from ihe 
deepest despondency.) 

Helen. MacGregor I— husband I—life ! 

Bailie. But how did you get out o' their clutches, Rab ? 

Rob. Passing the ford of Avandow, Ewan of Briglands cut 
the belt that bound us ; and I ducked and dived down the river, 
where not one trooper in a thousand would have dared to follow 
me. 

Helen. And how fell you within their grasp ? 

Rob. By him who has placed a brand where he swore to 
plant the oHve — Rashleigh Osbaldistonc. But were he the last 
and the best of his name, may the fiend keep me, when we next 
meet, if this good blade and his hearths blood are not well 
acquainted. 

Bailie. Weel, there are as mony slips between the throat 
and the gallows, as there are between the cup and the lip. I'm 
like a dead man restored to life ! 

(A Boy advances with the Bailie's wig and cane, which he 
Joyfully receives,) 

Eh I ye're a braw Hielander ; ye'll be a man afore your mither. 
(Turns to R^OB Roy Jocularly.) Od, Rab, when yeVe dividing the 
spoils o' the field, if you find the tail o' my coat, I'll be muckle 
ODliged to ye for't. 

UOA (Laughs.) Drink, lads, drink, and be blythe I 

(DovGAL passes ahout horn cups atid cans *, tKe music strikes. 
The Bailie shakes hands iDit]i'R.o^'^Q^>'W3l\oi^\ed^<i%\\\m 

with cordiality.^ 
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CHORUS. 

« 

Roy's wife of Aldivalloch, 

Roy's wife of Aldivalloch, 

We can be 

As blythe as she. 
Dancing now the Highland Walloch. 

Drink and dance, and sing wi' gk'o, 

Joy can never mak' us weary ; 
Rab IS frae the sodgers free, 

And Helen she has found her deary. 
Roy's wife, Ac. 

{A Eigldand dance to the Bagpipes by DouGAL, and High- 
land Lads and Lasses. The Bailie, enraptured at his 
escape from danger, joins the dancers. Closed in by 

SCENE lL,^Rocks, near Aberfoil 

Enter Francis Osbaldistone. 

Fran. I fear I have dismissed my guide too early. Every 
step 1 have taken since his departure renders my way to Aber- 
foil more intricate. The twilight darkens rapidly, and each suc- 
ceeding moment the surrounding objects wear a different feature, 
changeful as my fortunes. 

SONG. 

Air. — ** jPec him, fatlier, fee him,** 

! life is like a summer flower. 

Blooming but to wither ; 
! love is like an April hour, 

Tears and smiles together. 
And hope is but a vapour light. 

The lover's worst deceiver ; 
Before him now it dances bright. 

And now, 'tis gone for ever ! 

! joy is but a jpassing ray, 

Lovers' hearts beguiling ; 
A gleam that cheers a winter's day~ 

Just a moment smiling. 
But though in hopeless dark despair. 

The thread of fife may sever, 
Yet while it beats, dear maid, I swear 

My heart is thine for ever ! 

JBnter Sir Frederick and Diana Vernon, muffled in horsemen's 

cloahi, 

I Sin F, SobOf friend f Trhither go you? 

FjLUf, To Aberfoil^c&n you direct me tliilWt*^ 
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Sir F. Turn the projecting rock on your left, and the village 
lies before you. 

Fran. I thank you;— in return, let me advise, if you 
travel northward, to wait till the passes are open. — Ihere has 
been some disturbance in this neighbourhood. 

Sir F. We have heard so. But the soldiers had the worst, 
had they not ? 

Fran. Yes; but in another quarter, the outlaw, called Rob 
Roy, has been captured. 

Sir F. Know you not Rob Roy has again escaped ? 

Fran. Escaped I I rejoice to hear it I That circumstance 
will at once secure a friend of mine from danger, and prevent my 
being detained by a commission with which I was entrusted on his 
beh^. 

Sir F. Who are you ! What is your name ? 

Fran. l^Iy name can be of little consequence to an utter 
stranger. 

Diana. Mr Francis Osbaldistone should not sing his favomite 
airs when he wishes to remain concealed. 

Fran. Miss Vernon! at such an hour, in such a lawless 
country ? 

Sir F. Now, Diana, give your cousin his property, and waste 
no further time. 

Diana. But one moment, sir; — but one moment, to say 
farewell. 

Sir F. Remember, 'tis your last, 

Fran. Our last ? 

Diana, Yes, dear Frank. Thereisagulphbetweenus— agulph 
of absolute perdition. Where we go, you must not follow. What 
we do, you must not share in. Take from my hand these eventful 
papers ; — poor Scotland has lost her freedom, but your father's 
credit will at least be restored. 

Fran. And is there no way in which I may be allowed to show 
my gratitude? 

Diana. Alas, none ! — Adieu ! be happy ! 

DUET. 
AiTL--*' The Lau of Patk's Mill" 

Forlorn and broken-hearted, ' 

I weep my last adieu ! 
And sigh o'er joys departed, 

That time can ne'er renew. 

Farewell, my love, I leave thoo, 

For some iat d\a\tv.ici\. sXiwc \ 
Let no fond Yvope iieceVvft V\i<bv\— 

We part, to meet uo mox^X 
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Tho* grief may long oppress thee,. 

Your love I'll ne'er resign ; 
My latest sigh shall bless thee, 
My last sad tear be thine ! 

Farewell, my lore, Ac. 

\Exeunt severally, 

SCENE lU,— Interior of Jean Mac Aljpine' 8. 

Bailie Nicol Jarvie discovered seated at the UjibU. 

Bailie. Weel, after the fatigue it has been my lot to suffer 
this blessed day, a cup o' brandy does nae harm. My cousin Rab 
is bringing up his family to an ill end ; and as for my cousin Helen 
— my conscience ! {Drinks,) Thank Heaven, I shall soon leave 
this dolef u' country. 

{Enter Rob Roy. He sits down opposite the Baiue.) 

Rab again I why, the man^s like a bogle or a ghaist. 

Rob. 'Twas business that made me follow you so quickly, 
Bailie, and business waits for no man. There is the two 
hundred pounds I promised you. Never say a Highlander belied 
his word. 

Baiue. YeVe an honest man, Rab ; that is, yeVe a sort o' 
honesty, — a kind o' — Rab, ye'rean honest rogue, 

Rob. Come, come, take your money, and your cup, and say 
no more about it. 

Bailie. Weel, here's your health, and my cousin Helen's health, 
and your twa hopefu' sons, of whom mair anon. {Drinks.) As to 
Helen, her reception o' me this blessed day was the north side 
o* friendly, that I maun say. 

Rob. Say nothing of her but what is befitting a friend to say, 
and her husband to hear. 

Bailie. Weel, weel, we'll let that flee stick to the wa'; 
but I maun tell you, that your sons are as ignorant as the very- 
cattle you used to drive to market. 

Rob. And where was 1 to get them teachers? Would you 
have me put on the college gate of Glasgow : — " Wanted a Tutor 
for the children of Rob Roy, the outlaw ? " 

Bailie. No exactly, ib&t cock wadna f echt, but you might ha'e 
tau^t them eomething. 

Rob. I have taught them something. Hamish can bring down 
A black-cock on the wing, with a single bullet ; and his brother, 
drive a dirk through a two-inch deal board. 

Bailie. Sae muckle the waur, Rab^«ae muckle the waur. 
But I ha'e been thinking, Rab, to tak' them haane to the Saut- 
market, and mak' them 'prentices^— (Rob starts angrvltj\— «Dl\^^ 
S^j'ejTG back your twa hundred pounds lor the 6aX\&is.cX\oiti. 
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Rob, What I a hundred thousand devils ! The sons of Mac- 
Gregor weavers? I'd sooner see every loom in Glasgow, beams, 
treadles, and shuttles, burnt in hell-fire! 

Bailie. My conscience I that wad be a bleeze ! Weel, weel, 
you needna grip your dirk, as though you were gaun to drive it 
through me ; I'm no a twa-inch deal board. 

Rob, Give me your hand. You mean well, but you press over 
hard on my temper. Consider what I have been, and what I am 
become ; above all, consider the cause that has forced me to be- 
come what I am. 

Enter Francis Osbaldistone. 

Fran. Ah ! MacGregor and JSIr Jarvie, both safe ? 
Rob. Ay, and like to keep so ; — ^the worst hour is past. 
Bailie. My conscience ! but it has left plenty o sair bancs 
ahint it ; but a man mustna expect to carry the comforts o* the 
Sautmarket at his tail, when he gangs visiting his Uieland 
kinsfolk. 

Rob. {Aside to Francis.) Your father is now in Glasgow ; 
send the packet to him by Mr Jarvie. 

Fran. My father ! How knew you this ? 
Rob. Dispatch your business, and follow mc. You shall see 
the moonlight on the mountain — ^you shall hear-^ 
Bailie. What? 

Rob. The night-bird scream ! will you listen to her bodings? 
Now the mist is on the brae, and the spirit of the Gregarach 
walks ! But I forget ! — you mean kindly. Farewell cousin, fare- 
well. 

{Shakes hands with the Bailie, icho is much affected, — To 
Francis.) 
Follow me towards the Loch ; I would speak with you in private. 
(As Rob is about to exit, the Bailie goes tip to him, and offers 
him the purse, which he rejects.) 
Keep your trash. Bailie, keep your trash. lExit. 

Bailie. What did Rab say to ye ? 
Fran. Something concerning these papers. 
Bailie. Ey, papers ! Why, by the son o' my faither, Rab is an 
\onest— stay ! (Francis tears open the packtt) Here's Mr Owen's 
list—" Catch'cm and Whittington, 706,"— delightfu* ! " Pollock 
and Peelraan, 2— 8— 7,"— exact ! " Grubb and Grinder,"— right 
to a fraction. Lord save us ! what's this? " Will o' Sir Hilde- 
brand Osbaldistone in favour o' his nephew, Francis!" My 
conscience ! 
Fran, Is it possible ? 
Bailie. Ab fac as deatVi I 
FiiAN. Thia then was the caoae ol T^a^^\^^^ xaa^l^wtiug 
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Baiue. Nae matter, weVe got the stuflF, praise be blest — 
weVe got the stuff. 

Fran. Mr Jarvie, I entrust these documents to your care, as, 
henceforward, the sole agent of my father's concerns in Scotland. 
Take some repose, and set forward early. 

Bailie. Sole agent, Mr Osbaldistone ! (Bowing.) I'll not affect 
to disclaim having done my best to deserve the favours o' my frien's 
in Crane Alley, London ; or that the recompence will not be 
highly advantageous to Nicol Jarvie, merchant and magistrate, in 
the Sautmarket o' Glasgow. But, Mr Osbaldistone, I trust you'll 
say as little as need be o' our pranks here amang the hills. If the 
members o* the Town Council were to ken that ane o' their body 
was seen fechting wi' a red-het poker, or dangling like an auld 
scarecraw o'er a potato- gai'den, — my conscience ! they wadna be 
weel pleased. If Bailie Graham was to hear o't, it wad be a 
sair hair in my neck as lang as I leeve. 

Fran. Fear nothing, sir, on that score. Your kindness de- 
serves, and shall receive every expression of the most grateful 
sentiments ; but let me beg of you to lose no time in returning 
home. 

Baiue. That you may swear ; and the next time you catch me 
out o* hearing o' St Mungo*s bells again, may Rab Roy sleep wi* 
his ancestors, and me wi' his widow ! Eh ! My conscience I 

[^Exeunt severally, 

SCENE lY*— Distant View of the Banks of the Loch. 

Enter Rashleigh Osbaldistone and Jobson, in great alarm^ 
followed by Dougal, who conceals himself behind a rock, 
occasionally peeping out during the scene. 

Rash. Am I ever to be pestered with these coward fears ? 

Job. For Heaven's sake, sir ! If you kill me I must speak. Ex- 
cept our own people, we are entirely unsupported ; the govern- 
ment forces are all withdrawn. 

Rash. Pooh ! for that very reason we shall not be suspected ; 
on that very circumstance alone we might build our surest hope. 
This ruffian will not now suppose it possible he is watched, and 
least of all by me. Did you overhear their conference in the 
hut? 

Job. Partly. 

Rash. And are you sure my cousin is in possession of the 
packet ? 

Job. Certain. 

♦ This Scene is now usually onViUed m t)ic\.\\iS. 
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Rash. Does he accompany that foolish Magistrate to Glas- 
gow? 

Job. I think not ; fearing io be surprised^ I withdrew some 
paces from the hut, and crouched in the deepest shade; presently 
I saw (Looks round UtTifitd,) 

Rash. Saw who ? 

Job. (In a subdued tone.) Rob Roy. In a few minutes Mr 
Frank joined hini) and they walked away hastily towards the 
Loch. ^ 

Rash. To meet Diana and her father in the Cave. Well, let 
them meet ; 111 wait till MacGregor and his band depart, then 
spring upon, and crush them in the very nest where their venom 
was engendered, Did you place Wingfield in the track to pre- 
vent the retreat of Sir Frederick, and the proud dame, his 
daughter ? 

Job. I did, sir, exactly as you directed ; and all the rest are 
within call. Hush ! hark ! 

(DouGAL has suddenly advanced from lehind the rock, he 
instantly falls flat, throwing at the same lime his plaid 
entirely over him.) 

As I live and breathe, I heard a step f 

Rash. The echo of your own footfall. 

Job. No, no, as I'm an honest man — that is, as Tm a sinner, 
— I beseech, I implore you to quit this place. 

Rash. Never, till my purpose is accomplished. Death alone 
shall defeat it. Curses on the chance that brought him to Diana's 
presence— that ever brought him to my father's house ! But I 
will not suffer singly ; the disappointment and misery they have 
inflicted upon me shall be sharied by them in all its bitterness. 
Who's there ? 

Enter Lancie Winofield. 

Lakcie. Word has passed that the Highlanders are preparing 
to move. 

Rash. Lose not a moment. 

lExit Lancie. 

Remember, if there be lives sacrificed in the business we are 
upon, your evidence must justify the act, as necessary to the 
subjugation of treason. Now, be resolute, and for your life, be 
silent. 

(Exit Rashleigh, followed hy Jobson ; Dougal looks 
after them from beneath his plaid, and rises cautiously.) 

Doug, My faith, lads, ye^U gcil-jGi \i3iffiAa OiWd 
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SCENE V. — Bob Boy*s Cave and view of Loch Lomond hy 

moonlight. 

Enter RoB RoY and Francis Osbaldistone. 

Hob. Let me now Bpeak of my own concerns. My kinsman 
said something of my boys that sticks to my heart, and maddens 
in my brain ; — ^'twas truth he spoke, yet I dared not listen to it ;— 
'twas fair he offered, yet I spumed that offer from very pride. 
My poor bairns ! I'm vexed when I think they must lead their 
father's life. 

Fran. Is there no way for amending such a life, and 
thereby affording them an honourable chance of 

Rob. You speak like a boy ! Think you that the old gnarled 
oak can be twisted like the green sapling? Think you I can for- 
get being branded as an outlaw,— stigmatised as a traitor, — a 
price set upon my head, and my wife and family treated as the 
dam and cuos of a wolf? The very name, which came to me 
from a long and noble line of martial ancestors, denounced, as if 
it were a spell to conjure up the devil. 

Fran. Rely on it, the proscription of your name and 
family is considered by the English as a most cruel and arbitrary 
law. 

Rob. Still it is proscribed ; and tlmj shall hear of my ven- 
geance, that would scorn to listen to the story of my wrongs ; 
they shall find the name of MacGregor is a spell to raise the wild 
devil withal. Ah, Heaven help me ! I found desolation where I 
had left plenty — I looked east, west, north, and south, and saw 
neither hold nor hope, shed nor shelter ; so I e'en pulled the bon- 
net o'er my brow, buckled the broad- sword to my side, took to 
the mountain and the glen, and became a broken man. But why 
do I speak of this ? 'Tis of my children, of my poor bairns I 
have thought, and the thought will not leave me. 

Fran. Might they not, with some assistance, find an 
honourable resource in foreign service? If such be your wish, 
depend on its being gratified. 

Rob. (Stretching one hand to him^ and parsing the other across 
his eyes.) I thank you, I thank you. I could not have believed 
that mortal man would again have seen a tear in MacGregor's 
eye. We'll speak of this hereafter ; — we'll talk of it to Helen ;— 
but I cannot well spare my boys yet. — The heather is on 
fire. 

Fran. Heather on fire ! I do not understand you. 

Rob. Rashleigh has set the torch ; — let them that can prevent 
the blaze. {Bagpipes without) Ah! they come; — then all's 
waU. 
Fran, I comprehend. 
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Helen and the Highlanders enters Hamish and Robert directing 

their movements. 

Rob. Have you seen Diana and Sir Frederick on tiieir 
way? 

Helen. I have. Stranger, you came to our unhappy coun- 
try when our bloods were chafed, and our hands were red ; — 
excuse the rudeness that gave so rough a welcome, and lay it on 
the evil times, not upon us. 

Rob. Helen, our friend has spoken kindly, and proffered 
nobly :— our boys, our children 

Helen. I understand ; — but no, no ; this is not the time ; — 
besides, I, — no, no, I will not— cannot part from them. 

Fran. Your separation is not required; — leave the coun- 
try with them. 

Helen. Quit the land of my sires ! never I Wild as we live, 
and hopeless, the world has not a scene that could console me for 
the loss of these rude rocks and gleus, where the remembrance of 
our wrongs is ever sweetened by the recollection of our revenge. 

Fran. MacGregor? 

Rob. She says truly. — 'Twas a vain project. We cannot 
follow them— we cannot part with the last ties that render life 
endurable. Were I to lose sight of my native hills my heart 
would sink, and my arm would shrink like fern T the wintcr^s 
frost. No, Helen, no;— the heather we have trode on while 
living, shall sweetly bloom over us when dead. 

(Helen throws herself into his arms.) 

Fran. I grieve that my opportunity of serving those who 
have so greatly befriended me is incompatible with their pros- 
pects and desires. 

Rob. Farewell ! — the best wish MacGregor can give his friend 
is, that he should see him no more. 

Helen. A mother's blessing, for the only kindness shown for 
years to the blood of MacGregor, be upon you. Now, farewell I 
Forget me and mine for ever ! 

Fran. Forget? Impossible ! 

Helen. All may be forgotten, but the sense of dishonour, and 
the desire of vengeance. 

Rob. No more: Strike! 

{March, — The Highlanders /fe through the mouth of the 
cave. — ^Robert and Hamish stretch forth their hands to 
Francis, as they pass in the march. — Helen and Rob 
Roy each take leave of him with cordiality and regret^ 
and exeunt through the cave.) 

^ Fran, Wh&t a wayward way lainViieX '^V^ l^'CftfeV%'^^*.<ie of 
mind is happily restored, but mine, mt\iD\wiak,\&Vi«X»Vst c^^t, 
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(Rashleigh Osbaldistone appears at the hack of the Cave^ and 

seeing Francis, conceals himself,) 

What noise ? Surely I heard — no, they have left me. 

{The boats are seen passing the Loch with the Highlanders.) 
They are passing the Loch — I shall see them no more.^ 

Enter Sir Frederick and Diana Vernon, greatlg alarmed. 

Diana. Gone I MacGregor — Helen — our friends gone ! 

Sir F. Embarked already ! Then my course is ended. 

Fran. Amazement ! Diana Vernon and— 

Diana. Her father — her unhappy, her wretched father. Oh, 
Frank, we are beset by enemies on every side ; the only path by 
which we could escape is guarded. 

Fran. No danger shall befall you here. 

Sir F. Do not involve yourself in my fate ; protect my child, 
but leave me to suffer. I am familiar with danger, and prepared 
to meet it. 

Rash. (Advancing.) Meet it then, here. 

All. Rashleigh ! 

(Diana turns from him to her father's arms.) 

Rash. Ay, I come to repay the various obligations conferred 
on me by my friends. 

(He beckons to Soldiers, who enter.) 

Apprehend Sir Frederick Vernon, an attainted traitor; Diana 
Vernon, and Francis Osbaldistone, aiders and abettors of 
treason. 

Fran. Rashleigh, thou art too great a villain for words to 
speak thee. 

Rash. I can forgive your spleen, my gentle cousin ; — it is 
hard to lose an estate and a mistress in one night. Take charge 
of your prisoners. If my conduct displeases you, lady, you may 
thank your minion there. 

Fran. I never gave you cause. 

Rash. 'Tis false ! In love, — in ambition, — in the paths of in- 
terest, you have crossed and blighted me at every turn. I was 
born to be the honour of my father's house — I have been its de- 
struction and disgrace ; my very patrimony has become yours : — 
but if you ever live to possess it, the death-curse of him you have 
thus injured shall stick to it. 

Rob. (Without.) GregarachI 

Rash. (Starts.) Ah ! 

(Rob Roy darts in and confronts Rashleigh. — Highland- 
Ens, led hy Dougal, appear at the moulK o;f tKe ca>ce^ 
afic/ over/)oiver the SOLDIERS.") 
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KoB. Now ask for mercy for your sculps sake. 
Hash. Never ! {Standing on his guard,) 
Rob, Claymore, then. 

(Short and rapid combat — ^Bashleiqh faUa, and is caught 
ly DOUGAL.) 

Die, traitor, m your treajson I 

(Rashleigh is carried off by Dougal.) 

Highland march-^Enter Helen MacGreoor, and the Clan, 
male and female, — Bailie Nicol Jarvie runs on, confused. 

Baiue. My conscience I What's here to do? I fear I've 
lost my way. 

Fran. Mr Jarvie, I thought you were on the road to Glas- 
gow. 

Bailie. I thought sae too ; but, troth, the brandy has deceived 
me. My conscience! to think o' a magistrate losing his head, and 
losing his horse too ! A little man, ca'd Jobson, dismounted me 
just now in a trice, and gallop'd aff as though my cousin Helen 
hersel' was at his (sees Helen) — My conscience ! 

Sir F. Brave Highlander I you have saved more than my life, 
you have preserved my honour. You, young man (To Francis) 
have proved yourself worthy of my child, Imd to you I give her. 
(To Rob.) But whence this unexpected aid? I surely saw the 
boats depart? 

Rob. With half my band — no more. Dougal overheard, and 
fortunately apprised me of Rashleigh*s intentions, and I kept up 
the appearance which decoyed the villain to his own snare. 

H^:len. (To Francis.) By Sir Frederick Vernon's means your 
father's house has been preserved ; that consideration must induce 
his honourable mind to confirm the gift you prize, and endeavour 
to obtain from the government a remission of the law in favour 
of a noble enemy. 

Rob. We shall rejoice in your happiness, though we may not 
share it. If, in such moments, you ever think upon MacGregor, 
think kindly of him ; and when you cast a look towards poor old 
Scotland, do not forget Rob Roy. 

FINALE. 
Air—" Duncan Gray ctan' here to woo,'' 

CnoRUJ Pardon now the bold Outlaw, 

Kob Roy MacGregor, ! 
Grant him mercy, gentles a', 

Rob Koy MacGregor, ! 
Let your hands and hearts agree. 
Set the HigMand Laddie free ; 
Mak* us slug "wV mucViVft ^e>e>^ 

Uob Roy U&cOxo^oi^ \ 
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Fkancis. 



Chorus. 
Diana, 



ClIORl'8. 



Long the State has doomed his fa*, 

Rob Boy MacGregor, ! 
Still he spurned the hatef a* law, 

Bob Roy MacGregor, ! 
Scots can for their country die. 
Ne'er from Britain's foes they fleo— 
A' that's past forget, forpiV, 

Rob Roy MacGregor, 1 

Let your hands, &c, 

Scotland's fear, and Scotland's prido, 

Rob Boy MacGregor, ! 
Your award must now abide, 

Bob Boy MacGregor, ! 
Long your favours ha'e been mine. 
Favours I will ne'er resign — 
Welcome, then, for auld langsyne, 

Bob Boy MacGregor, ! 

Let your hands, ^c. 



END OF ROB ROY. 



ADDENDA TO ANTIQUARY. 



The following Pieces occur in the Version of the Drama acted in 
London, and published in "Cumberland's BritisU Theatre," No. 231 : 

ACT I.— SCENE IL ' 

DUET— LOTEL and Isabella. 

Sabdue, Bubdne the hopeless flame, 

Within thy bosom burning; 
Go seek a heart may bless thy choico, 

By loTe for love retomiDg. 

No, no, I feel I ne'er can meet 

Another to adore, dear; 
For thou alone this heart must beat, 

Until it beat no more, dear. 

Then though worlds divide our hearts, 

We'll cherish still their fires; 
Though ages part us, we will love, 

Till life itself expires. 

A love like curs, so warm, so pure, 

Let adverse fortune sever; 
In absence it unfading blooms, 

Unaltered and for ever. 

It is an ever-burning star. 

O'er storms sublimely riding; 
With steady light our wandering course, 

Through life's rough ocean gxiidiug. 
Then though worlds, &c. 

ACT L-SCENE IV. 
DUET— Isabella and Mabia. 

The secret of my heart, I own, 

My eye hath truly told ; 
To every love but one alone, 

This bosom must be cold. 

For constant as the widowed dove 

Should woman's heart be known ; 
That when it loves, should truly lovo, 

For ever, and but one! 

And may thy gentle bosom know 

The blessing it desires ; 
May kindred worth, with mutual glow, 

Betum its faithful fires! 

For constant as the widowed dovo 

Should woman's heart be known 
That when it loves, should truly lovo, 

For ever, and but one ! 

ACT n.— SCENE I. 

TBIO— LOYSL, Mabia, Isabella. 

LoVElb To that loved bosom I am dear I 

Whate'er befall, I care not| 
That timid blush, and rising tear, 
They told what langoage dBi,Te uoU 
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MabiA. 
Isabella. 



Dear lady, dread no further Btrife, 
Thy look of terror, clear; 

Ah 1 p tying heav'n, guard a life, 
Which this weak bosom's secret fear, 
Proclaims, is to its peace too dear. 



LOY., IsA., and Mab. Farewell ! farewell I and may you find, 

The charm that soothes to peace the mindt 

Farewell! farewelll &c. 



ACT IL-SOENE II. 

, SONG^-LOVBU 

Ador'd and beauteous Isabel I 
To leave my home if fate compel} 
A 8 o'er the deep the vessel flies, 
When foreign regions roimd me rise, 
Thy image in my soul shall dwell, 
With love unchanged, unchangeable, 
Ador'd and beauteous Isabels 

Ador*d and beauteous Isabel I 
Should fate ring out a deeper knell, 
And, stricken by the deadly ball. 
In honour's strife thy lover fall, 

For thee his latest sigh shall swell, 
Thy name his dying breath shall tell, 
Ador'd and beauteous Isabel 1 



SAME ACT AND SCENE. 

SONO^ISABBLLA. 

A young hussar, a child of fame, 
Betum'd fair Lilla's vows of flame ; 
And Love ne'er threw his rosy chains 
Hound fonder hearts or warmer veins. 

One livelong day in bliss they pass'd. 
The maiden's flrst-the soldiers last; 
The trumpet's thrilling summons pcal'd, 
He rush'd from Love's to Honour's field. 

There, first in fiery ranks of war, 
Ezpir'd the gallant young hussar; 
And she for whom in death he sigh'd. 
Sank broken-hearted, wept and died! 



AOT IIL-SCENE t 

SONO^Mabia. 

When moonlight waves are sparkling bri^lit 
With broken rays of softened light, 
Like those from eyes of one that's dear, 
When beaming through affection's tear, 

VTis sweet to rove. 

And think of love. 

The streamlet while it winds alon^ 

In music sweet as lover's song, 

And night winds breathe through yoBSg groves ni^, 

la whispers soft as lover's sigh, 

•Tie sweet to tovii, 

Andtb!knk.otVyf^ 



OLD MORTALITY; 



A DRAMA IN FIVE ACTS. 



(-\^) ' 



If 



As First Fer/ormed at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, on Saturday 3rd 

May, 1823.* 



Grahame op Claverhouse, 
Lord Evandale, 
Major Bellenden, . 
Major Allan, . 

Officers of the Life-Guards, 

Old Milnwood, 

Henry Morton, 

Gudyill, . 

Sergeant Bothwell, 

Halliday, 

Cuddie Headrigo, . 

John Balfour of Burley, 

Macbriar, 

Baton, 

Dingwall, 

Maxwell, . 

Lady Margaret Bellenden, 

Edith Bellenden, . 

Jenny Dennison, 

Mrs Wilson, . 

Ma use Headrigg, . 

Officers^ Troopers, Insurgents, Attendants, 

♦ Old Mortality was dramatised by Dibdin in 1820, and represented 
at the Surrey Theatre, London. "It was,*' states Dibdin in his auto- 
biography, " very finely acted. Huntley, O'Smith, and Wyatt appeared 
in leading parts, and displayed skill and energy worthy a better theatre." 
AVe have not been able to obtain the cast. 



Covenanters, 



Mr Murray. 
Mr Bland. 
Mr Faulkner. 
Mr Hillyard. 

{Mr Power. 
Mr Croly. 

Mr Mason. 

Mr Calcraft. 

Mr Duflf. 

Mr Denham. 

Mr Boddie. 

Mr Mackay. 

Mr Pritchard. 

Mr Gordon. 

Mr Lee. 

Mr Miller. 

Mr Aikin. 

Mrs Kenaud. 

Mrs H. Siddons. 

Miss Nicol. 

Mrs Eyre. 

Mrs Nicol. 

&c., 5'c., ^c. 



OLD MORTALITY; 

OR, 

THE BATTLE OP BOTHWELL BRIDGE. 



act JFiwt. 



SCENE L— ^ Country Alehouse. 

Several Parties discovered drinking, Henry Morton at one of 
the tables. Sergeant Bothwell and Hallidat by themselves 
at another. In the comer, by the Jvre-place, and separated 
from the rest of the company , Burley is seated^ leaning on his 
army and apparently paying no attention to the passing scene. 

Both. Isn't it a strange thing, Halliday, to see a set of bump- 
kins sit carousing here, this whole evening, without having drank 
the king's health. 

Hal. They have. I heard that green kail- worm of a lad pro- 
pose — 

Both. Did he? Then, Tom, we'll make 'em drink the Arch- 
bishop of St Andrew's. 

Hal. So we will ; and he that refuses, 'we'll have him to the 
guard-house, and teach him to ride with a brace of carbines at each 
foot, to keep him steady. 

Both. Right, Tom ; and to do all things in order, I'll begin 
with that sulky blue-bonnet in the ingle-nook. 

(Bothwell rises and goes over to BuwxY — standinc; 6e- 
/orehim, with his sheathed sword under "his arm^ 
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Both. I make so bold as to request, friend, that you will arise 
from your seat, and, having bent your hams until your knees do 
rest upon the floor, that you will turn over this measure to the 
health of his Grace the Archbishop of St Andrew's. 

(BuRLEY raises his head^ and looks steadfastly at Botei- 

WELL.) 

Bur. And what is the consequence, if I should not be dis- 
posed to comply with your uncivil request? 

Both. The consequence thereof will be, firstly, that I will 
tweak thy proboscis, or nose ; secondly ^ that I will apply my fist 
10 thy countenance ; and will conclude with a practical applica- 
tion of the flat of my sword to thy shoulders. 

Bur. Is it even so? Then give me the cup— *' The Arch- 
bishop of St Andrew's, and the place he now worthily holds.^^ 

Hal. He has drank the toast, however. 

JioTH. Yes ; but with a qualification : and curse me if I un- 
derstand the crop-eared rascal. 

(Morton comes forward,) 

MoR. Come, come, gentlemen, we are met here on a merry 
occasion, and have aright to expect we shall not be troubled with 
this sort of discussion. 

Both. Well, Mr Popinjay, I shall not disturb your reign — I 
reckon it will be out by twelve at night. Isn't it an odd thing, 
Halliday, they should make such a fuss about cracking off their 
birding- pieces at a mark, which any woman or boy could hit with 
a day's practice? If Mr Captain Popinjay, now, or any of his 
troop, would try a bout, either with backsword, broadsword, 
single rapier, or rapier and dagger, for a gold noble the first-drawn 
blood, there would be some soul in it. Or, zounds ! would the 
bumpkins but wrestle, or pitch the bar — if they carry things about 
them that they are afraid to draw. 

MoR. Sir, this unprovoked insolence 

Bur. (Stopping Morton.) Young man, this is my quarrel, and 
I will see it out myself. Hark thee, friend (ToBothwell), wilt 
thou wrestle a fall with me ? 

Both. Truly I will ; and strive with thee to the downfall of 
one or both. 

BuR.^ Then forthwith will I make thee an example to all such 
railers. * 

{They wrestle— Bothwell is thrown with great violence, 
and lays motionless,) 

Hal. (Drawing.) You have killed my sergeant, and by all 
that's sacred, you shall answer it. 

MoR. (Intel posing,) Stand back ! It was all fair play — your 
comrade Bought a fall, and he has got it. 
Both, (hising slowly ) Ay, ay, \t?alT\xft eiMi\\^~^Mt up your 
bIJbo, Tom, J, 4i4n*t tWV, ^Vio\!ig\v^X\i^it«i '^^^'^'^^ "^^^^ 
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could have laid the best cap and feather in the King's Life Guards 
upon the floor of a rascally change-house. Hark ye, friend ( To 
Burley), give me your hand — I promise you, the time shall como 
when we will meet again, and try this game over in a more ear- 
nest manner. 

Bur. (^Returning the grasp.) And Til promise you that, when 
we do meet again, I will lay your head as low as it lay even now, 
when you shall lack the power to lift it up again. (^To Morton.) 
I ride towards Milnwood, which I hear is your home. AViil you 
give me the advantage and protection of your company ? 

MOR. Most willingly. 

Bur. Then let us set forward at once. I have reasons, ur- 
gent reasons, for wishing to delay no longer. 

\Exit with Morton. 

Hal. Ay, ay, friend, thou art right to get out of the way be- 
fore Lord Evandale makes his rounds ; for I promise thee he has 
stayed less suspicious-looking persons. How fares it, comrade ? 
^o ribs broke, I hope? 

Both. No, no, Tom ! All right ! Confound the ale, I say : 
if I hadn't had so much of it in my head I should have kept my 
legs better. 

(-4 loud flourish of trumpets and ketlle'drums — all rise in 
amazement.) 

Enter Lord Evandale, with several Soldiers and Town- 
Officers, with halherts. 

Lord E. Guard the- doors — let no one leave the house. So, 
Bothwell, how comes this? Did not you hear them sound boot 
and saddle ? 

Hal. He was just going to quarters, my Lord. He has had 
a bad fall. 

Lord E. In a fray, I suppose ? If you neglect duty in this 
way, your royal blood will hardly protect you. 

Both. How have I neglected duty, my Lord ? 

Lord E. You should have been at quarters. Sergeant Both- 
well. You have lost a golden opportunity. There are news como 
that the Archbishop of St Andrew's has been foully assassinated 
by a band of ruffians, who stopped his carriage on Magus Moor, 
dragged him out, and dispatched him with their swords and 
daggers. Here are their descriptions. The reward of a thousand 
merks is upon each head. 

BoTiL (7(>Halliday.) The toast! the toast! and the quali- 
fication ! I know the meaning now ! Zounds ! that we should 
not have stopped him. Go, Halliday! Saddle your horses — 
away. [Exit Halliday. 
Was there one of the men, my Lord, very stowt aud SQ^a.T:<i-iuc^.d<i 
'double-chested — thin in the flanks — ^havf^-woa^^ 
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Lord E. Stay! stay! Let me look at the paper: — Hack- 
stoun of Rathillet— tall — thin — black haired 

Both. That's not my man. 

Lord E. John Balfour, called Barley — aquiline nose — red 
haired — five feet eight inches in height — square chested 

Both. That's he ! 'Tis the very man I He was in this house 
not five minutes since. 

Lord E. Horse! horse! and pursue my lads. The mur- 
dering dog's head is worth its weight in gold. Let parties be 
detached in every direction. Bothwell, lose not a moment. 

[^Exit with some of the Soldiers. 

Both. Two of you come with me on the road to Milnwood. 
I heard him tell the young spark in green he went that road. 
He's mine ! I'll have him, or I'll lose my life ! A bed of heather 
or a thousand merks ! {_Exetint. 

SCENE n. — The Neighbourhood of Milnwood, — The House visible 

through the trees. 

Enter Cuddie Headrigg md Mause. 

Cud. Weel, mither, here we are at Milnwood ; and all along 
o' your clavering nonsense. The foul fa' ye, (that I suld say 
sae,) for a lang-tongued wife, as my father, honest man, aye ca'd 
ye. Couldna ye let the lady alane ; but ye maun provoke her to 
turn us out o' the best kale-yard and ploughing land in the hail 
country ? 

Mause. Whisht ! my bairn, whisht ! ' Thou kens nought about 
thae things. Never grudge suffering in the gude cause. 

Cud. But what ken I about the cause ; for a' ye bleeze sae 
muckle doctrine on it ? However, we maun e'en mak' the best 
on't now. They want a ploughman here ; and Mr Harry will 
stand my friend — for he's a kind-hearted gentleman. I doubt 
I'll get but little penny fee ; for his uncle, auld Nippy Milnwood, 
has as close a grip as the de'il himsel'. Eh !--By good luck, here 
comes Mr Harry — Lord, now, mither, baud your tongue for ance 
in your life, and leave a' to me. For getting a service, I trow I 
can gar the wee pickle sense I ha'e gang muckle farther than 
yours, though ye can crack wi' the best amang them a'. 

Enter Henry Morton. 

A braw night this, your Honour, for the rye— — 

MoR. Cuddie ! My honest fellow ! AVhat can have brought 
you and your mother down the water so late ? 

Cud. Troth, sir, just what gars the auld wives trot — neces- 
slijr, sir, Fm seeking for service. 
MoR. For service, Cuddie \ 'WV^'Vvw^ ^wxVl^. Lad^ Mar- 
£:aret Bellenden ? 
^J2 
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Mause. An* it like your honour, we have been distinguished 
by a visitation 

Cud. Deal's in the wife, and nae gude ! An' ye come out wi' 
your nonsense, they'll no open a door to us through the hail coun- 
try. My mither's auld, sir ; and she has forgotten hersel', rather, 
in speakiog to my Lady — that canna weel bide to be contradicted, 
especially by her ain people ; and Mr Gudyill, the butler, he's no 
very fond o' us ; and it's ill sitting at Rome and striving wi' the 
Pope ; sae I thought it were best to flit, before ill came to waur ; 
— and here's a wee bit line to your honour frae a friend that will 
maybe say some mair about it. 

MOR. (Takes the hilkt and reads.) "If you can serve these 
poor helpless people, you will oblige Edith Bellenden." What is 
your object, Cuddie, and how can I be of use to you? 

Cud. AVark, sir, wark, and a service, is my object. A bit 
bield for my mither and mysel', and milk, and meal, and greens 
enow, for I'm gay gleg at meal- time, and sae is my mither — laug 
may it be sae ! And for the penny fee, and a' that, I'll just leave 
it to the laird and you ; for I ken weel, ye'll no see a poor lad 
wranged, if ye can help it. 

MoR. For the meat and lodging I think I can answer, Cuddie ; 
but I doubt the penny fee will be a hard chapter. However, go 
into the kitchen with your mother, and I'll do what I can for you 
immediately. [^Exit Morton. 

Cud. And now, mither, we're settled ance mair ; and though 
no so comfortable as we were up yonder, yet life's life ony gate. 

Mause. Oh, Cuddie! Cuddie! Had ye but profited by 
what ye ha'e heard frae that sweet youth, Richard Rumble- 
berry— 

Cud. Heard ever ony body the like o' this ! We'll be driven 
out o' house and ha' again, afore we ken whare to turn ourselves. 
Weel, mither, I ha'e just one word on that topic : An' I hear 
ony mair o' your din, afore folk, that is — for I dinna mind your 
clavers mysel' ; they aye set me sleeping — but if I hear ony mair 
din afore folk, as I was saying, about Foundtexts and Rumble - 
berrys, I'll e'en turn a single sodger mysel', or maybe a sergeant, 
or a captain, to plague you the mair, and let you and Rumble- 
berry gang to the de'il thegither. 

[^Exeunt Cuddie and Mause. 

SCENE III.— -4 Boom in the House of Milnwood. 

Old MiLNWOOD seated eating a mess of porridge — Mrs Wilson 
standing by him on one side, and Henry Morton at the other. 

MiLN. (Burning his mouth.) The de'il take them that made 
the parritch I 
Mrs W. They are good parritcli eiieug\i, li '^^ "^^"W^ \5^ 
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time to them. I made tbem, myscP ; but if folks wunna have 
patience, they should get their thrapples causewayed. 

MiLN. Ilaud your peace, Alison! I was speaking to my 
nephew. How is this, sir? Sir, ye have been out all night. 
AVhy cam' ye not awa' when the ither folk left the ground? 

MoR. I had the fortune to be the best marksman of the day. 
I remained, as is usual, to give some little entertainment to the 
other young men. 

MiLN. The deevil ye did, sir I And ye come to tell me that 
to my face? You pretend to gi'e entertainments, that canna 
come by a dinner, except by sorning on a carefu' man like me ? 
But if ye put me to charges, I'll work it out o' ye. I see na why 
ye shouldn't hold the plough, now that the ploughman has left us. 

Mrs W. Eh ! Gude safe us ! Our young Mr Harry hold 
the plough ! 

MoR. Sir, I am willing to exert myself in any honourable 
calling ; but I have never been taught to drive the plough ; and 
have provided you a lad who will serve without wages, for food 
and lodging. 

MiLN. The mair shame for ye, sir, that canna do an honest 
man*s labour ; but, since the ground maun be ploughed, let us 
see wha ye ha'e brought. 

(Morton goes out, and returns with Cuddie and Ma use.) 

Cud. a braw gude morn till your honour. 

MiLN. Wages, quotha ! Thou wilt eat in a week the value of 
more than thou canst work for in a month. But tak' yoiur place 
wi' the rest o' the serving folk. Wages indeed ! 

(il loud knocking at the gate.) 

Mrs W. Eh I Gude guide us I AVha can that be, that mak' 
fiic a noise sae early in the mom ? 

[Exit, 

Both. (Without.) Hilloa! House I Open in the king's 
name. 

MiLN. Lord ha'e mercy on us ! 

lie-enter Mrs Wilson. 

Mrs W. The sodgers ! The sodgers ! 
;Miln. Eh ! How ! What ! Here, liobin, Ploughman ! Nephew, 
Harry, open the door. (Putting the silver spootis in his pocket.) 
Speak 'em fair, sirs— Lord love ye ! Speak 'cm fair — they winna 
bide thrawing — AVe're a' harried ! we're a' harried. 

[Exit Mrs Wilson. 

Cud. (To his mother.) Now ye daftauld carline, mak' your- 

ser deaf—je ha'e made us a' deaf ere now — and let me speak for 

ye. I would Jike ill to ha'e my iiecV x^xsui^ lot an aula wife's 

dashes, though ye be our mitVier. 

22i 
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Mause. Oh ! hinny, ay ! Ise be silent or thou shalt come 
to ill. 

Re-enter Mrs Wilson, showing in BoTinvELL, IIalliday, and 

two other Troopers. 

MiLN. What is your pleasure here, gentlemen? 

Both. AVe come in behalf of the king. AVliy the devil did 
you keep us so long standing at the door ? 

MiLN. We were at breakfast, and the door was locked. But 
would ye please to drink some ale, or some brandy, or a cup of 
canary, sack, or claret wine ? 

Both, Claret for me. 

Hal. I'll have ale, if it's good. 

MiLN. Better i.e ver was malted. I can hardly say sae muckle 
for the claret — it's thin and cauld, gentlemen. 

Hal. Brandy will cure that. 

Both. Brandy, ale, wine, sack and claret— we'll try them all. 
There's good sense in that, damme ! 

[Exit ]Mrs Wilson. 

(BoTliWELL seats himself at the table.) 

Both. What's this ? Meat ! I think I could eat a bit. It's 

as tough as if the devil's dam had hatched it. 

MiLN. If there's any thing better in the house, sir, 

Both. Ko, no ! It is not worth while. I must proceed to 

business — but here comes the liquor. 

(Enter Mrs Wilson.) 

Put it down, my old girl. Help yourselves, my lads. You did 
your wine injustice, my old friend — it's better than your brandy. 
Come — will you pledge me to the king's health ? 

Miln. With pleasure, sir, in ale. I never drink claret ; and 
keep only a very little for some honoured friends. 

Both. Like me, I suppose. Here, young man, I pledge you 
in the king's health. 

(Morton drinks ivine—his Uncle endeavours to give him ale.) 

Both. Well, have you all drank the toast? AVhat's that old 
wife about— give her a glass of brandy. She shall drink the king's 
health, by 

Cud. {Assuming an appearance of stupidiii/.) If your honour 
pleases, she is my mother, sir ; and she's as deaf as Corra-linn. Wc 
canna makMier hear day or night ; but, if your honour pleases, I am 
ready to drink the health for her in as many glasses of brandy as 
ye think necessary. 

Both. I dare say you are : you look like a fellow that would 
stick to brandy. Help thyself, man — all's free wherever I come. 
FUI round once more — Here's to our noble eoiamwi'^'siT., V^^wi^ 
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Grahame of Claverhouse. (Mause groans heavily.) Why, what 
the devil is the old woman groa-Ding for? 

Cud. AVhisht, mither, whisht ! She's ta'en wi' the colic, sir. 

Both. Then.cure her with brandy, my lad. But now to busi- 
ness. You have all, I suppose, heard of the barbarous murder of 
the Archbishop of St Andrew's. 

MiLN. We have heard of such a misfortune ; but hoped it was 
not true. 

Both. Ay, ay, it's true enough ; there's the relation published 
by government. What do you think of it, old gentleman ? 

MiLN. I think it a bloody and execrable murder, and a scan- 
dal to the land. 

Both. Well said, my old buck — here's to thee. I wish you 
joy of your good principles. Now comes your turn, young man. 
What think you of the matter in hand ? 

MoR. I should have little objection to answer if I knew the 
right you had to put the question. 

Mrs W. The Lord preserve us ! To ask the like o* that at a 
trooper ; when a' folk ken they do whatever they like through the 
hail country. 

MiLN. Hand your peace, sir, or answer the gentleman dis- 
creetly. Do you mean to affront the king's authority, in the per- 
son of a sergeant of the Life-Guards? 

Both. IStriking the table.) Silence, every one of you, and 
hear me ! I ask you, sir, once more, your opinion of the death of 
Archbishop Sharpe? Yet stay — aha! my friend. Captain 
Popinjay ! I have seen you before, and in very suspicious 
company. 

MoR. I saw you, last night, at the public-house at 

Both. And with whom did you leave that public-house, 
youngster ? Was it not with John Balfour of Burley, one of the 
murderers of the Archbishop ? 

MOR. It was — I scorn to deny it. But, so fa^ from knowing 
him to be a murderer of the primate, I was even ignorant, at the 
time, that such a crime had been committed. 

MiLN. Lord ha'e mercy on us ! I am ruined ! utterly ruined 
and undone 1 ( Wringing his hands.) 

Both. But you know Burley to be an intercommuned traitor 
— yet you broke the law which prohibits your dealings with such 
persons. Where did you part from him ? 

MoR. As you charge it to me as a crime, you will excuse me 
saying any thing that will criminate myself. 

MiLN. Oh, the lands of Milnwood ! The bonny lands of Miln- 
wood ! that ha'e been in the name of Morton two hundred years ! 
They are barking and fleeing, outfield and infield, haugh and 
holm ! 

MoR. No, sir ] You shall iio\. bxx&^ic ouxc.-^ ^.^^o^oaiiu \ ^-^^jlY 
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did give this man shelter, as to an old military comrade of my 
father ; but not only without my uncle's knowledge, but contrary 
to his express orders. 

Both. Come, young man, you are a smart spark enough, and 
I am sorry for you. Your uncle, here, is a fine old Trojan ; so tell 
me all you know about this Burley, and I'll wink as hard on your 
share of the business as my duty will permit. Come, what said 
he, when you parted with him ? Where did he go ? And where is 
he likely now to be found? 

MoR. You will excuse my answering, sir. The same cogent 
reasons which induced me to assist him, at considerable risk to 
myself and my friends, would command me to respect his secret, 
if he had intrasted me with any. 

Both. So you refuse positively to give me an answer ? 

MoR. I have none to give. 

Both. Perhaps I could teach you to find one, by tying a piece 
of lighted match between your fingers. 

MrsW. (To Mn^NWOOD.) Oh ! for pity's sake, sir, gi'e 'em 
siller ! It's siller they're seeking— they'll murder Mr Henry, and 
yoursel' next. 

MiLN. {Very unwillingly.') If — twenty — pounds would mak' 
up this unhappy matter — 

Mrs W. My master would gi'e twenty pounds sterling ! — 

MiLN. Pounds Scots ! you old hag ! 

Mrs W. Poimds sterling I If ye wad ha*e the goodness to 
look over the lad's misconduct — he's that dour ye might tear him 
to pieces, and ye wad ne'er get a word out o' him ; and it wad do 
ye little good to bum his bonny finger-ends. 

Both. Why, I don't koow, my old lass — many would take the 
money and the prisoner too : but I bear a conscience ; so, if your 
master will stand to the offer, I don't know but— 

Mrs W. Ay, ay, sir ; I warrant he will, and gladly. Haste 
ye awa', sir, and fetch the siller, or they'll bum the house about 
our lugs. \Exit old Milnwood. 

Cud. (Who has been struggling to keen his mother quiet.) 
AVhisht, mither, whisht ! They'll agree weel enow. 

Mause. I will not whisht, Cuddie ! I will uplift my voice, and 
confound the scarlet man ! Through my testimony shall Mr Henry 
be set free. 

Cud. She has her legs o'er the harrows now, stop her wha 
can. I can see her cockit up ahint a dragoon, on her way to the 
tolbooth, and my ain legs below a horse's belly. Ay, she has just 
mustered up her sermon, and wi' that grane— out it comes ; and 
we're a' ruined, horse and foot. 

Mause. And do ye think to come here, wi' your snares, and 
your traps, and your gina ? Philistines are ye\ «£vA. tVV\»3K! Ni.^ 
jny testimony against ve, once and again \ 
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Both. Eh ! What, Why ! How the devil ! The old lady has 
found her ears and tongue both ; and we are like to be driven 
deaf in our turn. 

Hal. Curse tlie old hag! Gag her, and take her to head- 
quarter?. 

Both. For shame, Tom ! Remember the good lady belongs 
to the fair sex, and only uses the privilege of her tongue. But, 
in the meantime, I must make a prisoner of this young man ; for 
1 couldn't answer to my commanding officer to leave him here, 
after what I have heard. 

Cud. See ye now, mither, what ye ha'e done. There's the 
Philistines, as ye ca' them, are gaun to whirry awa' Mr Harry, 
and a' wi' your nashgab, de'il be on't. 

Mause. Haud your tongue, ye cowardly loon, and lay nathe 
wyte on me ; if you, and thae thowless gluttons that are sitting 
staring like cows bursting on clover, wad testify wi' your hands 
as I have testified wi' my tongue, they should never harle the 
precious lad away to captivity. 

{During tJiis, old Milnwood enters with a hag of moneys 
and stands aghast on hearing her,) 

Both. There's fine doctrine for you, old gentleman. Nay, 
you sjiall hear her give her testimony, as she calls it, herself. 
You fellow, stand back, and let your mother speak her mind ; I 
see she's primed and loaded again, since her last discharge. 

Cud. Lord ! Noble sir ! An auld wife's tongue is but a feck- 
less matter to mak* such a fash about. Neither my father nor me 
ever minded muckle what our mither said. 

Both. Hold your peace, my lad, while you are well. I pro- 
mise you, I think you are slyer than you would like to be sup- 
posed. Come, my old girl, give us another slice of your 
doctrine. 

MiLN. Good sergeant ! Worthy captain ! Let me intreat — 
(Offering the purse — Bothwell takes it.^ 

Both. W^hy, there's many a merry night in that nest of yellow 
boys ; but damn me if I dare venture. That old woman has 
spoke too loud, and before the men too. Hark ye, my old boy, I 
must take your nephew to head-quarters ; so I can't in conscience 
keep more than is my due as civility money. — (Gives one guinea 
to each of the Soldiers, and takes three himself,) Now, you have 
the comfort to know that your nephew, young Captain Popinjay, 
will be carefully looked after, and the rest of the money I return 
to you. 

Mrs W. Are ye mad? Tell them to keep it. He will do it, 
either by fair means or foul, and it's our only chance to make them 
quiet, 
MiLN. I canna do it, AWie \ 1 ctxww^ v\o \\,\ Icauua part wi' 
the Biller I iia'e counted sae ait^ii o^\w, Vo \X\?kfc\i\ty.^%\\ax^, 
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Mrs AV. Then I maun do't mysel', Milnwood, or see a' gang 
wrang thegither. My master, sir, canna think o' taking ony 
thing back at the hand of an honourable gentleman, like you. 
He implores you to put up the siller, and be as kind to his nephew 
as you can, and let us tak' nae wrang for the daft speeches of an 
auld jaud — a daft auld randie, that ne'er was in the house (foul 
fa* her,) till this morning, and that shall ne'er cross the door- 
stane again, an ance I had her out of it. 

Cud. Ay, ay, e'en sae. I kenn'd we wad be put to our 
travels again, whenever you should get three words spoken till an 
end. 

Hal. Shan't we take the old hag away with us? 

Boni. You be hanged 1 Can't you see she's better where she 
is, as long as there's a respectable gentleman like Mr Morton to 
atone for her trespasses? Come along, my lad — (To Morton) — 
Don't be cast down, you'll get oflf easy, 1 dare say. Good-bye, 
old one ! Success to our next merry meeting, which I think won't 
be far off, if you continue to keep such a well-regulated family. 
[Exeunt Bothwell, Halliday, and Dragoons mth Morton. 

MiLN. Ruined on a' sides ! Ruined on a' sides I Body and 
gudes ! Body and gudes I 

[Exity wringing his hands, 

Mrs W. (ToMause.) Ill luck be in the groaning corse of 
thee ! The prettiest lad in Clydesdale maun this day be a sufferer, 
and all through you. 

Mause. Gae awa'. I promise you I ha'e dune as muckle 
for Mr Harry as I wad for my ain. For if Cuddie was found 
worthy to bear testimony in the Grassmarket 

Mrs W. And there's good hope on't, unless you and he 
change your courses. 

Cud. Hout, tout, mither, dinna deave the gentlewoman wi' 
your testimony. Ye ha'e preached enough for six days — ye ha'e 
preached us out o' our canny free-house, and gude kail-yard, and 
out of this new place of refuge, afore our hinder-end was weel 
hafted in it. Ye ha'e preached Mr Harry awa' to the prison ; and 
ye ha'e preached twenty punds out qJ the laird's pocket, that ho 
likes as ill to quit wi'; and so ye may baud sae for a wee while, 
without preaching me up a ladder ana doun a tow ! Sae cum awa' 
— cum awa' — the family ha'e had aneugh o' your testimony to 
mind it for a while. 

[Exitf dragging off Mause. 
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SCENE L-^An Apartment in the Tower of Tillietudlem, 
Enter Edith Bellenden and Jenny Dennison. 

Edith. I wish we knew, Jenny, who that poor prisoner is they 
have just brought in. 

Jenny. I was just thinking so, mysel*, Miss Edith. But it 
canna be Cuddie Headrigg; because he's taller, and not so 
stout. . 

Edith. Yet it may be some poor neighbour, for whom we 
might have cause to interest ourselves. 

Jenny. I can sune learn wha he is, for I ken ane o* the sod- 
gers very weel — the best looking and youngest o' them, Tarn 
Halliday — Trooper Tam, as they ctdl him, that lay here while he was 
wounded. He'll refuse me naething, I'll be caution for him. 

Edith. Ask him, then, the name of his prisoner, and return 
and tell me what he says. 

Jenny. I warrant you. Miss, I'll get it a' out o' him. 

[Exit Jenny. 

Edith. The situation of this poor prisoner excites my warmest 
sympathy. Perhaps he is innocent of any crime ; but in these 
dreadful times of civil discord, even innocence itself is often no 
protection. 

Enter Jenny. 

Jenny. Oh, Madam ! Oh, Miss Edith ! 

Edith. What is the matter ? Does it prove to be Cuddie, after 
all, poor fellow ? 

Jenny. Cuddie, Miss Edith ! No, no ! It's no Cuddie, but 
young Milnwood himsel'. 

Edith. Young Milnwood ! It is impossible, totally idapos- 
sible ! 

Jenny. Oh, madam, it's too true ! And Tam Halliday says 
it will touch his life, for he has been resetting one of the Fife gen- 
tlemen that killed that auld carle of an Archbishop. 

Edith. His life ! They cannot, they shall not. I will speak 
with him immediately. They shall not hurt him. 

Jenny. Oh, my dear young lady, think on the danger and 

difficulty, for he's kept under close confinement till Claverhouse 

comes ; and if he doesn't give him full satisfaction, Tam Halliday 

snya there'll be brief wark wi' him ; — kneel down — make ready — 

present — &re. Just as they did Yjith auld deaf John Macbriar, 

that never heard a word they p\x\.to "Vim, wA\Q^\»\^&\^i^ tor lack 

o' bearing, 
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Edith. Jenny, if he should die, I will die with him. Ther2 
is no time to talk of danger or diflBculty. I will put on a plaid, 
and slip down with you to the place where they have left him. I 
will throw myself at the feet of the sentinel, and entreat him, as 
he has a soul to be saved 

Jenny. Eh, guide us I Our young lady at the feet of Trooper 
Tam, and speaking to him about his soul, when the poor chield 
hardly kens whether he hasane or no, unless that he whiles swears 
by it ; that will never do ; but what maun be, maun be ; and, 
come what may, I'll never desert a true love cause. If you must 
see young Milnwood — though I ken no good it will do, unless to 
mak' both your hearts the sairer — ^I'U e'en tak' the risk on't and 
try to manage Tam Halliday ; but you maun let me have iny ain 
gate, and no speak a word. He's keeping guard over Milnwood, 
in the eastern roimd o' the tower. 

Edith. Fetch me a plaid, Jenny, without a moment's delay. 
Let me but see him, and I will soon find some remedy for his dan- 
ger. Haste, haste, as ever you hope to have good at my hands. 

lExeunt 

SCENE n.— .1 Gallery. 

Halliday walking backwards and forwards at one side, on his 
post. A Table with a large flagon of Ale. 

Hal. (^Humming a tune.) 

Between St Johnstone and bonny Dundee 
I'll gar yon be fain to follow me. 

Jenny and Edith, muffled in a plaid, appear at the door. 

Jenny. Let me tak' my ain way, madam, and dinna say a 
single word. 

(Jenny, still at the door, sings — ) 

If I were to follow a poor sodger lad, 
My friends would be angry, my minnie be mad ; 
A laird or a lord, they were fitter for me j 
Sae I'll ne*er be fain to follow thee. 

Hal. (Turning round.) A fair challenge, by Jove ; and from 
two at once. But it is not easy to bang the soldier with his ban- 
deliers. , {S-ngs — ) 

To follow me ye weel may be glad, 

A share of my supper, a share of my bed ; 

To the sound of the drum, to range fearless and free ; 

I'll gar ye be fain to follow me. 

Come, mx pretty lass, and kiss me for my Bon^. 
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Jennv. I shouldn't have thought of such a thing, Mr Halliday ; 
and I'll assure you, ye'll ha'e but little o' my company, unless ye 
show gentler havings. It wasua' to hear that sort o' nonsense that 
I came here with my friend ; and ye suld think shame o* yersel' — 
that suld ye. 

Hal. Humph ! And what sort of nonsense did bring you 
here, Mrs Jenny ? 

Jenny. My kinswoman here has some particular business 
with your prisoner, Mr Harry Morton ; and I am come with her 
, to speak to him. 

Hal. The devil you are I And pray, Mrs Jenny, how do you 
and your kinswoman propose to get in V You are rather too plump 
to whisk through a key-hole ; and opening the door is a thing not 
to be spoken of. 

Jenny. It's not a thing to be spoken of, but a thing to bo 
done. 

Hal. Indeed, we'll see about that, my bonny Jenny. 

{Resumes his walk^ singing — ) 

Keek into the draw-well, 

Janet, Janet ; 
There ye '11 see your bonny seV, 

My joe, Janet. 

Jenny. So you're no thinking to let us in, Mr Halliday? 
Weel, weel, gude e'en to you. You ha'e seen the last o' me, and 
this bonny-dye too. 

(Holding up a dollar.) 

Edith. Give him gold ! Give him gold I 

Jenny. Silver's e'en owre gude for the like o' him, that disna 
care for the blink o' a bonnie lassie's ee. 

{Ooinq.) 

Hal. Halt a bit — ^halt a bit — rein up and parley, Jenny. If 
I let your kinswoman in to speak to my prisoner, you must stay 
here, and keep me company till she comes out again ; and then 
we'll be all well pleased, you know. 

Jenny. The fiend be in my feet, then ! But, hech, sirs I to 
sec the difference between folk's promises and their performance. 
Ye were aye willing to slight puir Cuddie ; but if I had asked him 
to oblige me in any thing, though it had been to cost his hang- 
ing, he wadna have stude twice about it. 

Hal. Damn Cuddie! He'll be hanged in good earnest, I 
hope. If I thought I was to have had him cast in my dish, I 
would have brought him up at my horse's tail. We had law 
enough to bear us out. 

Jenny, Very weel, very weel. See if Cuddie winna ha'e a 
Jong ahot at you, some of these da\a. We cwa.\xv}v, ^xskask brave- 
^r; aad he's as trup of pttpuv^bc ^ 91 e'e w>j^Vwi^^^w^^Vk ^\^^ 
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mak' 8ic a phrase about it as some people. But it^s a* ane to me. 
Come, cousin — ^we'll awa\ 

Hal. Stay, stay, Jenny ! Damn me, if I hang fire more than 
another man, when I have said a thing ! Where's the sergeant V 

Jenny. Getting fou wi' John Gudyill, the butler. 

Hal. So, so ! he's safe enough. Well then, my pretty Jenny, 
if you will promise to come alone next time 

Jenny. Maybe I will, and maybe I winna ; but if ye get the 
dollar, ye'll like that just as weel. 

Hal. I'll be hanged if I do, though ; but it's always something 
for my risk. If I were trusting to you, you little devil, I should 
lose both pains and powder ; whereas this fellow will be good as 
far as he goes. So come — come along — I'll open the door for 
you — softly! Be ready to start when I call, as if they were 
sounding horse and away ! Softly ! 

[^Exeunt cautiouslij, 

SCENE III. — A vaulted Apartment in the Tower. 

Morton discovered reclining on a Table in an attitude of deep 
melancholy. — The door is cautiously opened by Halliday, and 
Edith and Jenny enter. — He fastens the door and retires. 

Jenny. We are in now. Madam, and must mak' the best of 
our time. Mr Morton, IMiss Edith is very sorry for your present 
situation; and 

MoR. (Rises -- rushes to Edith — throws himself at herfeet, and 
takes her hand.) Miss Edith ! am I then so blessed ? How havfe I 
deserved that you should thus interest yourself for the imfor- 
tunate? 

Edith. T have taken a strange step, Mr Morton — a step that 
may expose me to censure in your eyes ; but I have long permit- 
ted you to use the language of — of friendship — too long, to leave 
you when the world seems to have deserted you. But why is 
this imprisonment — and what is likely to be the event? 

MoR. Be it what it will — it is to me, from this moment, the 
most welcome incident of a dreary life. To you, dearest Edith, 
I have owed the few moments of happiness which have gilded a 
gloomy existence ; and if I am now to lay it down, that recollec- 
tion will console me in the last hour of suffering. 

Edith. By whom will you be examined? 

MoR. By Colonel Grahame of Claverhouse. 

Edith. Claverhouse 1 Merciful Heaven ! You are lost ere 
you are tried. 

MoR. Be not alarmed, my dearest Edith. Claverhouse, 
though stern and relentless, is, by all accounts, fair and honour- 
able. J am a soldier's son, and will pleaAm^ (i^\x&^\^'i^%0^« 
dJcr. 

^o% 
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Edith. You are lost I you are lost ! There is neither ruth 
nor favour to be found with him I 

Jenny. With your Ladyship^s pardon, and young Mr Mor- 
ton^s, we maunna waste time. Let him tak' my plaid and gown, 
I'll slip them off in the dark corner, if he^ll promise not to look 
about ; and he may wa]k past Tam Halliday, wha is iialf blind 
with his ale ; and I can tell him a canny way to get out o^ the 
Tower ; and your Ladyship will gang quietly to your ain room. 
1^11 wrap myseP in his grey cloak, and put on his hat ; and when 
the coast's clear, I'll cry in Tam Halliday, and mak' him let me 
out. 

Mob. Let you out I They^U make your life answer it. 

{During tJiuij Halliday appears at the door listening,) 

Jenny. Ne'er a bit I Tam darena' tell he let ony body in, 
for his ain sake ; and I'll gar him find some other gate to account 
for the escape. 

Hal. Will you, by Heaven I If I am half blind, I am not 
deaf ; and you should not plan an escape quite so loud, if you ex- 
pect to go through with it. Come, come, Mrs Janet — march — 
troop — quick time — ^trot, damme. And you. Madam kinswoman, 
make a clear garrison — beat a retreat, or I'll turn out the guard. 

MoR. I hope, my good friend, you'll not mention this circum- 
stance. Tou must have observed we did not enter into the hasty 
proposal made, by this good-natured girl. 

Hal. Oh, devilish good natured, to be sure. As for the rest 
— ah ! I guess how it is, and I scorn to tell tales as much as 
another ; but no thanks to that little jilting devil, Jenny Den- 
nison; who deserves a tight skelping, for trying to lead an 
honest lad into a scrape, just because he was fool enough to like 
her good f or-nothing face 

(Jenny cnes, and puts her handkerchief to her eyes.) 

Come, come, none of that nonsense — you go through the motions 
cleverly enough ; but it won't do, d'ye see. Let me see your 
backs turned ; for if Bothwell was to take it into his drunken 
head to make the rounds half an houi* too soon, it will be a black 
business for us all. 

MoR. Farewell, dearest Edith I Do not remain here till you 
are discovered— leave me to my fate — it cannot be beyond endur- 
ance, since you are interested in it. Farewell I— farewell I 

(Jenny leads om« Edith. —Morton returns to the table, and 
sits down in a melancholy posture,) 

Hal. (As he's locking the door,) Every one has his taste to 
be sure ; but damme, if I would have vexed so sweet a girl as 
that, to have saved a wbole regiment. itoTCLAi3tL^\va\\i^\ta» 

\_Exlt. — TKe sceaxe doses oxv'^oss^^'^ 
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SCENE rV. — Another apartment in the Toiver, 
Enter Lady Margaret Bellendek and Gudyill. 

Lady M. Did I not tell you, John Gudyill, that it was my 
especial pleasure, on this occasion, to have every thing in the 
precise order wherein it was upon that famous morning when his 
most sacred Majesty partook of his diyune at Tillietudlem ? 

GuD. Doubtless, such were your Ladyship's commands— and 
to the best of my remembrance 

Lady M. Then, wherefore was the venison pasty placed on 
the left side of the throne, and the stoup of claret on the right ? — 
when, ye may well remember, John Gudyill, that his most sacred 
Majesty, with his own hand, shifted the pasty to the same side 
with the flagon, and said, they were too good friends to be 
parted. 

GuD. Well, madam, it's easy mending the error ; but, if every 
thing is to be just as his Majesty left it, there should be an unco 
hole in the venison pasty. [^Exit, 

Enter Major Bellenden. 

Lady M. My dear brother ! This is a right early visit. 

Major B. Not more early than welcome, I hope, sister ; but 
I heard you were to have Claver'se here this morning ; sol thought, 
like an old firelock as I am, I should like to have a chat with this 
rising soldier. I made Pike saddle Kilsythe, and here we both 
are. 

Lady M. And most kindly welcome you are. You see I am 
busy in preparation — all is to be in the same order as when his most 
sacred Majesty 

Major B. Breakfasted at Tillietudlem — ^I remember it well ; 
you know I was in waiting. 

Lady M. You were, brother ; and perhaps you can help me 
to recollect the order of the entertainment. - 

Major B. Nay, good sooth ! That damnable dinner that old 
Noll gave us at Worcester, a few days afterguards, drove all your 
good cheer out of my memory. But I see, in the hall there, you 
have even got the great Turkey leather elbow chair, with tho 
tapestry cushions placed in state 

Lady M. (Very gravely.) The throne, brother, if you 
please. 

Major B. Well, the throne be it then. Is that to be Claver'se'a 
post in the attack on the pasty ? 

Lady M. No, brother. As these cushions have once been 

honoured by accommodating the person of our august monarch, 

they shall never, during my lifetime, at least, be pressed by any 

Jess dignified weight r- 

Major B. Ah I here comes my fair niece. ^VV 
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Enter Edith. 

Why, what's the matter, you silly girl? You look like an officer's 
wife, when she opens the news-letter after an action, and expects 
to find her husband among the killed and wounded. But hark ! 
1 hear the kettledrums. 

(^Drums and trumpets iclthout.) 

Enter Gudyill. 

GuD. The regiment is arrived, my Lady. Colonel Grahame 
and the officers are dismounting in the court. 

Lady M. I hasten to receive him, Gudyill — summon all the 
domestics, and let them stand precisely in the same order as wJien 
his most sacred Majesty 

Major B.^ 

Edith, v Breakfasted at Tillietudlcm ! 

GUD. ) 

(iuD. Yes, my Lady — they are all drawn up in the yard, rank 
and file. 

Lady M. Follow me, then, John Gudyill. 

[Exit ; G UDYILL follows. 

Majou B. Come, Edith, we had better attend her Ladyship 
too. 

Edith. Stay, sir, one moment — I have tidings which will dis- 
tress you. Your friend, Mr Henry Morton 

Majou B. Ah ! what of him? No disaster, I hope— and 
yet 

Edith. He is a prisoner in the Tower — accused of sheltering 
one of the murderers of the Primate. 

;Majou B. What I Harry Morton ! I cannot believe it — or he 
must have had powerful reasons. 

Edith. Oh ! my dear uncle ! no time is to be lost. Think of 
the danger he is in !— and yet, perhaps, it is improper in me — 
to 

JSIajor B. Well — ^well — I know all you would say — but take 
courage — I'll intercede with Claverhouse, and doubt not to obtain 
his liberty. Let us follow to the hall. 

[Exeunt Major B. and Edith. 

SCENE y.^The Great Hall in the Tower of TilUetudlem.^A col- 
lation spread out, ^Servants ranged on each side, — A flourish of 
trumpets and kettledrums. 

Enter Claverhouse, handiuf/ L.\dy Margaret, and followed hy 
several Officers, throitgh folding doors in centre. 

Claw The urgency of tny coium\s&\oxv, "LaA^ ^«5^^\<i\.^^\^- 
chidea a long stay \ Wt, 1 cou\Ol ivo\, ^^^ xJwi '>lq>«mt ^\ 
23G 
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Tillietudlem, without paying iny rejects to its di^inguished 
iDinatcs. 

Enter MiVJOR Bellendex and Edith. 

L.\DY M. Allow me to present ray gi^and- daughter, Edith— 
(Claverhouse salutes Edith.) —And ray brother, Major 
Bellenden. 

Clav. Major Bellenden, I am proud to hare this opportunity 
of expressing ray esteem for one of the most distinguished mem- 
"bers of this loyal family. 

Lady M. And now, Colonel Grahame, if you please, we will 
to breakfast. I remember his most sacred Majesty, when he 
honoured this poor Tower of Tillietudlem, by taking his dis- 
June 

Clav. We willingly obey your commands, madam. Miss 
Bellenden, will you honour me with your hand? 

(Claverhouse leads Edith to the tahky and sits beside her, 
— All sit. — BoTHWELL appears at the door.) 

Clav. Well, Both well, what have you to report? 

Both. My Lord Evandalc and his party have halted on the 
high road with some prisoners. 

Lady M. My Lord Evandalel Surely, Colonel Grahame, 
you will permit him to honour me with his society, and to take 
his poor disjtine here — considering that even his most sacred 
Majesty 

Clav. We are already too numerous a party — but as I know 
what Lord I^vandale will suffer — {Lotiking at Edith,) — if deprived 
of the pleasure which we enjoy, I will run the risk of overburden- 
ing your Ladyship's hospitality. Both well ! let Lord Evandale 
know Lady Margaret requests the honour of his company. 

[Exit BOTHWELL. 

(Claverhouse retires with Major Bellenden, and appear.'* 
to enter into earnest conversation ivith him; — Edith 
anxionshj observing them, — The rest of the officers remain at 
the table.) 
Lady M. Gentlemen, you partake but scantily of my poor re- 
past. I fear it has not met your approbation, though all is pre- 
cisely in the same order as when his most sacred Majesty 

Clav. (Coming forward with Major B.) I regret. Major 
Bellenden, that in this I cannot oblige you. But here comes 
Evandale with news. Well, my Lord, what tidings do you bring 
us? 

Enter Lord Evandale. 

Lord E. Unpleasant news, sir ; a large body are in arms 
among the hills, aud have broke out into actual rebellion. 

Clav. Unpleasant news, do you call them ? They are the beat 
J have heard these six months. Where are t\\oaeVxv?o?^^'> 
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Lord E*. About ten miles off, among the mountains, at a place 
called Loudon -hill. 

Clav. What may be their strength ? 

Lord E. Probably a thousand men. But accounts differ 
"widely. 

Clav. Then we have no time to lose. Bid them sound to 
horse. lExit an Officer. 

Lady M. Must you then leave us so soon? 

Clav. It is impossible for me to delay. Their numbers will 
rapidly increase if not checked at once. 

Lord E. Many are flocking to them already, and they give 
out that they expect a strong body, headed by young Milnwood, 
son of the famous Colonel Silas Morton I 

Clav. (To Major B.) You see the principles of the young 
man you are pleading for. 

Major B. It^s a lie! It*s a damned lie of these rascally 
fanatics I — ^I'U answer for Henry Morton, as I would for my own 
son. He is a lad of as good principles as any gentleman in the 
Life- Guards — ^1 mean no offence to any one. Call him up— let 
him be heard for himself. 

Clav. There can be no harm in that whether he be innocent 
or guilty. Major Allan, lead the regiment forward to Loudon- 
hill, by the shortest road. Move steadily and do not blow the 
horses. Lord Evandale and I will overtake you in a 
quarter of an hour. Leave Bothwell with a party to bring up the 
prisoners. 

[^Exetmt all the Ofhcers. 
(Claverhouse retires with Lady M. and the Major. — Lord 
Evandale comes forward with Edith.) 

Lord E. We are to leave you, MissBellenden, for a scene that 
is not without its dangers ; and we part in circumstances so sin- 
gular, as may excuse some solemnity in bidding farewell to one 1 
have known so long — and whom I respect so highly. 

Edith. I hope — ^I sincerely trust there is no danger ; and that 
Lord Evandale will speedily return, to be what he must ever be, 
the dear and valued friend of all in this castle. 

Lord E. Of all ? But be it as it may — there are few who 
have less reason to shun danger than I have. 

Clav. I will but dispose of this young fellow ; and then, Lord 
Evandale — but I beg pardon — I am sorry to interrupt agreeable 
conversation — then, we must mount. Bothwell, bring up the pri- 
soner, — and, hark ye, let two files load their carbines. 

[Exit Bothwell. 

Edith. Gracious Heaven! Lord Evandale! this young 
gentleman is a particular itiend of my uncle's. Your interest 
maat be great with your CoVond— \<i\. Taa \»!ct^'&X»^<5»\a inter- 
cession, 
238 
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Lord E. You overrate my influence ; but will you not allow 
me to think I am obliging you in this matter ? 

Edith. Oh yes, you wOl oblige me infinitely, on my uncle's 
account — I — ^but lose no time, for the lore of Heaven ! 

Lord E. By Heaven, then, he shall not die, though I should 
perish in his place. But will you not — {Taking her hand) — accord 
to me one suit, in return for my zeal in your service ? 

Edith. Anything you can aak, my Lord, that sisterly affec- 
tion can give. 

Lord ^. And is this all you can grant to my affection living, 
or my memory when dead ? 

Edith. Do not speak thus. You distress me — and do injus- 
tice to yourself. There is no friend to whom I — ^provided — 
but 

{During this MoRTON has entered, heavily ironed, and guarded 
by Troopers — he overhears Edith's speech, and their eyes 
meet, — ^LoRD Evandale observes them both, then resigns the 
hand 0/ Edith.) 

Lord E. This is, I believe, the young gentleman who gained 
the prize at the shooting match. 

Edith. I am not sure — ^yet I rather think 

Lord E. It is he ! — I know him well. A victor ought to have 
interested a fair spectator more deeply. 

(Lord Evandale turns from Edith, and stands leaning on 
his sword, near the table at which Claverhouse is seated. 
Ladt Margaret, Edith, and Major Bellenden 
behind.) 
Clav. Bring forward the prisoner 1 

(Morton steps from between the Soldiers.) 

MoR. By what right is it, sir, that these soldiers have 
dragged me from my family, and put fetters on the limbs of a 
freeman? 

Clav. By my commands ! — and I now lay my commands upon 
you to be silent and hear my questions. 

MoR. I will not be silent. 1 will know whether I am in law- 
ful custody, and before a civil magistrate, ere the charter of my 
country shall be violated in my person. 

Clav. A pretty springald this, upon my honour ! 

Major B. Are you mad, Henry Morton ? For Heaven's sake, 
remember you are speaking to one of his Majesty's officers, iigh 
in the service. 

Clav. Your friend here. Major Bellendeu, is one of those 

scrupulous gentlemen who will not tie his cravat, without the 

warrant of Mr Justice Overdo. But, waiving this idle discussion, 

you will hepleasedf joungman, toteUme,dvEe<iU"^^'^\vft\i^Q^*uw 

Balfour of Burley ? 
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IkloR. As I know no right you have to ask such a question, I 
decline replying to it 

Clav. You confessed to my sergeant that you saw and en- 
tertained him ; why are you not so frank with me ? 

MoR. Because, I presume, you are, from education, taught to 
understand the rights on which you seem disposed to trample; 
and I am willing you should learn from me, that there are yet 
Scotsmen who will defend the liberties of their country. 

Clav. And these liberties, I suppose, you would vindicate 
with your sword ? 

MoR. Wert I armed as you are, and we were alone on the side 
of a hill, you should not ask me the question twice. 

Clav. It is quite enough ! Your language corresponds with 
all I have heard of you. But you are the son of a soldier, and 
shall not die the death of a dog. 1 will save you from that 
indignity. 

MoR. Die in what manner I may, I will die like the son of a 
brave man ; and the ignominy you mention shall remain with 
those who shed innocent blood. 

Clav. Make your peace then with Heaven in five minutes' 
space 

Lady M. Oh, Colonel Grahame ! spare his young life ! Do 
not repay my hospitality by shedding blood on the threshold of 
my doors. 

Major B. Colonel Grahame, you must answer this violence. 
Don't think, though I am old and feckless, that my friend's son 
shall be murdered before my eyes with impunity. 

Clav. This is stark madness I / must do my duty ! Here are 
a thousand knaves hard by, in open rebellion, and you ask me to 
pardon a young fanatic, who is enough of himself to set a whole 
kingdom in a blaze ! It cannot be ! — Bothwell, lead him down to 
the court-yard, and draw up your party. 

(Edith springs forward and attempts to speaJc, hut faints 
in the arms of her Attendants.) 

Jenny. Help, help, for Heaven's sake ! My young lady is 
dying ! 

(Lady M. and Major Bellenden go to her assistance. 
Edith is carried out, Lokd Evandale conies for- 
ward.) 

Lord E. Colonel, before proceeding in this matter, will you 
speak a word with me in private ? 

Clav. AVillingly, my dear Evandale. 

(Claverhouse rises and comes forward, motioning to the 
GuAiiD to retire with Morton.) 

LoHD E. I think I need not temm^ '^joax, C^otv^., Wwt Y^u 
/2a ve considered yourself as undex aoift^ o\A\^^\Kom Vi q\« \axsx\^ 
^40 
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Clav. Certainly, my dear Evandale ; I am not a man who 
forgets such debts. You will delight me by showing how I can 
evince my gratitude. 

LoiiD E. I hold the debt cancelled, if you will spare this young 
gentleman^s life. 

Clav. Evandale, you are mad, absolutely mad ! But I never 
evade a promise, or refuse to return an obligation. If you ask his 
life you shall have it. 

Lord E. Keep him close prisoner, but I persist in requesting 
you shall not put him td death. 

Clav. Be it so, then. But, young man, should you wish to 
rise to eminence in the service of your country, let it be your first 
task to sacrifice to the public interest and the discharge of duty, 
your private passions, feelings, and affections. 

{Turns to Morton. w7wm he steadfastly surveys, (hen ad' 
dresses Lord Evandale.) 

You see him, Evandale: He is tottering on the verge between time 
and eternity— a situation more appalling than the most hideous 
certainty — yet his is the only cheek unblanched, the only eye that 
is calm, the only heart that keeps its usual time, the only nerves 
that are not quivering. Look at him well, Evandale ; if that man 
heads an army of rebels, you will have much to answer for, on ac- 
count of this morning's work. Bring forward the prisoner. 

(They bring Monio^ forward.) 
Young man, your life is for the present spared, through the in- 
tercession of your friends I 

MoR. If my life be granted at Lord Evandale's request 

Clav. Take the prisoner away, Bothwell; I have neither 
time to make nor hear sentimental speeches. 

{Betires with Lady M. and the Major.) 
Both. Have you three lives in your pocket, my lad, besides 
the one in your body, that you can afford to let your tongue run 
away with them at this rate? Come, I'll take care to keep you 
out of the Colonel's way; for, egad, you'll not be five minutes 
with him, before the next tree or ditch will be the word. So, come 
along quietly to your companions in bondage. 

\_Exeant Both WELL and Guards with ^Iorton. 

(Claverhouse, Lord Evandale, Lady Margaret and Major 

Bellenden come forward.) 

Clav. Come, my good lady, let me hear you say you have 
forgiven me ; and when I return to-night, I'll bring a drove of two 
hundred rebels, and pardon fifty head of them for your sake. 

Major B. I shall rejoice to hear of your success. Colonel, but 
take an old soldier's advice — " Spare blood when battle's over." 
And, once moref let me request to enter \>iw\ io\ ^cjv^w^ ^'s^- 
ton. 
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Clav. We will settle that ajffairwhen I return. Come Evan- 
dale, we must now take leave of this hospitable mansion, and its 
respected inmates. Fear nothing for your friend, Major Bellenden 
— I have pledged my word— his life shall be safe. 

[Exeunt Claverhouse and Lord Evandale on one side— 
Lady Margaret and Major Bellenden on the other. 
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act Eiixti. 



SCENE I. — An Apartment in the Tower of Tillietudlem. 
Enter Lady I^Loigaret and Major Bellenden. 

Lady M. Indeed, brother, I fear poor Edith is seriously indis- 
posed. 

Major B. Pooh, pooh, sister 1 She is only sick of the sol- 
diers. She is not accustomed to see one acquaintance led out to 
be shot, and another marching off to actual service, with some 
chance of not finding his way back again. But I must be your 
guest here to-day ; for I want to hear the result of this gathering 
on Loudon-hill. 

Lady M. We are well pleased you will stay, brother ; and I 
shall take my old privilege of looking after my household, whom 
this collation has thrown into as much -disorder as when his most 
sacred Majesty took his dimme. 

Major B. Ay, ay ; I hate ceremony as I do a stumbling 
horse. In the meantime I'll take a hit at tric-trac with old 
Gudyill. 

Lady M. He has ridden out to try if he can hear any tidings 
of the batt!e. 

Major B. Damn the battle I It puts this family as much out 
of order as if there had never been such a thing of the kind in the 
world before. Well, well, go and look after your affairs, sister, 
and ni content myself with my own company as well as I can. 

[Exit Lady Margaret. 

Enter Gudyill. 

Major B, How now, GudyiW*^ "jou look as much astonished 
aa you did when they made tYiat c\xi%fe^ ^QT\Kft ^\* "Cti^ ^S&^<i o( 
J^undce. 
Si2 
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GuD. Heaven send, Major, we don't see a siege of Tillie- 
tudlem, before we are many days older. 

Major B. How is that, John? What the devil do you 
mean? 

GuD. Troth, sir,- Claver'se is clean broken— some say, killed. 
The soldiers are all dispersed, and the rebels hastening hither, 
led by that incarnate devil, Balfour of Burley. 

Major B. T\\ never believe that the Life -Guards, commanded 
by Claverhouse, would retreat ; and yet I have seen such sights 
myself ! Eh, what ? Another Philiphaugh job ? 

GuD. Ay, sir, a total scattering. I thought, this morning, 
little gude would come o' their new-fangled gate o' slinging their 
carbines. 

Major B. Whom did you see ? Who gave you the news ? 

GuD. More than half a dozen fellows, that are all on the spur 
which to get first to Hamilton. 

Enter Lady Margaret. 

Major B. My dear sister, have you heard the dismal tid- 
ings? 

Lady M. I have, brother. Woe is me ! What will become 
of us? 

Major B. Come, sister, don't be cast down. The tower is 
strong — the rebels ignorant and ill provided. My brother's house 
shall never be made a den of thieves, while old Miles Bellenden can 
defend it. But you and Edith had better retire to Charuwood. 

Lady M. No, brother, since the old house is to be held out, 
I'll take my chance in it. And I hereby deliver to you the keep- 
ing of the Tower of Tillietudlem, with full power to kill, slay, and 
damage, those who shall assail the same, as freely as I might do 
myself. And I trust you will defend it as becomes a house where 
his most sacred Majesty has not disdained — 

Major B. Pshaw, sister ! W^e have no time to talk about the 
king and his breakfast, just now. 

Enter Gudyill. 

GuD. A body of the Life-Guards have halted under the Tower, 
and Claver'se himself is riding up to the gate. 

Major B. Huzza ! 1 am glad he has escaped. Have they 
brought off the king's colours ? 

GuD. Troth have they, sir. 

IVIajor B. Huzza, again! Come, sister, let us hasten to re- 
ceive him. 

Enter Claverhouse and Two Officers. 

Lady M, I am grieved. Colonel Grahame, dee^^ly grieved — 
Cj^v, And lam grieved, my deaTLlaAy'^^^^^^>^^'^^^^ 
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misfortune which has happened to us may render your remaining 
here dangerous. I am come chiefly to request you and liliss 
Bellenden will accept my escort to (ilasgow. 

Lady M. My brother, Colonel Grahame, has undertaken to 
maintain this place, and they shall never drive Margaret Bellen- 
den from a house where his most sacred Majesty has not disdained 
to take his disjune, 

Clav. But have you the means, Major? 

Major B. All but men and provisions, with which we are ill 
supplied. 

Clav. As for men, I will leave you a dozen or twenty fellows, 
who will make a good breach against the devil. If you can de< 
fend the place a week, by that time I can assure you of relief. 

Major B. I will hold out for that space. Colonel, though we 
should gnaw the soles of our shoes for hunger. 

Lady M. And Colonel Grahame, if I might presume a re- 
quest, it would be, that Sergeant Francis Bothwell might com- 
mand the auxiliaries. 

Clav. The sergeant's wars are ended. Madam. . The king 
has lost a good subject, and {Turning to the Major) the devil has 
gained one. 

Major B. I am astonished at your calmness, under all the 
unpleasant circumstances of this affair. 

Clav. Yes, my enemies in the council will lay this misfortune 
to my charge. I despise their accusations. They will calumniate 
me to my sovereign. I can repel the calumny. The public enemy 
will exult in my flight — I shall find a time to show them they exult 
too early. My nephew, who has fallen, stood between a grasping 
kinsman and my inheritance ; yet, peace be with him, the coun- 
try can better spare him than your friend, Lord Evandale, who 
after behaving very gallantly, has I fear, also fallen. 

Major B. What a fatal day ! It was reported that the poor 
young nobleman's impetuosity occasioned the loss of this unhappy 
field. 

Clav. Not so, Major. Let the living officers bear the blame, 
if there be any ; and let the laurels flourish untarnished on the 
grave of the fallen ! But I can delay no longer. Farewell, Lady 
Slargaret ! My earliest means shall be turned to the redemption 
of my character, as a good and honourable knight. Adieu ! my 
stout-hearted friend — Good luck be with you, and better times to 
us both. 

[Exit U'ith the OFFICERS— LApY MARGARET and the IkLuOR 
on the opposite side. 
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SCENE n.^Another Room in the Tower.— The Hall 

Enter Edith and Jenny. 

Jenny. Oh, Madam ! Madam I What do you think's come 
to pass now ? Wha would ha'e thought that young Milnwood and 
Cuddie would ha'e ta'en on wi' thae rebel blackguards ! 

Edith. What do you mean by such improbable nonsense, 
Jenny ? 

Jenny. 1 ken it's no pleasing for you to hear, and it's as 
little pleasant for me to tell, but the haill castle is ringing wi't. 

Edith. Ringing with what, Jenny ? Have you a mind to 
di-ive me mad ? 

Jenny. Just that Henry Morton is out wi' the rebels, and one 
o' their chief leaders. 

Edith. It is a base calumny ! Henry Morton is incapable of 
such treachery. 

Jenny. Dear, dear Miss Edith I They maun be better ac- 
quainted wi' young men than I am, or wish to be, that can tell 
precisely what they are capable or no capable of. But there's 
been Trooper Tam and another chield out to recon — recon — re- 
connoitre — I think they ca' it, and they saw young Milnwood 
mounted on a dragoon horse, wi' sword and pistol, and Cuddie at 
the heels o' him, in one of Sergeant Bothwell's laced waistcoats, 
and a cockit hat, wi' a bob o' blue ribands in it, and a ruffled sark 
like ony lord i' the land ! It sets the like o' him indeed. 

Edith. Jenny, it's impossible this can be true. It's a trick of 
Halliday to tease you. 

Jenny. Na, Madam, it canna be that ; for the other dragoon 
told John Gudyill, word for word, the same story. And Mr Gud- 
yill was in sic a rage that he told it over again to us ; and says, 
the haill rebellion is owing to the nonsense o' my Lady, and the 
Major, and Lord Evandale, that begged off young Milnwood and 
Cuddie yesterday morning, for that if they had been hanged, all 
would have been quiet, and troth I am muckle of that opinion 
mysel'. 

Edith. Gracious Heaven ! I cannot support this unlook'd-for 
misery ! (^Sinks down in a chair ^ faintim,) 

Jenny. Eh, forgi'e me ! what ha'e I done ! I wish my tonguj 
had been cuttitout — a'body tells me it will do me a mischief some 
day. But wha wad ha'e thought of her taking on that way, and 
all for a young lad I Eh, preserve us ! and she's sitting on the 
throne too, as my Lady calls it, that naebody has sat in sinQC that 
weary morning the king was here ! 

Edith. (Recovering.) If he had been unfortunate, I never 
wou}d have deserted him, U he had beenuniaitliM^ I would have 
forgiven him. If he had died, I would \\aye moM\\ifc^\C\«v. ^>^ 
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a traitor to his king and country, the associate and colleague of 
common cut- throats, the persecutor of all that is noble, the enemy 
of all that is sacred, — I will tear him from my heart, though my 
life-blood should ebb in the effort. 

Jenny. Take my arm. Madam, better just take my arm, — 
sorrow maun ha*e its vent, — and, doubtless 

Edith. No, Jenny; you have seen my weakness and you shall 
now see my strength. 

Jenny. But ye leaned on me the other morning, when ye 
were sore grieved. 

Edith. Misplaced affection may require support. Duty can 
support itself. Yet I will do nothing rashly. I will learn the 
reason of his conduct— apd then — cast him off for ever. 

lExit Edith. 

Jenny. Odd, when the first flight's ower. Miss Edith takes 
it muckle easier than I do — and, I'm sure, 1 never car'd half sae 
muckle about Cuddie as she did about young Milnwood. How- 
ever, I'll ne'er waste my e'en wi' greeting about the matter. 
There wad be aye enow o' young men left, if they were to hang 
the tae half o' them. 

lExU. 

SCENE III. — A room in a poor Cottage, — Henry Morton at a 

table, writing. 

Enter Cuddie, in Sergeant Bothwell's coat and helmet, with a 

portmanteau under his arm. 

Cud. I ha'e just been putting your honour's things in readi- 
ness, as is my duty, seeing ye ha'e been sae gude as to tak' me 
into your service. 

MoR. I take you into my service I You must be dreaming, 
Cuddie. 

Cud. Na, na, sir — didna I say, when I was tied on the horse 
yonder, that if ever I gat loose, I would be your servant — and ye 
didna say no ! If that is na hiring, I kenna what is I 

MoR. Well, Cuddie, if you insist on taking the chance of my 
unprosperous fortunes 

Cup. Unprosperous I Nae sic tbingl 1 ha'e begun the 
campaigning-trade at an end it's easy enough to learn. 

MoR. Pillaging, I siippose ; — for how else could you come by 
these strange accoutrements? 

Cud. I wotna if it's pillaging, or how ye ca't — but it comes 
natural to a body, and it's a gey profitable trade. 

Mon. But explain. 

Cud, Wed, then, ye tnaim. kft\i, o\a icAkhad tirled the dra- 
goons as bare as bawbees aioTe'Wft'wet^\oo^^--^»^\kfcxv\^'K« 
them iveel yokit by the lugs to 'K.et^V^teiimxc^fe^ wA'Cckfc ^SkvKt 
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chield, aff I set, the long trot, on my ain errands. Sure enough, 
I came to a place where there had been some clean leathering, 
and a hale posse o' carcages that naebody had found out. And 
wha' suld be in the micEt thereof, (as my mither says,) but our 
auld acquaintance. Sergeant Bothwell. 

MoR. Has that man fallen ? 

Cud. Troth has he. And his e'en were open, and his teeth 
clenged thegither, like the jaws of a trap for foumarts, when the 
spring's down. I was a-maist fear'd; — however, I thought to 
ha'e turn about wi' him — and sae I e'en riped his pouches, as he 
had done many an honester man's : — And here your ain siller 
again, that he got at Milnwood that unlucky night that made us 
a' sodgers thegither. 

MoR. There can be no harm, Cuddie, in using the money, as 
we know how he came by it. Upon my word, you have made a 
very successful foray for a young beginner ! 

Cud. Havena I, now ! I told ye I was na that dooms stupid, 
if it came to lifting things. AVeel — ilka dog has his day. Ye 
ken what the auld sang says, " Tak' turn about, mither, quoth 
Tarn o' the Linn." And, speaking o' that, if your honour hasna 
ony immediate use for me, I maun gang and see about my mither, 
puir auld body. 

MOK. What, is your mother here too, Cuddie? 

Cud. Troth, sir, they garr'd the puir auld soul mount on a 
rough trotting horse, wha scamper'd over the dykes and hedges 
wi' her, like auld Beelzebub himseP ; and she crackit awa' all the 
time, till she fairly beat Poundtext and Kettledrummle intil the 
bargain. However, I maun see after her, I warrant a' will gang 
brawly an ance we get aiild Mause weel putten up. 

[^Exit. 

MoR. Fate, then, has driven me on a desperate course ! 
There is no medium. The struggle is for life or death. If I fall, 
the purity of my motives is unknown, save to that Heaven, whose 
name is so often profaned. But the sword is in my hand, and be 
the result as it may, posterity shall allow, that, in courage at 
least, the rebel Morton was equal to his father. 

Enter Burley. 

Bur.. The council, Henry Morton, have nominated you to a 
command of trust and danger. You, with the main body, will 
march against Glasgow, while I remain with a chosen band to 
reduce this Tower of Tillietudlem. 

MoR. Why not permit me to command the smaller party, 
and march yourself to Glasgow? It is the more honourable 
charge. 

Bub. And, therefore, have I laboured tti^^ \\. ^Wx\^\i^ ^xrjtoc* 
nutted to thee. 
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MoR. Think not I shrink from danger— but I have urgent 
reasons. 

Bur. I know what thou wouldst say. There are those within 
yon dark Tower, over whom thou wouldst rather watch, like a 
mother over her little ones, than bear the banners of thy country 
over the necks of her enemies. 

MoR. You mistake my motives, sir ; but while there is a hope 
of recovering our rights by fair and peaceful mediation, I would 
sacrifice my own life a thousand times, rather than shed the 
blood of my countrymen in a civil war. 

Bub. Henry Morton, hear me. I have sworn to raze that 
Tower to the ground — ^that not one stone shall stand upon 
another. The hazard of one life may effect my purpose— and it 
shall not be spared. 

MoR. What mean you ? 

Bub. Lord Evandale is my prisoner I 

MoR. I understand you ! And you will avail yourself of that 
advantage, to dishonour our cause in the eyes of all the world, by 
basely putting a prisoner to death. 

Bur. If the house of Tillietudlem be not surrendered by day- 
break, may Heaven do as much, and more to me, if he shall not 
die the death to which his leader and pattern, John Grahame of 
Claverhouse, hath put so many of our persecuted brethren. 

MoR. We are m arms to put down such cruelties, not to imi- 
tate them. By your former friendship for my father— by the 
gratitude you owe me. for sheltering you when pursued to the 
death — by the sense of justice you boast — by that fear of Heaven 
you profess— I intreat — I adjure — I command you, to spare the 
life of Lord Evandale ! 

Bur. Boy ! I am fixed ! — ^Thou can'st not alter me I 

MoR. I too am fixed ! He shall not die, by Heaven I Sur- 
render him up to my disposal, or here, for ever, I abandon a 
cause your mean, unmanly vengeance will disgrace. I have 
sworn to draw this swopd in support of justice and invaded 
rights, but never shall it abet cruelty or sanction murder. 

Bur. Murder ! — Go to— thou art an idle, inconsiderate boy, 
who, for the black eyebrows of a silly girl, would barter thy own 
faith and honour, and the cause of Heaven and thy country. 

MoR. This language, sir, requires satisfaction ! 

Bur. And thou shouldst have it now, but that dissension 
would undo us. Be patient, and the time shall come. Concern- 
ing the prisoner — deal with him as ye think fit. Dingwall ! 

Enter Dixgwall. 

Bun. Let the guard posted ou I^ord Evandale give up their 
post to those whom CaptaiiiMoxtoia^\\«\\\x?^^c\\jX,\oT^\'eN^N3ci^^^ 
lie is my captive, made by my avfox^».i\^«»^^^^— ^^^^^'v5«^^^'«a»>V^ 
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is at your disposal ; and the consequences be on your head. 
But remember — for this there will yet come a day of heavy 
accounting. [Exit, 

MoR. (To Dingwall.) Where is the prisoner confined? 

Ding. In a hut hard by, ironed, and closely guarded. 

MoR. Strike off his fetters, and conduct him hither, (Ding- 
wall hows and exits.) Now then we shall meet on equal 
terms. 

Enter Cuddie in great alarm — his coat and head-piece streaming 

with hot porridge. 

Cud, Eh ! Lord save us, your honour 1 Vm maist a dead man ; 
and all through that deevil, Jenny Dennison. Wha wad ha^e 
thought o' her doing me sic an ill turn. 

MoR. How now, Cuddie, what has reduced you to this dismal 
pickle ? 

Cud. Troth, your honour, I had weel nigh ta'en the auld 
Tower myseV, and saved ye all mony a day's hard leathering. 

MoR. You, Cuddie ! You perform such an exploit ! — Ha ! 
ha ! ha ! 

Cud. Eh, sir ! ye may laugh ; but an ye had as muckle scald- 
ing kail-brose dashed about your lugs, as I ha'e had, ye wad be in 
nae plight for laughing. 

MoR. Well, Cud£e ; but recount the enterprise which has 
ended so fatally. 

Cod. Your honour maun ken, then, there's a window just at 
the tap of the rock, ahint the auld Tower, where mony a time I 
ha'e helped Jenny Dennison out, forby creeping in whiles mysel', 
to get some daffin at e'en, after the pleugh was loosed. 

MoR. Well, Cuddie. 

Cud. And so, your honour, having naething to do, I just 
clambered up, and keekit in, to see what was gaun on ; and wha 
suld I see but Jenny hersel' in the kitchen, wi' a pat o' kail-brose 
on the fire. So I just ca'd to her; and the little deevil, instead o' 
greeting an auld acquaintance kindly, set up a screaming ^* Mur- 
der! we're a' harried! — Tak'Mt amang ye!" And wi' that 
flang the haill cog o' parritch, wi' a dismal yell, right intil my 
face. 

MoR. Ha I ha ! ha ! — ^Poor Cuddie ! 'Tis fortunate you es- 
caped with life. 

Cud. Troth, sir, but for Sergeant Bothwell's steel cap and 
buff coat, I had been cured o' sodgering for ever. But they are 
garments of excellent endurance, and as I turned round on the first 
alarm, I got it a' on the back o' my head and shouthers, as ye 
see ; so I e'en scampered down, and de'il a bit looked ahint till I 
cam' here. 

Mos, And noWj Caddiej I should recommeu'^'^Qiva ^<2t^No\si^\>^ 
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of that embroidery, which' by no means adds to the splendour of 
your military accoutrements. 

Cud. I'll e'en do that, your honour ; and I'll ha'e reason to 
recollect het kail-brose for as lang as I shall ha'e to Uyo. 

[^Exit, 

Enter Dingwall and Lord Evandale. 

MoR. My Lord, I am sorry to see you here, and a prisoner. 

Lord E. Captivity, Mr Morton, is always hard to bear ! but 
were it less endurable, I am given to expect to-morrow a total 
enfranchisement. 

MoR. By death? 

Lord E. I have no other prospect. Burley has already 
dipped his hands in the blood oi men whose mean rank and ob- 
scure extraction might have saved them. I have no such shield, 
and am prepared to meet his vengeance. 

MoR. ]But Major Bellenden may surrender to preserve your 
life. 

Lord E. Never! with my consent, while there is one man to 
defend the battlements, and that man has a crust to eat. 

MoR. Hear me, my Lord. The inmates of that castle are my 
earliest, my dearest friends. I would save them from the horrors 
of an assault, which the vindictive fury of Burley will not long 
delay, and their weak means cannot withstand. You are placed 
at my disposal — and you are free I I give you life for life ; — re- 
turn to the garrison, with a safe conduct for the ladies, the Major 
and all who leave it — on condition of its instant surrender. 

Lord E. I feel your generosity ; and now we are more than 
equal. But 

Cud. ( Without.) Dinna hang back, woman, but just come 
awa' to the Captain. 

(^Enters with Jenny muffled in a plaid.) 

MoR. Why this interruption ? — Is there any alarm ? 

Cud. Na, sir ; but I ha'e brought one to speak with you, 

MoR. Who is that, Cuddie ? 

Cud. Ane o' your auld acquaintance, sir. Come, come, ye 
need na be sae bashful before auld friends, Jenny. (JPulling away 
the cloak.) There's a braw lassie— tell his honour now what ye 
were wanting to say to Lord Evandale. 

Lord E. To me ! 

MoR. What is the matter, Jenny ! You know how much I 
respect the family in TilUetudlem ; and can hardly make a request 
I will not grant, if in my power. 

Jenny. (Bursting into tears.) Bless your kind heart for saying 
sae. Tbey never needed "kindnesa ox lt\fc\i'iaJ;i\^ mair ; for they 
are like to he famished for lact oi iood. 
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MOR. Gracious Heayen ! Can it be possible ! Have the ladies 
and the Major 

Jenny. They are suffering like the lave o' us ; for they shared 
every bit and sup wi' the whole folk in the castle ; and we had nae 
time to get ony supplies in f rae the country. 

MoR. Sit down, my good girl, and compose yourself. I knew 
not of this — ^I could not know it. Cuddie, fetch refreshments — 
food — ^wine, if possible — any thing you can find. 

Cud. Whisky is gude enough for her. Ane wadna ha*e 
thought gude meal was scant among them, when the quean threw 
sae muckle kail-brose, scalding het, about my lugs. 

lExiL 
(Jenny endeavours to laugh,) 

MoR. You come, I suppose, from — from your mistress, to 
Lord Evandale Deliver your message. 

Jenny. Your honour is an auld friend, to be sure, but 

MoR. . Do not hesitate — her wishes shall be my law. 

Jenny. "VVeel,- then, ye maun ken, we're starving; and the 
auld Major has sworn that he'll not gi'e ower the house to the 
enemy, till we ha'e eaten up his auld boots,— and they are unco 
thick in the soles, forbye being teuch in the upper leather. 

MoR. Well! 

Jenny. But the worst is to come ; there's nae guiding thae 
dragoons that Claverhouse left in the Castle : for when the auld 
Major wanted them to make a sally as he ca'd it— (my mother's 
name was Sally — ^I wonder how they gi'e Christian folks' names to 
such unchristian doings!) 

Lord E. Did the scoundrels refuse to obey him? 

Jenny. Troth did they, and swore they'd gi'e up the garrison 
to the enemy, and the Major and the leddies into the bargain, pro- 
vided they got leave to gang free themselves. 

MoR. And you were sent to carry this unpleasant news to Lord 
Evandale. 

Jenny. Just e'en sae. 

MoR. But how can he help you ? He is a prisoner. 

Jenny. Weel-a-day, ayl But maybe he could mak' fair 
terms for us — or maybe he could gi'e us some gude advice, — or 
maybe he might send his orders to the dragoons to be civil, — 
or 

MoR. Or, maybe, you were to try and set him at liberty, ii 
possible. 

Jenny. Well, an' it were even sae, it wadna be the first time 
I ha'e done my best to serve ane in captivity. 

MoR. True, Jenny, and I were most ungrateful to forget 
it. You see, my Lord, the situation of your friends. With a 
mutiny in the garrison, and without provisions, it will be 
impossible to defend the place f our-aiid-\»^eu\rj "Wyax^ \q^^^* 
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There is no time to hesitate. Close with my offer, and all are 
safe. 

(C UDDiE. enters with refreshments, Jenny retires,) 

Lord E. There is indeed no alternative. I pledge my word 
the garrison shall be withdrawn. 

MOR. Prepare then to mount. A chosen band, whom I can 
trust, shall be your escort to Glasgow. And now, my Lord, 
in return for life and liberty, let me request you to bear to 
the Duk6 of Monmouth this humble petition and remonstrance. 
If the grievances therein contained are redressed, I will answer 
with my head, that this unhappy quarrel terminates without 
the shedding of one drop of blood. 

Lord E. Most willingly will I undertake the commission; 
and if I fail, it will not be for want of inclination. 

MOR. It is all we can expect or wish. Come, my Lord, 
I will conduct you safely through our lines. Yet, one word 
more : My friends — those whom on earth I must revere, are 
in that Castle — I would they knew the motives I am guided 
by. Men judge by outward actions; Heaven alone can read 
the heart. To you, my Lord, I commit the charge of unde- 
ceiving them. Tell them that Henry Morton became a rebel 
to restore the blessings of peace to his distracted country, and 
he who is most active in accomplishing this end, will best de- 
serve esteem while living, and honourable fame when dead. 

[Exeunt Morton and Lord Evandale. 

Cud. Come, Jenny, we ha'e nae time to lose. Weel, — ye^W 
think o' puir Cuddie sometimes — an honest lad that loves ye, 
Jenny. Ye'U think o' him now and then. 

Jenny. Whiles at brose-time I 

(Cuddie kisses her.) 
Jenny. De'il's in the fallow 1 He has twice the spirit o' 
Tarn Halliday, after a,\ 

[_Exeunt 

END OP ACT III. 
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SCENE I. — The Royal Camp in the neighbourhood of BothweU 
Bridge, Claverhouse's Tent conspicuous on one side. A parti/ 
of Life-Guards drawn up* Martial musiz as the curtain 
rUes, 

Claverhouse and Officers enter from the Tent A flourish of 
Trumpets and Kettledrums as the Guards present arms. 

Clav. Gentlemen, you have received your full instructions. 
The honour of leading the attack is committed to us. We 
have some character to retrieve, and shall, I hope, by our de^ 
cisive victory of to-day, efface the memory of Loudon-Hill. 

{Ti'umpets without.) 

Enter an Officer. 

Officer. A flag of truce from the insurgent army. 
Clav. Conduct him here at once. His errand will be soon 
dispatched. Time is too precious to be lost in idle conference. 

Enter Morton, accompanied by a Trumpeter, and anotJier 
Officer, bearing a flag of truce, 

Clav. Now, sir, you come from those misguided men. The 
object of your mission here ? 

MoR. It is contained in a written remonstrance, transmitted 
by Lord Evandale to the Duke of ^lonmouth. 

Clav. Then, sir, from me receive your answer, for to me his 
Grace has delegated his full powers. Some of your demands are 
not unreasonable, but we treat with suppliants only, not with 
rebels. Lay down your arms, disperse your followers, and trust 
our mercy. 

MoR. Such conduct would prove we thought ourselves the 
rebels which our enemies are pleased to term us. Our swords 
are drawn for the recovery of our just rights. We cannot sheath 
them but on a safe and honourable prospect of redress. 

Clav. Then here our conference closes. For a few min- 
utes I suspend the attack till you communicate my answer to 
your leaders. 

MoR. I shall report your offered clemency, sir, and since we 
cannot obtain an honourable peace, we must prepare to bid war 
welcome, as we may, 

(Going — Claverhouse detains him.) 

Clav. Stay, sir, one moment if you please. Gentlemen, with 

jour permission 

(To the OFriCT.^S, uil\o aU teWte^ 
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I think this is not the first time I have seen Mr Morton of Miln- 
wood. 

MOR. Nor is it General Grahame^s fault that he, or any one 
else, should now be incommoded by my presence. 

Clav. And yet your present situation proves that my pro- 
ceedings at our last meeting only squared to my duty. 

Mob. To reconcile your actions to your duty, and your duty 
to your conscience, is your affair, sir, and not mine. 

Clav. Lord Evandale insists that I have done you wrong. 
I trust I shall always distinguish between a high-minded though 
misguided gentleman, and the blood-thirsty assassins who lead 
your crazy clowns. Be assured, they will not stand our assault 
for half an hour. Consult your own safety — surrender yourself 
to me : — I can and will protect you, and have pledged myself to 
Evandale to do so. 

MOR. I should owe Lord Evandale my thanks, did not his 
scheme imply an opinion that I might be prevailed on to betray 
my trust, and sacrifice my honour to my safety. If you, sir, feel 
that you have done me wrong, and will grant me a different 
species of satisfaction — meet me in a few minutes at the west-end 
of Bothwell Bridge, and let our swords decide between us. 

[Exit with his attendants, 

Clav. I shall be happy to meet you there. A brave lad, but 
he*s a lost man, his blood be upon his own head. 

(Turns to his OFFICERS.) 
Come, gentlemen, to our posts. Should these mistaken men re- 
ject the offer I have made them, sound the attack in the king's 
name, and, as our old Scottish blazon has it — Heaven defend 
THE bight! 

{^Exeunt tvith military mtisic, 

SCENE n. — Bothwell Bridge, and the River Clyde — The insurgent 

army discovered, 

Macbriar, Paton, Maxwell, Dingwall, and other leaders, 
BuRLEY stands near the front, stdlenly leaning on his sword. As 
the scene changes, a general murmur among the insurgents breaks 
into tumult. The leaders come forward, 

Mac. I tell you, you are deceived. Morton is treacherous — 
he is gone to make terms for himself, and will desert us in the 
hour of danger. 

Pat. I will not believe it. The youth is valiant, and we 
have ever found him worthy of trust. 

Bun, Short-sighted madman ! Did he not send that silk- 
worm^that gilded trifle ol a LoTd,\« oit^Y t^rms of peace, and 
of submission ! 
Pat. He did so ; and w\iat l\veiv*i 
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Bub. What then ? But thou art blinded by an idle partiality. 
I have fought— I have watched — I have plotted — ^Where is the 
reward ? In the hour of honour this beardless youth is placed 
above me. He assumes command, and will betray us. 

(A general exclamation from the Insurgents — ) 

No, no, no ! Down with Morton. Burley shall lead us ! 
Mac. Ay, Burley shall lead us — we will follow only him. 

(^Alljoin in the different shouts of the parties, and the tU" 
muU is at its height, when) 

Morton enters. 

Mob. Hold, hold ! I command you. What means this 
ruinous disorder, and at such a moment ? 

Bur. It means that there is treachery among us, and we are 
betrayed into the hands of our enemies. 

Mob. Not so 1 not so ! — Hear me, I intreat you, for a moment. 
I bring from the enemy an offer to treat, if you incline to lay 
down your arms. I can assure you the means of making an 
honourable defence, if you are of more manly tempers. The time 
flies on — ^resolve for peace or war, but let it not be said of us in 
future days, that six thousand Scottish men in arms had neither 
the prudence to negotiate — the coward's wisdom to retreat in • 
time, nor the courage to stand their ground, and fight the battle 
through. 

{Loud shouts from Morton's party, opposed by the others. 
At this time, distant trumpets, and reports of cannon 
and musketry. An Officer on the bridge calls out — 
The enemy ! the enemy !) 

Mob. Silence your senseless clamours. Yonder the enemy 
advances on us. On maintaining that bridge against him depend 
our lives and the hope of reclaiming our laws and liberties. 
There, at least, shall one free Scotsman die in their defence. 
Let all who love their country follow Morton, 

(Rushes off to the bridge, folloioed by the Insubgents 
with loud shouts.) 



SCENE in. — An open country close to Bothwell Bridge. 

The noise and tumult of battle continues. Several of the INSURGENTS 
cross the stage, flying from the battle. 

Enter Cuddie. 

Cm>. The Lord save us I See how t\ie\«osjAK^Qitda^^ fLs&k- 
I'ng. Oar party is scattered ! The hea4"'a W eu «& \)cL'evsi. ^& ^<i"«a. 
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as I wad bite aff a sybo ! Eh, sirs! but war's a fearsome thing ! 
They'll be cunning that catch me at this wark again. 

Hnter Macbriar, Dingwall, Maxwell, Paton, and other Insur- 
gents, in full retreat from the battle — Morton following, and 
endeavouring to rally them, 

MoR. Turn, turn, my friends — ^by one bold effort the bridge 
may yet be regained. 

Mag. Heed him not ! He flies like a coward, and has left 
Burley to perish in the slaughter. 

MoR. 1 do not fly — I come to lead you to his support. Ad- 
vance boldly, and we shall yet do well. 

Mac. Follow him not, he has sold us to the enemy, — ^^disperse, 
and seek for safety. 

[Exeunt the Insurgents. 

Cud. (Looking after them,) By my faith, lads, ye*ll win the 
race, win the battle wha like. 

MoR. Cowardly hinds ! their cause is ruined for ever. 

Enter Burley. — A shot f red, and he drops his sword as wounded. 

Bur. May the hand be withered that shot the shot ! I can 
fight no longer. 

MoR. Fly, my friend, and save yourself, resistance now would 
be madly throwing away our lives. 

Bur. Henry Morton, thy courage on this fatal day has atoned 
thy former wavering, but with thee I fly not. Thy heart is with 
the dark- haired Edith ; but turn from that folly — for in exile, in 
flight, and even in death itself, shall my hand be heavy against 
that bloody and malignant house. 

MoR. What mean these threats? They never injured you — 
nor have you the power to retaliate if they had. 

Bur. Short-sighted youth ! Providence has placed a record 
in my hand, which deprives them of their rich inheritance. I 
will mete back to them their own measure of ruin and confisca- 
tion. The resistance of Tillietudlem was the main cause of our 
present scattering, and I have bound it on my soul to visit it upon 
them. 

MoR. Stay, sir, these ambiguous words compel me to de- 
mand— 

Bur. Fare-thee-well ! Time presses, I must fly to my cave 

of refuge, where man in vain would strive to assail me. Morton, 

for thy father's sake, I will trust thee with my secret*. Should 

fortune again favour our cause, seek me, and thou shalt find me 

byinquiriDg at the Houff lor Q,\3\OTra Mackell of Irongray, 

Keep the sword ready in tViy gras^, ^oxi^^x vk^ ^w^sxsi^^^vA^o 

farewell I ^^'tiw. 
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Cud. ( Who Tias been anxiously looking out.) £h, Lord safe ns ! 
Maister Harry, the dragoons are coining doon upon us ! — Flj ! flj! 
for Heayen^s sake, sir ! Mak^ for some strength, or our sodgeriDg's 
a* at an end, and for ever ! [£-ri/, hurrying off Morton. 

SCENE rV. — The inside of an old-fashioned Farm House. — A door 
at one side, and a large practicable windoio at the back of the 
scene. 

Macbriar, Paton, Dingwall, Maxwell, and eight other Insur- 
gents discovered sitting in desponding attitudes round a large 
table. 

Mac. Friends, we are mad to linger here, so near the scene 
of our defeat. We had better at once disperse, and seek refuge 
in the mountains. 

Paton. Our horses will carry us no farther without rest and 
food. We must refresh them here, if possible. 

Mag. Had Burley been supported at the Bridge, this fatal 
disaster had never happened. 

"Max. That traitor Morton is the cause of alL He fled and 
abandoned his post. 

Mac. 'Tis true ! And we are bound, should he fall into our 
hands, to revenge on him the evil he has brought on us. 

Cud. (Without.) Holloa! (Knocks at the door — All start up.) 
How's a' wi' ye, friends. Undo the door, will ye, and ye'U get a 
braw addition to your company ! 

MoR. (WitJiout.) Open, and admit two weary travellers. — 
(A short pause.) 

Mac. Pass on, whoever you are ! — We seek not your pre- 
sence— here you will find neither safety nor assistance. 

(Morton and Cuddie /orce open the tvindoic.) 

Cud. (Tiding to hold him back.) Eh! Gude save us, sir! 
they're nae friends o' ours — ^Dinna gang in — dinna gang in; — 
fiend ha'e me, an I like to venture in amang sic aiv ilUfaured 
congregation. 

MoR. Silence, Cuddie ! and follow me. 

Mac. By Heaven ! 'tis Morton himself ! 

(Morton enters through the window — goes to the table, and seati 
himself. — The insurgents range themselves on the other side, and 
gaze sternly on him, but without speaking. — Tco are placed itfter- 
wards as sentinels at the windoio.) 

Cud. (As he enters through the window.) I were weel paid for 
this intrusion now, an there suld be a pato* scalding broae on the 
fire. 
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Ding. (^Crosses roun^ hehindf and speaks to Cuddie aside,) Son 
of Mause Headrigg ! 

Cud. That's me, sure aneugh. 

Ding. Stay no longer with the traitor Morton — his hour is 
come ! Neglect not this caution— the way is open to thee — pass 
on, and tarry not. 

Cud. Troth will I, sir— and muckle obliged to ye for the 
hint. 

(DunGWALL points to the window and retires,) 

Eh ! Lord help us ! what did the chield say? They'll kill him, the 
murdering loons — they'll kill Maister Harry, and think they're 
doing a gude turn. But I'se e'en take the road back for Hamilton, 
and see an 1 canna get some o' our ain folk to bring help in time 
of needcessiiy. 

{Retires, and, during what follows, makes his escape through 
the window,) 

MoR. You bend strange countenances on me, gentlemen! 
W'hy do you deny a comrade common hospitality ? What mean 
this silence, and your threatening attitudes ? 

Mac. Traitor ! dost thou ask ? Thou hast betrayed us— thou 
art the cause of our defeat. Behold, my friendd, Providence has 
delivered him into our hands! His blood shall expiate his 
treason. 

MoR. Condemn me not so hastily. Of what am I accused? 

Mac. Hast thou not even urged peace and vile submission ? 

All. He has I he has ! 

Mac. Wouldst thou not have surrendered the army into the 
hands of Monmouth ? And wert thou not the first to desert the 
valiant Burley while he yet resisted at the bridge ? 

All. Ay, ay ! He was ! he was ! 

Mac. I saw him fly! — I saw him on the mcor— -l.is horse 
bloody with spurring, long ere the fighting had cccosccl '.ii the 
bridge. 

All. Ay, ay ! — 'Tis true ! 'tis true ! 

MoR. II you mean to bear me down with clamour, and take 
my life without hearing me, it is in your power to do so; but you 
will sin before Heaven and man by the commission of such a mur- 
der. Had those who here accuse me of flight, and revile me with 
treason, stood by my side in the battle, we should now, instead of 
being a defeated and discordant remnant, have sheathed our 
weapons in an honourable peace, or brandished them triumphantly 
after a decisive victory. 

Mac. How, traitor ! darest thou retort the reproach on us ? — 
Let him die ! (Drawing his stoord.") 
Max, Hold, hold! Slay \im "!io\,\AS5LVft \iw^ ^w&K^iR^ Vi^ 
offences. Was it not througb. tVie^ t\ia.\. laot^^N^CL^^^ ^'e.^-js^^v 
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and didst thou not protect Miles Bellenden and his garrison of 
cut-throats from our just vengeance ? 

MoR. I am proud to say you have spoken the truth in both 
instances. 

Max. And thou hast betrayed our cause for the sake of Edith 
Bellenden? 

MoR. You are incapable of appreciating my feelings towards 
that young lady ; but all that you accuse me of 1 should have done 
had she never existed. 

Mac. It is enough ! Seize on and disarm him ! 

(Morton is suddenly surrounded and disai^med before he is 
able to make any resistance.) 

Mac. Now, traitor, prepare to meet the death thou hast de- 
served. 

MoR. Strike, then, if ye dare ! I scorn to beg my life or sup- 
plicate a moment*s pause — strike, I say ! — satiate your mean un- 
manly vengeance; and the weight of my innocent blood shall lie 
heavy upon you. 

(As they are preparing to stab Morton, a noise as of the 
galloping of a horse is heard. — All make a momentary 
pause and listen,) 

Ding. {From the window.) Hark ! I hear the distant tramp 
of cavalry — they come this way. 

Mac. 'Tis but the rushing of the brook over the pebbles. 

Max. It is the sough of the wind among the bracken. 

Mob. By Heaven, it is the galloping of horse ! Should they 
come as my deliverers ! 

Mac. Pause not, my friends, but dispatch the traitor. 

Ding. The enemy ! — ^The enemy are upon us ! 

(Loud flourish of trumpets and kettle-drums.-^HALLiDAY 
and a party of the Life Guards rush in, and attack the 
Insurgents, who are speedily overpowered and driven off, 
Morton struggles with the men who hold him, and releases 
himself from them. — Cuddie jumps through the window 
and runs to Morton, embracing him in a transport of joy.) 

Cud. Where is he ? Where is he ? Where is Maister Harry ? 
Safe and sound ! 

MoR. Cuddie, my faithful fellow, am I indebted to you for 
this timely rescue ? 

Cud. Troth are ye, sir. Aha ! ye'll maybe wonder where I 
could find sae muckle thought. It*s whiles gude to seem stupid ; 
but Cuddie has nae lack o* wit when time cares for it. 

MoR. Nor courage neither, my honest fellow. But where did 
you encounter the dragoons ? 

Cud. I fell in wi' Claverhouse's TiarlY Ni\x<Wi\ "^^^ ^<5eas.% 
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Bome o* our ain folk to help ye out o' the clutches o' thae grim- 
lookiDg chiels, and there was nae time to lose ; and so, atween 
the de'il and the deep sea, I e^en thought it best to bring him in 
"wi* me, for he*ll be wearied wi' felling folk the night, and the 
mom*s a new day ; and Monmouth gi'es quarter for asking ; sae 
baud your head abune, and I'se warrant we*ll a' do weel aneugh 
yet. 

Enter Claverhouse. 

Clav. Is Morton safe ? 

Cud. Troth is he, your honour. Nae sae muckle as a hair o' 
his head singit. 

Clav. Remove that honest lad, and treat him civilly. 

Cud. a braw gude e*en to your honour, and mony thanks to 
ye. I should like to see thae gentlemen gang first — and now they 
may e'en taV Cuddie where they like, now that Maister Harry is 
in ceevil custody. 

Clav. Secure your prisoners, Halliday ; make a memorandum 
of the business, and be ready to mount in five minutes. See that 
the men look well to their horses ; and let my groom wash Wild- 
blood's back with some vinegar— the saddle has touched him a 
little. 

[Exeunt Haluday and Dragoons, with Cuddie. 

Clav. I rejoice, Mr Morton, that, through the blundering 
gallantry of your servant, we arrived in time to save you. You 
are now my prisoner, but your captivity shall neither be long nor 
rigorous. A short banishment from Scotland will expiate the sum 
total of your offences. Are you content with this ? 

MoR. It were madness in me to reject terms so favourable, 
when my honour is no longer implicated, and worse than ingra- 
titude not to thank you, sir, for this timely interference. But 
what right have I to General Grahame's protection now, more 
than when I first met him ? 

Clav. And narrowly escaped the consequences, you will 
say ? I will answer you frankly. At first I mistook your char- 
acter—now I know you better ; and there is that about you which 
I respect in an enemy as much as I esteem in a friend. Lord 
Evandale, too, owes yoii his life, and has bound me to aid him in 
proving his gratitude. 

MoR. His Lordship owes me nothing. On the score of mu- 
tual service we at least are equal ; but I should be proud to thank 
him for the interest he has taken in my fate. 

Clav. You will see him in Edinburgh. He rode off imme- 
diately after the battle, to convey the first news of our victory to 
his intended bride. 
MoR. Is he on the point ol mwrvo^^^ \-V^\i'l 
Clav. Yes ; with the ia\r E.d\t\iTid\eTi^^\v. 
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MoR. Edith Belleuden ! Can it be possible ? Has she con- 
sented ? 

Clav. Unquestionably— the day is fixed. Since the loss of 
their estate, Lady Margaret and her grandaughter have suffered 
much distress, from which the delicate kindness of Evandale has 
in some measure relieyed them. 

MoR. The loss of their estate? 

Clav. Yes ; in the sacking of Tillietudlem, by your friend 
Burley, the will of the late Earl of Torwood was lost, the estate 
seized by the. next heir at law, Basil Olifant, I think, the rascal 
calls himself, and, from wealth and splendour, I grieve to say, 
that truly loyal family have been reduced to poverty. 

MoR. Now, then, I understand the ambiguous threats of Bur- 
ley ; he has the deed in his possession. At what time, sir, must 1 
appear before the council ? 

Clav. At noon, to-morrow. 

MoR. General, I am now a suitor to you, and my request is 
a strange one. 

Clav. Name it, sir, without reserve. 

MoR. The document you mention is not lost ; I know who 
holds possession of it. I can recover it, and thus restore their 
just inheritance to those whom most on earth I value. The recol- 
lection of this one act will cheer my future days, wherever I am 
doomed to pass them. Give me my liberty for four-and-twenty 
hours — ^I will accomplish this, or lose my life. 

Clav. At once I grant it, sir. You shall have arms — the 
swiftest charger in my troop, and a party to back you, if you re- 
quire it. 

MoR. No, I must go alone ; numbers would impede, not aid 
my purpose. A horse and arms are all I ask for. Within the 
time I mentioned, I will surrender myself up at your quarters in 
Edinburgh ; but how shall I thank you for this generous confi- 
dence? What pledge can I propose? 

Clav. The honour of a gentleman and a soldier, I ask no 
other, nor could you offer any of a higher value. Come, sir, let 
U3 not lose a moment. I will myself see your horse prepared, and 
may success attend you. [Exit Claverhouse. 

MoR. 1 was not prepared for this. Yet Evandale is worthy 
of her, and if she is happy, why should 1 repine ? Yes, Edith, 
though the rebel Morton be effaced from your remembrance, one 
last important service he will render you — pronounce a fervent 
blessing on your union — and then, with one bitter sigh to tho 
memory of his extinguished hopes — banish himself from his 
native land for ever. [Exit Morton. 
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SCENE I. — An Apartment in Lady Margaret^ s Mansion in 

Edinburgh, 

Enter Major Bellenden and Ladt Margaret. 

MajoU B. Well, sister, as this marriage contract you say is 
to be signed to-morrow, and my presence is necessary, I shall 
certainly stay in Edinburgh till it is settled, though I am rather 
anxious to get back to my old house at Chamwood. I daresay 
the scoundrels have played the very devil there in my absence. 

Lady M. Brother, your presence, as the male representative 
of the family is indispensable ; but I cannot account for Edith's 
increased dejection as the time approaches. 

Major B. I think I could — (aside) — but it's no matter. I 
once, to be sure, thought differently for Edith, but Evandale's 
a worthy lad, and — 

Ladt M. And his alliance most desirable. Consider, brother, 
we are no longer what we were, when his most sacred Majesty 
partook of his disjune. 

Major B. Ah I Well, sister, times are changed to be sure, 
80 we must e'en be content as we may ; the young couple shall 
have my blessing with all my heart. Poor Henry I I am sorry 
for him ; but, eh ! here comes Evandale, so I shall leave you to- 
gether. He comes, I suppose, to talk to you about the ceremony, 
and all that, so you shall have a tete-a-tete. An old bachelor 
cuts but a silly figure on these occasions. 

[Exit, 

Enter Jj)BD Evandale. 

Lady M. My Lord, I rejoice to see you. 
Lord E. I hope my coming has not driven the worthy Major 
away. 

Lady M. Not so, my Lord. My brother, as well as the 
whole family, is fully sensible of your claims to our respect and 
gratitude. 

Lord E. For any trifling service I may have rendered you. 
Lady Margaret, am I not repaid too richly by the prospect of 
your alliance ? But where is Edith ? 1 hoped to find her with 
your Ladyship. 

Ladt M, Til send her to you immediately, and then return 
to superintend the preparationa lot \»-T£vorca^. 1 wish the en- 
tertainm ont for the evening to "be aa xl^mVj %&^Q^^^\a.^^ ^iwaa 
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order as when his most sacred Majesty honoured my poor Tower 
of Tillietudlem, by partaking of his du^June therein. 

lExU Lady Margaret. 
TiORD E. The crisis of my fate is now arrived, and on this 
interview with Edith, all my future plans depend. I have the 
warmest sanction of her friends — ^her»own consent too — yet still, 
doubts which I cannot conquer, spite of my desire to do so, im- 
press on me the conviction that she gives^ her hand a sacrifice 
to duty, but that the heart accompanies not the gift. I will 
speak plainly, and learn her real sentiments, without disguise. 
Should what I suspect prove true, never will I be a bar to her 
happiness, but I will subdue my own passion, though I should 
sacrifice my peace of mind for ever. 

(Enter Edith.) 

Miss Bellenden, I fear you will consider my present visit an 
unnecessary intrusion. 

(Lord Evandale hands chairs^ and tJiey both sit down.) 

It may, it must appear strange to you, that when every thing 
appears favourable to my wishes, I should still express a doubt 
that your approaching union with one so little worthy of you, 
may not secure your happiness as effectually as it will mine. 

Edith. My Lord, I — I scarcely understand you. 

Lord E. Edith, I will speak plainly, and entreat you to re- 
ply with equal candour. It may spare us both much future 
misery. If you have yielded to a sense of duty, and 

Edith. t)o not think me capable of dealing with you imjustly. 
Lord Evandale merits such usage from no one, and least of all 
from her whom he has honoured with his regard. Give me but time 
— I will endeavour to be all you wish, nothing shall excite your 
complaints, no idle recollections intervene to prevent the a^ec- 
tionate discharge of my duty, no vain illusions recal the memory 
of other days. 

Lord E. Edith, you treat me like a child. If you repent 
your engagement, say so, and you are free ; but deal with me as 
a man, and forbear this cruel trifling. 

Edith. Press me, then, no farther It cannot be ^Take 

all that I can give, my warmest regard, my devoted friendship ; 
I will love you as a sister ; I will serve you as a bondswoman, 
but never, never speak to me more of marriage. 

Lord E. The die then is cast ! My fondest hopes are 
vanished, and on the very eve of their completion. 

Edith. Forgive me, my Lord ! — forgive me I — I have dealt 

untruly by you 1 have deceived myself and you, and I almost 

merit your contempt. I must break a solemn engagement, 
but I felt not the misery it would cause me. I knew not the state 
of my own feelioga, I am not inBensMe to '50\a mwX.^ \sv^\jRi^\^ 
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but, before I knew you, I had no longer a heart to bestow. You 
have my friendship, my highest regard, my most sincere gratitude, 
you have more, you have my solemn word and faith, but — oh ! 
forgive me I You have not my love, and I cannot marry you 
without a sin. 

Lord E. Compose yourself, dearest Edith, and listen to me. 
The object of my love was to promote your happiness —I have 
sworn to do it, and no selfish feeling shall prevent me. Never 
more will I importune you on the subject. Trust all to me. I 
will immediately seek an interview with Lady Margaret ; though 
to have called you mine, was the fondest, almost the earliest wish 
of my heart, I shall know how to derive consolation from my dis- 
appointment, and though I cannot win yoiur love, I will at least 
prove myself worthy of your esteem. 

lExit Lord Evandale. 

Edith. Noble, generous man ! Why did an evil destiny lead 
him to fix his thoughts on one who had it not in her power to 
requite such true, disinterested love. My heart is relieved from 
a painful burthen that almost overwhelmed it! Now, Henry! 
though fate has placed a bar between us, and we may never meet 
again, I may at least think of you without a crime, and indulge 
the memory of our attachment without a pang of conscience for 
neglected duties. 

SCENE II. — The Linn of Liiiklater, — On each side rude and 
precipitous rocks, — A mountain cataract descends into a glen in 
the centre, — A natural Bridge, formed of a felled tree^ crosses 
the fall, very high, — On one side a Cavern, with afire. 

BuRLEY discovered asleep. His sword drawn, laying beside him. 
Morton appears on the opposite side, led by a BOY, tvho, beckon- 
ing him to follow, crosses the Bridge. Morton does so, dismisses 
his guide, and descends to the front. 

MoR. This then, is his retreat, and truly did he say, it were 
difficult for man to assail him here. But I must arouse him — 
Soft, he stirs ! 

Bur. (Asleep,) Ay I Strike again — heed not his groans, 
nor his grey hairs I — how?— do ye shrink back, cowards ! Ha! 
who seizes me ? — who binds my hands? Bear me where ye will, 
I will avouch the deed. (Rushes from the cavern,) Ha ! Who 
art thou? 

MoR. Henry Morton. Do you not know me? 

Bur. Thy features are engraved on my heart, and few but 

the son of Silas Morton durst have followed me hither. Seest 

tbou that draw bridge of natuxei' a o^ii coi^Xxxx^ilvoii? One spurn of 

liiy foot, and it is overwlieliiied m ^)ci^ «Ja:3^\i^«y« ^\J\^$^^^\55f^« 
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men on the farther side stand at defiance, and leaving enemies 
on this, at the mercy of one who never met his equal in single 
fight ! 

MoR. Of such defences I should have thought you would 
now have little need. 

Bur. Little need ! — when incarnate fiends are leagued against 
me on earth, and — ^but it matters not — enough that I like my 
place of refuge, and would not exchange its rude ribs of lime- 
stone rocks for the fair chambers of the Earls of Torwood, with 
their broad bounds and barony. 

MoR. It was of those possessions I came to speak. You 
have a document, the loss of which deprives Lady Margaret Bel- 
lenden, and her granddaughter, of their lawful property, and in 
favour of that base oppressive apostate, Basil Olifant. 

Bur. Saystthouso? 

MoR. I do say so ! — and, face to face, you will not now deny 
what you have before vouched. 

Bur. And suppose I deny it not? — Dost thou still hope to 
possess the dark-haired girl, with her wide and rich inheri- 
tance? 

MoR. I have no such hope. 

Bur. And for whose sake* then, hast thou undertaken this ? 

MoR. For the sake of Lord Evandale, and that of his intended 
bride. 

Bub. Then, as my soul liveth, thou art — ^to wear a beard, to 
back a horse, and draw a sword — the tamest and most gall-less 
puppet that ever sustained injury unavenged. What I Thou 
womdst help that accursed Evandale to the arms of the woman 
thou lovest ! — ^Thou wouldst endow them with wealth, and scatter 
roses in their path I 

MoR. Even so, sir — and, for my own feelings, I am answer- 
able to none but Heaven ! 

Bur. Hear me, son of mine ancient comrade— If thou wert 
suitor for thyself to this Edith Bellenden, and wert willing to go 
hand in hand with me, with zeal equal to thy courage, thou 
shouldst have the means this document a£PordB to put in her pos- 
session the lands of her fathers! — ^The maiden loved thee, and 
thou her. 

MoR. I will not dissemble with you, even to gain a good end. 
I came to persuade you to do an act of justice to others — not to 
obtain any selfish object of my own. 

Bub. You refuse my proffer, then? 

MoR. I do. — —Would you prove yourself, as you are desir- 
ous to be thought, a man of honour and conscience, at once 
restore that parchment to Lord Evandale, to be used for the 
advantage of the lawful heir. 

Bun. Sooner shall it thus peTiaVi lot Gvcx\ t:;;^ \ 
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MoR. Nay, then, you drivtf me to extremity, and thus I force 
you to be just. 

(BURLEY is about to throw the Parchment into the fire, — 
Morton springs upon him, grapples with him, and 
obtains it,) 
Bub. Thou hast my secret — ^thou must be mine, or die I 
MoR. I contemn your threats. I pity you, and leave you. 
(BuRLEY rushes past Morton — ascends the rocks — pushes 
down the bridge, which falls into the cataract below — and 
drawing hissword^ stands in an attitude of defiance.) 
Bub. Thou hast no option ; now thou art at bay — fight ! 
yield ! or die ! 

MoR. I will not fight with the man who saved my father's 
life — I have- never yet learned to say the words / yield — and my 
life I will rescue as I best can. 

(Morton leaps across the chasm, and disappears on tlie 
other side. — Burley gazes after him in all the frenzy of 
disappointed rage, — The scene closes immediately,) 

SCENE III.--A Hall, 
Enter Halliday and two Dragoons with Cuddie. 

Hal. There, my lad — you must remain here for the present, 
till your turn comes. — ^The council are very busy to-day with the 
other prisoners, but theyUl soon dispatch them. 

Cud. Lord forgive, us, Sir! maun I gang afore the council. 
A puir body like me, in presence o' sae mony braw lords and 
gentles ! And there^s my mither, puir auld saul, come on the 
tramp a' the way frae Glasgow, to see to gar me testify, as she 
ca*s it — ^that is to say, confess, and be hanged. But de'il tak^ 
me, an they mak^ sic a guse o^ Cuddie, if I can do better. 

Hal. Don't be down-hearted, my lad — you'll get off cheap 
enough if you can keep your tongue quiet. 

[Exit Halliday. 

Cud. De^il a fear o* me, an auld Mause disna pit her finger 
in the pie. 

Enter Jenny Dennison. 

Jenny. Whare is he! — Eh! Cuddie, Cuddie! my bonny 
man ! I ran like wild, when I saw them dragging ye through 
the streets, awa' up to be justifeed. 

Cud. Hout, woman ! dinna talk that way. Tse no inclina- 
tion to be made a martyr o', at that gate. But how's a' wi* ye 
the noWf Jenny— ye're gay and gle^ wieugh now — and how's my 
Lady and Miss Edith ? 

Jenny. No so weel aat\iey We \ie^Ti,Qt«Q^\\i^» ^\i^\ss^ 
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young Leddie'js to be married the mom ; and to my mind she has 
unco little wull till't. But whare is your Maister, Cuddie— Mr 
Henry Morton ? 

Cud. Troth, he's just a prisoner like myseV. Eh, sirs! but 
he's a braw soldier, Maister Harry I O an ye had but seen him 
doun at the brig there ; fleeing about like a fleeing dragon, to gar 
folk fecht that had unco little wull till't. There was he, and that 
dour chiel they ca' Burley. My certes I if twa men could ha'e 
won a field, we wadna ha'e gotten our skins paid that day. 

Enter Mause. 

Mause. O I hinny,. hinny I glad, and sorry, and proud and 
humbled am I, a' in ane and the same instant, to see my bairn 
gaun to testify gloriously with his mouth in council, as he did 
with his weapon in the field. 

Cud. Whisht, whisht, mither I Odd, ye daft auld wife, is 
this a time to speak o' thae things ? I tell ye, I'll testify neither 
ae gate or anither. I ha'e spoken to Mr Foundtext, and I'll tak' 
the declaration, or whatever they ca't ; and we're a' to win free 
afif if we do that. He's gotten life for himsel' and a' his folk ; 
and that's a minister for my siller. I like nane o' your sermons 
that end in a psalm at the Grassmarket. 

Mause. O Cuddie, man I laith wad I be they suld hurt ye ; 
but mind, my bonny bairn, ye ha'e battled bravely for the gude 
cause, and dmna let the fear o' hanging withdraw ye frae it 
now. 

Cud. Houfc, tout, mither ! I ha'e fought e'en owre muckle 
already ; and, to speak plain, I'm wearied o* the trade. I ha'e 
swaggered wi' a thae arms, and muskets, and pistols, and buff- 
coats, and bandaliers, lang aneugh, and I like the pleugh-paidle 
a hantle better. I ken naething suld gar a man fecht, (that's to 
say when he's no angry,) by and out-taken the dread o' being 
hanged or killed if he turns back« 

Mause. But, Cuddie, dear 

Cud. Awa', awa', mither ; dinna ye see the folk waiting for 
me ? Never fash yersel' about me ; I ken how to turn this far 
better than ye do. Jenny, tak' her awa' wi' ye, like a gude 
lassie. 

Jenny. Troth will I, Cuddie ; and I'll gi'e her some gude het 
brose ; and I'll keep some for yersel', gin your examination's ower 
— ^ye ken ye aye liket your brose het. 

Cud. £h, woman, it's no time for daffing now ! 

Enter Halliday. 

Hal. Come along, my lad. Tom, take away thoea "^oxasx^. 
Jenny, Indeed, Mr Halliday, but ye'xe a ^^^\. \s:i^^ "ass^ \ 
but Cuddie will he even wi' ye yet, an lie auce ^m'^ ^^"^^ ^^"^^ ^ ^'^'^ 
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clutches. Good-bye, Cuddie ; say ony thing they like to help ye 
aff free ; and Til take care o* auld Mause — and yell come down 

to our house — and ye*ll mind your promise to m^rry me — and 

Cud. The deevil^s in the lass^to be bleezing awa' there about 
marriage, an the job is first how we are to win by hanging. 

[Eoceunt, Jenny and Mause on one side — Cuddie on the 
other. 

SCENE IV.— rA« Council 

Claverhouse as President. 

Clav. Is the record concerning Mr Henry Morton enrolled in 
the proceedings of the day ? 
Clerk. It is, sir. 
Clav. 'Tis well, sir. Call in the other prisoner. 

{An Officer goes to the door and brings in Cuddie, 
guarded by two Halberdiers.) 

Clav. Stand forward, and answer faithfully whatever ques- 
tions you are asked. Mr Clerk, proceed with his examination. 

Clerk. Were you at the Battle of Bothwell Bridge ? 

Cud. An it like yer honour *-I wad say — that is, no — if ye 
wad please — I crave a little time to think ; for I promise ye I'm 
in an unco kippage. 

Clerk. Were you at the Battle of Bothwell Bridge? 

Cud. I'll no just say — but that it may be possible — that I might 
ha'e been there. 

Clerk. Answer directly, sir— yes or no? You know you 
were there. 

Cud. It's no for me to contradict your Lordship's Grace's 
honour. 

Clerk. Once more, sir, were you there — yes or no ? 

Cud Dear sir, how can ane mind precisely whare they ha'e 
been a' tlie days o' their life ? 

Clav. Speak to the point at once, you knave, if you would 
keep in a whole skin. I)o you think we can stand here all 
day, to be turning and dodging with you, like greyhounds after 
a hare? 

Cud. Aweeel, then, since naething else will please ye, write 
down that I canna deny but I was there. 

Clav. Well, sir, and do you think the rising on that occa- 
sion was rebellion or not ? 

Cud. I'm no just free to gi'e my opinion, sir, on what might 
cost my neck ; but I doubt it will bo found very little better. 

Clav. Better than wbat *J 

Cud, Just than rebeWion, ina yo\tt C3iT?k.^^^>Mi\3Lwa ^-e!^ U. 
Clav. Well, sir, that's BpeaWn^XjoXVY^Y^-cxj^^^* K\A^^>^^\^ 
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content to accept of the King's pardon, and to pray for his Ma- 
jesty ? 

Cud. Blythely, sii*, and drink his health, too, when the ale's 
glide. 

Clav. What brought you into such a scrape, my honest 
friend ? 

Cup. Just ill example, sir, and a daft auld jaud of a mithcr, 
wi' reverence ta your Lordship's honour. 

Clav. Why, truly, friend, I think you are not likely to com- 
mit treason on your own score. Make out his free pardon, and 
set him at liberty. 

Cud. Heaven bless your honour! Hands aff! — (Tb the 
Dragoons.) — I'm a free man ! Ye ha'e naething mair to say to 
me, gentlemen. Mony thanks to yer honours. But, if your 
Grace pleases, I'll just tak' the pardon awa' wi* me I ha'e testi- 
feed to some tune the day, or tlie deevil's in't. They'll be wiser 
than I tak' them for that get's Cuddie into sic a mess o' deevil- 
dom again. 

[Exit. 

Clav. Gentlemen, our business for the day is ended. We 
meet to-morrow at the usual hour. 

As they all go off, enter Lord Evandale. 

Lord E. Morton has returned. 

Clav. Has he succeeded? 

Lord E. He has. The deed which restores lady Margaret 
to her estate is in his possession. He tendered it to me, but I 
prevailed on him, though with evident reluctance, to deliver it up 
in person. 

Clav. Then he knows not of your mediation in his favour, 
and his probably approaching happiness ? 

Lord E. I gave no hint of it, but our presence will be neces- 
sary. 

Clav. I attend you. Evandale, the singular generosity of 
} our present conduct is beyond all praise. 

Lord E. Judge not so harshly of mankind, as to think such 
actions singular. I claim no merit for a trifling sacrifice of sel- 
fish feelings, and envy not those who purchase their own happi- 
ness at the price of others' misery. 

J[Ex€Wlt. 

SCENE THE LAST. — An Apartment in Lady Margaret's 

House, 

Lady Margaret and Edith. 

Lady M. My dearest child, do not give way to melancholy, I 
own' it would have made my old age happy t<i\i»\^^^^\i'^ws.\si»rcsfc^ 
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to Lord Evandale, but he has explained all to me 
cannot be, regrets are useless. 

Edith. Madam, I do not deserve your tender in 
have acted inconsistently to Lord Evandale — most u 
to you. I have given up my heart to a feeling I ou- 
subdued. I am doomed to misery, but I deserve i 
will repine. 

Enter Major Bellenden. 

IMajor B. Sister, here is a gentleman withoui- 
times I might have called him a friend — who entronu 
utes' conversation with you, on a subject of the hus. 
Shall I introduce him ? 

Lady M. Certainly, brother. Edith, my love, yu. 
retire to your apartment. 

Major B. t^o, no ; her presence is necessary to^ 
(Goes to the centre door, and returns Ui. 
Lady M. Mr Morton here V 
Edith. Henry ! 

MoR. I feel. Lady Margaret, that my present . 
lost unwelcome one, and a few moments shall relicn 
^fore the late unhappy circumstances which have i 
bal influence on my future fortunes, I washonoiu 
4ice and the friendship of your family. FortuiK 
oled me in some degree to prove my gratitude. Tl 
+he important document which restores to you yo 
Cu- 1 place it in your hands with an exulting ^ 
ha'e been ablate this as the proudest moment of nr 
Clerk. -^My child! my dearest Edith! for you 
were there. 

Cud. It's no for mt .Prom you, sir, I have i 
honour. ^ - not think I hav- 

Clerk. Once more, sur, were youJaed be cheer 
Cud Dear sir, how can ane mind ^ 
been a' the- days o' their life? i\ Henr> 

Clav. Speak to the point at once, you\__pc.r 
keep in a whole skin. I)o you think we >,,jg^ ^, 
day, to be turning and dodging with you, like ^ v 
a hare? 

Cud. Aweeel, then, since naething else will i 
down that I canna deny but I was there. 

Clav. Well, sir, and do you think the risiug 
sion was rebellion or not? 

Cud. Tm no just free to gi'e my opinion, sir, 
cost my neck ; but I doubt it will bo found very 1 
Clav. Better than 'w\\at*^ 
Cud. Just than xebeWion, ua yoxa ^t^n^^'^Xv^wm 
Claw Well, bit, thaVft B^^e^kVn^ \^ \Xv^^v\^\>^ 
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TiADY M. Jenny, come forward! Do you wish to marry 
Cuthbert HeadriggV 

Jennv. Yes — if it please your Ladyship. 

Lady M. 1 shall not withhold my consent, — and you, C uddie, 
shall be reinstated in the farm you held on the mains of Tillie- 
tudlera. 

Cud. Heaven bless your Leddyship. Didna I tell ye, Jenny, 
I ken'd how to manage it? 

Jenny. Ay, Cuddie, but ye maun always tak' my advice in 
future. Naebody has better sense when ye crack wi' ane a bit 
ower yer affairs, but ye suld never do ony thing aff hand out o' 
yer ain head. 

Cud. Ane wad think it^s true ; for I had aye some carline or 
anither to gar me gang their gate instead o* my ain. There was 
first my mither, puir auld body, that didna let me ca' my saul 
my ain — then there was my Leddy there, and she quarrelled, and 
pulled me twa ways at ance, as if ilk ane had an end o^ me, like 
Punch and the Deevil rugging about the baker at the fair — and 
now, I ha'e gotten a wife, and she^s like to tak^ the guiding o^ me 
a' thegither. 

Lady M. And now. General Grahame, we will, if you please, 
partake of a small collation, such as this poor house has been able 
to provide. Deeply do I regret that circumstances have not per- 
mitted me to arrange it in the same order as when his most sacred 
Majesty honoured my Tower of Tillietudlem by partaking of his 
disjune therein. 

Clav. I shall attend you to the festive board. Lady Margaret, 
with unfeigned satisfaction. The happiness of your family circle 
now appears perfect. I trust it may never again be blighted by 
the demon of civil discord ; and that the swords of our gallant 
countrymen may sleep peacefully in their scabbards, till called 
upon to repel invasion, or chastise the insolence of Foreign 
Enemies. 
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SCENE L—View of Edinburgh fro^n the King's Park* 

As the Curtain rises, a distant drum is heard, George Staunton 
and the Porteous Conspirators discovered listening, 

Staun. Away, away! Our enterprise is accomplished — Por- 
teous is no more, and the spirit of Wikon is revenged I But, hark ! 
authority is once more uppermost, and most powerful. Disperse ! 

(^Drum heard again. Exeunt Conspirators.) 
I am weary of this wretched life, and would not fly, nor seek to 
save myself, but for the sake of my poor — dear girl ! To what 
misery hast thou linked thyself ; yet must I save her ; but how ? 
Her lodgings are deserted ; neither Margery nor Madge are to 
be seen I Effie has returned to her f ather^s house ; and as yet 
she knows not of her deadly peril. She has engaged her sister 
to meet me in secret this evening, but, beset as 1 am, I dare not 
venture so near to human habitation ! Could I but find means 
to despatch a messenger ; yet how that can be done, when all 
will be vigilance and pursuit, I can scarce determine. 

Enter Reuben Butler. 

Reub. Good morning, sir. You are on the hill early. 
Staun. I have business here. 

* This Scene does not appear in the original Drama by Dibden. In 
the present edition it has received a fe^7 emendations, so as to bring it 
ioto harmony with what follows. 
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Kel'B. 1 do not doubt it, sir; I trust you will forgive my 
hoping it is of a proper kind. 

Staun. Sir, 1 never forgive impertinence ; nor can I conceive 
"wbat title you have to hope anything about what iu no way con- 
cerns you. 

Keub. Conscious as I am of a pure motive, it wore better I 
should incur your contempt for speaking, than the conviction of 
my own conscience for remaining silent. 

Staun. In the name of mischief, what have you to say ? — 
though whom you take me for, or what earthly concern you can 
have with me, a stranger to you, I cannot guess. 

Reub. From the agitation in your manner, which I observed 
before our meeting, you are about to violate a law, to commit a 
crime that 

Staun. What think you is my purpose here ? 

Reub. Self-destruction ! 

Staun. Your meaning, sir, I dare say, is excellent ; but I am 
not in this place with violent intentions against any one. I may 
be bad enough, but I am here to save life, not to take it away. 
If you wish to spend your time rather in doing a good action, than 
in talking about you know not what, I'll give you an oppor- 
tunity. 

(^Goes up, and points off,) 
Do you see yonder craig to the right, over which appears the 
chimney of a lone house? Go thither — enquire for one Jeanie 
Deans, daughter of the good-man ; — let her know he she wots of 
cannot meet her as proposed, but tell her she must meet me, at 
the Hunter's Bog to-night, as the moon rises behind St ^thony's 
Chapel, or she will make a desperate man of me. 

Reub. Who are you, sir, that dare charge me with such a 
message? 

Staun. I am the devil, sir ; ay, call me whatever name you 
choose, you shall not find an appellation more odious to him that 
bears it, than is mine own. I have told you who and what I am, 
— what is your name ? 

Reub. Reuben Butler. 

Staun. The assistant of the schoolmaster at Liberton? 

Reub. The same. 

Staun. Ah ! the very man we stopped last night ; — should he 

recognise me — no matter ! Go your way, and do mine errand ; 

do not look after me : I will neither descend through the bowels 

of the rocks, nor vanish in a flash of fire ; and yet the eye that 

seeks to trace my motions, shall have reason to curse it was ever 

shrouded by eye-lid or eye -lash. Begone, and look not behind 

you ; — tell Jeanie Deans, that when the moon rises, I shall expect 

to meet her at Nicol MuachaVa C^co^, \>^\i^^\}a. ^^ Anthony's 

Well. N^^vx. 
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Keub. Can it be possible! can a profligate, such as the 
tone and manner of this stranger too surely speak he is, have the 
power to command my plighted true love — my future wife, at an 
hour so unreasonable, and a place so improper — a spot rendered 
frightful and unhallowed by suicide and murder ! x et I will do 
his bidding, nor, without further proof, doubt the afFectioos of 
niy dear Jeanie. [^Exit. 

SCENE U.—Exterior of David Deans' Collage and 

Byre, 

Enter Jeanie Deans from the Cottage. 

Jean. The evening advances. Where can my sister stay? 
Oh, Effie, dear Effie! I fear to think of what your dreams 
disclose; she never stay'd sae late. What will our father 
say ? I hope he^ll no come in before her. Hark ! sure 'tis her 
song. 

Effie. (Sings without) 

The elfin knight sat on the brae, 
The broom grows bonny, the broom grows fair, 

And by there came lilting? a lady so gay, 
And we daurna gang down to thn broom nae main 

Enter Effie Deans. 

Jean. Effie, where ha*e you been sae late ? 

Effie. (Sighing J) Been? No- where. 

Jean. No- where ! I wish a' may be right. 

Effie. Weel, I'm sure 1 never ask you what brings the Laird 
of Dumbiedikes here, glowering like a wull-cat ! 

Jean. He comes to see our father. 

Efhe. And Dominie Butler, does he come to see our father? 
Ah, Jeanie, Jeanie ! (Sings,) 

Through the kirk-yard 
I met wi' the laird, 
The silly pnir body he said me nae harm \ 
But jnst ere 'twas dark, 
I met wi' the clerk 

Why, Jeanie, Jeanie, girl, in tears ! 

Jean. Effie, Effie! if you learn foolish songs, you might at 
least make kinder use of them. 

Effie. And so I might, dear girl ; and I wish, alas, I had 
never learned them ; and I wish I had never come here, and 
that my tongue had been blistered or ever I had vexed yoiu 

Jean, yever mind that ; I cannoi \>^ mMok ^^iLVii ^^ ^sx^- 
thing you say to nie ; but oh \ do not— ^o Tio\» 'S^^ ovs:^\si^^i:^. 
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This is no the first time we have spoken thus ; consider your 
long absence, and your illness, since your return hame frae 
staying wi' our cousin Saddletree, at Edinburgh. Our father 
thought what you seemed to have suffered had made you less 
wild, and — I cannot talk on't. 

(^Weeps, and retires afeto paces.) 

Effie. Tis cruel to remind me of that! I but assume 
this cheerfulness to drown sad recollection. (Apart) Oh! 
why did I not formerly, why can I not yet make a mend of 
so good a sister. Good — yes, she would hold me no better 
than the ground beneath her feet, did I confess. {SigJis.) 

Jean. Sister ! Effie ! 

Effie. Forgive me! I will try to deserve it. I will not 
vex our father, I will not ; and were there as many dances as 
there are stars in a frosty night, I'd go to them no more. 

Jean. Dances, sister ! 

Enter David Deans. 

Deans. Dances ! Dances, said ye, ye limmers ? I daur ye 
again to name sic a word. 'Tis a dissolute and profane pas- 
time, and, as that singular, worthy body, Peter Walker, the 
packman at Bristo Fort, wad say, better to be born a cripple, 
like Bessie Bowie, begging bawbees, than daur to fike and 
fling at pipers* wind or fiddlers' squeaking. Awa' wi*t, awa* 
wi't, I say. 

(They are going out in tears — lie seems to relent^ and after 
kindly embracing them^ they exeunt into Cottage.) 
The loss o' my puir wife is a sair hindrance to the weelf are o' 
thae lasses. Would they were baith weel sped. Effie, my 
darling, nae ane comes to seek her hand; but Jeanie — a gooa 
girl, Jeanie — ^let me see, there's Dominie Butler, his Latin may 
be gude, the lad's no bad, but then he has nae gear — waes me, 
he nas nae gear ! — ^There's Dumbiedikes, a laird too, if he 
could but find in his heart to speak, she might find out his 
meaning. Let them but wed gude men, and^-^Eh ! here is 
Dumbiedikes. 

Enter the Laird of Dumbiedikes, dressed something "between a 
Lcwlander and a Highlander^ with a laced cocked hat over 
a characteristic wig, and an empty pipe in his hand* Jeanie 
Deans re-enters, and David Deans retires, as Dumbiedikes 
advances, 

Du3iB. Jeanie ; I say, Jeanie, woman, it's a braw day out- 
hje, and the roads are no that ill for boot-hose. 
Jean, That's much for him *, mox^ \.\\^vi Ikft wer said to me 
before, 
DmiB, Jeame I 
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Jeak. (Aside J) What will he say next, I wonder ? Weel, 
Laird? 

Dumb. Jeanie, woman, I'm thinking — ^I'm just thinking — 
there's your f aither. 

Deans. {Coming forward,) Jeanie, ye'U do weel to listen 
to this gude lad, the Laird o' Dumbi(Klikes. He's no like his 
f aither. 

Dumb. No a bit. 

Deans. Nae profane company keeper. 

Dumb. I keep nae company. Oh, Jeanie. 

Deans. Nae drinker! 

Dumb. (Holding up his emi^ty pocket flask,) Kane I 

Deans. Nae swearer. 

Dumb. If I am, ru be^— 

Deans. Laird ! 

Dumb. Eh ? David, that was a mistake. 

Deans. Nae frequenter o* music-houses or play-houses. 

Dumb. I hate a play-house, for I never see'd ane in a' my 
days. 

Deans. And though he cleaves to the warld and the warld's 
gear owre muckle, yet 

Enter Mr Babtholine Saddletree. 

Sadd. Jeanie, lassie, there's somebody wantin^ ye out-bye. 

[Exit Jeanie. 
Gude momin' Laird. Yer servant, Mr Deans. 

Deans. Gude momin', Mr Saddletree. 

Sadd. Awfu' times these, Mr Deans; awfu' times! awfu' 
times! As for me, ony wit that ever t had, may be said to 
have abandoned me, sa^ that I may sometimes think myself 
as ignorant as if I were inter rusticos. Here, when I arise in 
the morning, the mob maun get up and string Jock Forteous 
to a dyester's pole. 

Dumb. Hang a man without leave o' the magistrates ? Oh, 
Jeanie, wom 

Sadd. Ay, Laird, its a kittle piece o' wark. I'm o' opinion, 
and so I believe will my learned mend, Mr Cross-my-loof, and 
the privy council, that this rising in effeir o' war, to tai' awa' the 
life o' a reprived man, will prove little better than per duellum. 

Deans. I'll dispute that point wi' you, Mr Saddletree. 

Sadd. Dispute ! dispute, Mr Deans ! How can you dispute 
what's plain law? 

Dumb. Plain law ! Eh, Jeanie, woman. 

Re-enter Jeanie Deans. 

1>EANS, What now? What— .wl[ia\?a t\i^ m\y\X.^t*>» 
j£AN, Ob, f aither I dear f aither \— B\xc\i «k xKfiiot'ooisxfeX 
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Du5iB. Can siller help it, lassie ? 

Deans. Speak I 

Jean. Oh, Effie! My poor sister ! 

Deans. Say ! Quick ! 

Jean. She is accused of —oh, my faither^of concealing tlie 
birth of her ain child ! 

Deans. Who? Effie? Not my daughter? Of her ain child ; 

what child ? My daughter a ^say, speak, she had none, never. 

Oh I would I had never never been a f aither. 

Jean. Sir ! 

Deans. Where is she ? she that hath no place amang us, but 
is come like the evil one amid the children oi peace I Where is 
she ? Bring her, that I may kill her with a look. 

Sadd. Weel, but neebour, neebour, but 

Deans. Leave me, sirs, leave me ; I must wrestle wi' this trial 
by myseV. ^Rushes off. 

Jean. Follow, help, comfort him ; I would go, but the sight 
of a daughter to him now were death. 

lExit S^vddletree. 

Dumb. Jeanie, woman, if siller, if — weel, weel, 1*11 gang and 
tell him sae. Oh, Jeanie, woman. 

J[ExiL 

Jean. This, this accounts for the mysterious notice I received, 
and promised Effie I'd attend in secret. Where is Reuben now7 
he might speak a word worth listening to, but I can never have 
him now. He's here I 

Enter Reuben Butler. 

Reub. Jeanie ! why turn ye from me, lassie ? 

Jean. I'm glad ye're come, Reuben, because I wish'd to tell 
YOU that — that all must be ended between you and me, for— for 
baith our sakes. 

Reub. Ended! Why so? For what? 

Jean. YeVe heard — my puir sister I 

Reub. Yes, IVe heard, and do not fear she may be cleared ; 
but what has that to do with our engagement ? 

Jean. Can you ask me ? Na, ru bring disgrace to noe man's 
hearth ; my ain distresses I can bear alone. 

Reub. Does this arise from your sister's misfortune only, or 
does Jeanie really wish to change ? 

Jean. Me wish it? Never— why? 

Reub. Because I'm charged with a strange message to you. 

Jean. From whom? 

Reub. A young man I met on my way hither in the Park. 
lie desired me to tell you he cannot see you at the hovar proposeffj 
and wills yon to meet him to-mgVvl «t\i^V\\&OEi^\}^^%krci^^hen the 
vjoon r/se.-?. 
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Jean. Then I must gang. 

Keub. Alone? 

Jean. Alone. 

Keub. May I ask who this man is, you are so willing to meet 
at this hour ? 

Jean. We must do much in this world we have little will 
for. 

Reub. What I saw of him was not much in his favour. AVho, 
or what is he? 

Jean. I do not know. 

Keub. What am I to think ? 

Jean. Think only I speak truth. 1 do not know that I have 
ever seen him, yet must I meet this man ; there's life and death 
upon it. 

Keub. Then tell your father, or take him with you, 

Jean. I cannot. 

Reub. Take me with you. I'll wait at any distance. 

Jean. Impossible. My life and safety are in Heaven's hands, 
and I fear not to risk either on this errand. 

Reub. Then, Jeanie, we indeed must say farewell ; where 
there's no confidence, there can be no regard. 

Jean. I hoped I had brought myself to bear this parting — 
for I knew not we should part unkindly. — But I am a woman, 
your mind is stronger; and if it is made easier by thinking hardly 
of me, I would not ask you to think otherwise. 

Reub. You are, (what you have ever been), wiser, better, 
and less selfish than myself. — But hark ! what noise ? 

Deans. (^Within,) Never, no, never I I'll take no part in't, I 
tell you. 

Re-enter Mr Saddletree, and Dumbiedikes. 

Sadd. He'll listen to naething ; he'll tak' nae steps ; and in 
spite o* a' my knowledge o' the law, the puir girl maun die. 

Reub and Jean. Die ? 

Dumb. Will siller do naething, Mr Saddletree ? 

Sadd. Jkluch. 

Dumb. I'll be my twenty pounds. 

Jean. May Heaven bless you, Laird ! 

(^Crossing to him, and taking his hand.) 

Dumb. Eh ! Jeanie, woman I why then I diuna care if I 
mak' it thretty. 

Sadd. If we a' join to help, that will do bravely ; you shall 
find money — and I as counsellor — I'll gi'e you . 

Dumb. AVhat? 

Sadd. A' my knowledge of the law. 

Reub. Alas! can I do nothing? 

Sadd, Yon can collect evidence , obV^ ^cX, otx^ ^wsi \jci ^^-^^t 
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the poor girl disclosed her situation before she was a mither, and 
she's safe — ^IVe heard Counsellor Cross-my-loof say sae a thou- 
sand times. 

^r.iTJ. •* Get anybody to swear" — nothing so easy if the 
thing be true> But the fact, sir, the fact that this poor girl has 
bom a child ; surely the Crown lawyers must prove that V 

Sadd. I dinna ken that ; for, as Lawyer Leatherlips justly 
observes, she has confessed her guilt. 

Jean. Confessed her guilt? 

Sadd. That is, the birth o' the infant; which a strange 
woman took away, she kens na whare. 

Reub. I'll make enquiry, and fly to find her out. — ^Jeanie, 
take no rash step — ^remember ! 

Dumb. I wish I could flee ; but V\\ pay onybody else that 
will flee for me. 

Jean. I^ay, hear me, Eeuben I 

lExit after ReubeK. 

Dumb. Neebour, I'd gang myseP, but my Rory Bean kens 
but twa ways, that^s frae my ain hoase to this, and frae this to 
my ain house back again ; that's a'. 

Sadd. Then awa' hame and fetch the thretty pounds. 

Dumb. Twenty ; I only said twenty I 

Sadd. At first ; but that was under protestation to add and 
elk. Ye see, ye craved leave to amend the libel, and mak' it 
thretty. 

Dumb. Did I? That maun ha'e been when Jeanie gied me a 
look. Oh dear ! how sorry I am ; because if I said sae, I maun 
do it, — Oh, Jeanie, Jeanie 1 Didna ye think the tears in Jeanie'^ 
ee'n looked like twa beautifu* laumer beads ? 

Sadd. Yes; and he who cannot be melted (as Counsellor 
Brazen-nose says) by the tears o' a pretty woman, has a little 
owre muckle o' the fortiter in re about him ; the fortiter in 
re 

Dumb. Forty? I didna sae forty! I dinna ken what siller 
ye may ha'e about ye, Mr Saddletree, but if I had the thretty 
pounds about me, and as muckle mair, I'd gi'e it o'er and o'er 

again, to kiss awa' ae tear frae Oh, Jeanie, woman ! 

l^Exeunt. 

SCENE UL^Interior of David Deans' Cottage. 

Enter David Deans, in deep distress, Mr Bartholine Saddletree, 

and Jeanie Deans. 

Sadd, Ha'e patience, Mi Deans '^ patience wins the plea, as 
Mr Cross-m j-loof says. 

Deans. I am patient, Mr Sad^elx^^S V^ ^i^^Q^aRs. \aa XaN^^ 
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patient ! But I — to be made in my auld days, aDd under my own 
roof, a reproach and a shame by my ain and dearest child ! — 
Yes ! she was my dearest once ; but I will never — never see her 
mair! 

Enter Mr Sharpitlaw, Officers, and the Laird of Dujibiedikes. 

Deans. ( Turning sternly round to them,) Whom or what is it ye 
seek, gentlemen ? Is it not hard, that misery cannot have its 
privacy, but men will rush to it as to a banquet? 

Sharp. Mr Deans, I am a magistrate, and come by authority. 
You have two daughters. 

Deans. (With suppressed emotion^ hut Jirmly,) One, sir, only 
one daughter ! There she stands. Come forward, Jeanie. Have 
you anything to say against herf Her name is Jeanie Deans ! 
It was her mither's ; who is now, blessed be Heaven, at rest and 
removed frae earthly shame and sorrow. 

Sharp. My business is with another daughter, Mr Deans — 
with a young woman named Effie or Euphemia. I 

Deans. I own no such for my daughter ! When she became 
a trafficker in worldly pleasure and in sin, she ceased to be a child 
of mine. 

Sharp. I come to arrest her, for the alleged murder of her 
infant child. 

Deans. How? — ^What? Murther !— murther ! 

Jean. Father ! sister 1 Gracious Heaven ! It i& not, cannot 
be so ! Oh, sir, sir I 

Deans. To be the father of a cast-away — a profligate wanton 
— a murtheress I I have endured much, but thi£h->t]ns is sair to 
bide— sair to bide. 

Jean. Father, father ! dear father I 

Sharp. I wish any one else had this business in hand, with 
all my soul ! but business must be done. Mr Deans, I must have 
my prisoner. 

Deans. (Collecting himself with austere gravity*) You are 
right, sir, you shall have your prisoner. In yonder room she 
sits. 

(Pointing to the door of an apartments — SharpitLAW 
signs to two Officers, who go off,) 
Take her to you. She is fitter for ony society than ours *, fitter 
for the place to which you will convey her, than for the house o' 
her father, to which she has brought shame and misery. 

Jean. Oh, my sister-^my puir sister 1 She is innocent, and 
this will break her heart ! 

Dumb. Dinna tak' on sae, Jeanie ;-'-'Kiinna be cast down, 
David ; — ^If siller will mend it— -— 

Deans* Siller! Speak not to me ol ^vWety— M \i\wfifefeTOv% 
down my bail auhstance wad ha'e Baved a c^M o^ \sivRfe \:ttssi "^^Kfi. 
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blttck snare, I wad ba^e walked forth to beg for my bread, with 
no property save my bonuet and my staff, and called mysel' a 
liappy man ! but if a penny or a plack, or the nineteenth part of 
a Scotch farthing wad save open guilt and open shame frae open 
punishment, that purchase wad Davie Deans never make. My 
eyes shall be closed^my ears shall be shut — my heart shall be 
steeled against her. 

(Effie, struggling^ is brought out hg the two Officers.) 

Effie. Murder my infant ! no, no— I am innocent ! indeed I 
am. Save, oh, save me ! 

(^She breaks from the Officers, and rushes into Jeanie's 
arms.) 

Jean. Effie ! Effie ! dear Effie !~Sister I sister I Oh, father, 
look on her ! 

Deans. Never again ! she is no longer a child of mine — ^never 
gain I never again ! 

{Turns his back to them — Effie clasps her hands, falls 
back fainting^ and is caught by Saddletree. — Jeanie 
sinks on her knee, taking one of Effie's hands.) 



END OF ACT L 
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SCENE I. — Anthony's Chapel. — A distant view of Edinburgh by 

moonlight. — Slow music. 

Enter Dumbiedikes. 

DpiB. Weel, here I am close to Nicol Muschat's Cairn, at 
midnight — a place o' murder and dcevildom ; and to speak my 
mind, 1 wish I were at hame in my ain matted parlour. I ha'e 
lieard o* learned men who fancied rocks at midnight ; but in my 
humble opinion, a weel covered table, wi* twa candles, o' four to 
the pund, is A much finer night-xAecc. 'BxjA.W \ ^\t«v^ ^'e Saddle- 
tree the twenty or tbretty povxuda— 1 ^\^Tk». ^i ^wx.-^— -^xSiwjs^ 
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loss o' time, puir Effie may lose her life, and then — Eh ! wha's 
thia coming? Hegh, sirs, Vm no lang for this world! what will 
become o' me ? Oh, Jcanie, woman ! 

{Runs off and conceals himsel/'.) 

Enter SHARriTLAW, Ratcuffe, and several of the Town Guaiids, 

as on tJie look-out for some one. 

Sharp. Ratcliffe ! that's your name isn't it ? 

Rat. Ay, always wi* yer honour's leave- 

Shakp. That is to say you could find me another name if I 
did not like that one. 

Rat. Twenty, to pick and choose from,— always wi' yer 
honour's leave. 

Sharp. "Well, Ratcliffe, you ken the ground we're on. 

Rat. Weel, right weel, Mr Sharpitlaw ; and I ken we're 
looking for a man it's no easy catching. 

Sharp. He was overheard to make an appointment to meet a 
lass this night at Muschat's Cairn. 

Rat. An odd place to meet a bonnie lass, at the grave of 
a murderer ! 

Sharp. He's little better himself : a fellow who escaped from 
punishment, and who, for all his disguise in the mantle of Madge 
Wildfire, is known to have headed the band that hung up the 
Captain of the City Guard ; you know him, and I do not mean to 
lose sight of you till we have him safe. 

Rat. Wi' a' my heart ; yet he's a desperate man ; and though 
I ken this place by day, yet at night these craigs and stanes are 
so much like each other, you might as well seek to catch moon- 
shine on water. 

Sharp. Have you forgot you are under sentence yourself? 

Rat. That's no easy to forget. 

Sharp. And that your pardon, on condition of turning gaoler 
to the Tolbooth, depends on your good behaviour? 

Rat. Ay, ay, gude behaviour, there's the deevil ; I 

(Madge Wildfire sings without.) 

Sharp. Who's that? 

Rat. One who may prove mair useful than mysel' — ^Madge 
Wildfire, the poor inad lass who lent some of her finery to the 
ringleader of the riot we are seeking. She often passes the night 
among these hills, and if you leave the management of her to me, 
she'll guide us, were she blindfold. 

Sharp. Her mad singing will betray us. 

Rat. 'Twill rather outnoise our footsteps ; and if he hear her 
sing, he'll not suspect there's ony body wi' her. 

Sharp. That's true. — Egad ! Perha]^a he'll cora^e the aooucr 
for hearing her, — She comes. 
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Enter Madge, fantastically dressed, 
'MXDGE, {Wildly singing or speaking,^ 

I glance like the wild fire through country and town, 
I'm seen on the causeway, I'm seen on the down,— 
The lightning that flashes so bright.and so.free 
Is scarcely so bright or so bonny as me. 

Rat. Madge, how's a' wi' you, lass? 

Madge. Hegh, sirs I daddy Eattie, they teird me ye were 
hanged! 

Rat. Hanged ? (^Scratching his neck.) You're causing me an 
unpleasant sensation, Madge ! , . 

MADGE. Blythe am I, that the gallows has miss'd it's due : — 
and here's anither gentleman, (Gurtseys to Sharp.) that looks 
amaist as honest as yersel'. 

Rat. Madge, Madge! cannot you guide us to Muschat's 
Cairn? 

Madge. (Wildly.) Ay, to the murderer's grave ! the wife he, 
slew and he who slew her are at peace thegither. I spoke to 
them mysel', and tauld them byganes should be byganes. She 
wears her corpse-sheet high to hide her throat ; but that canna 
hinder bluid rrae sieping thro.' I wussM her to wash it at St. 
Antony's Well, as I snail do the band I ha'e at hame, steeped in 
an infant's bluid— we'll bleach it in the beams o' the bonnie leddy 
moon, that's better nor the sun — ^the sun's ower het ; and ken ye, 
cummers, m^ brains are het eneugh already, while the moon 
shines on purpose to pleasure me when naebody sees her but 
mysel*. 

(Sings) —Good even, fair moon, good even to thee, 
I prajjr thee, dear moon, now shew to me, 
The form and the features, the speech and degree, 
Of the man that true lover of mine shall be. 

True love tho' he wasna' I but naebody shall sae I ever tauld a 
word, about the matter. I wished the bairn had lived tho* ! AVell, 
there's a heaven 9^)oon•r(sighs) — and a bonny moon and stars in 
it forbye. Ha, ha, ha! 

Sharp. Come, we lose time ; if she won't come, drag her 
forward 1 

Rat. Ayj sir, if we kenn'd whilk way. 
. Madge. This way I (Beckons them — they surround her — she 
Jcneels and points downwards.) That's the way yc'll gang I 

Rat. The deevil it is I 

Madge. Nickel will be glad to see you, for you are a pair o' 
the deeviVa peats ;— like to like, ye ken— and 'tis hard to ken whilk 
deserves the hottest comer 6* Yiia m^^ ^\di<^. 
Bat, I never shed bluid, 
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Madge. But ye ba'e sauld it, and wad sell it noo ; folks kill 
wi* the tongue as weel as wi' the hand. 

(5»w^5.)— It is the bonny butcher lad, 

That wears the sleeves of blue; 
He sells the flesh on Saturday, 
On Friday that he slew. 

Lead, sirs, lead ; I'll follow wi' this man, and I'll take care o' 
liim ; — he's mad I he's mad ! he's mad! — There, to the right. 

Rat. Ay, I'll bring her onward. 

Sharp. I would not trust ye, but I see some one yonder — 
keep close. 

IGoea off with the Guard. 

Rat. We follow. Selling blood ! I am so, and 'tis murder 
if I permit my comrade to be taken. Madge, is there not a song 
that used to be a signal when gentle Geordie Robertson 

Madge. Dinna name Geordie Robertson — ^name him not, he 
was my bane — the faither o' my bairn, and gin I had him noo, 
I'd hunt him o'er the cliff, but when he was in danger aince I 
sung^- 

! sleep ye sound, Sir James, she said, 

When ye suld rise and ride ; 
There's twenty men, wi' bow and blade, 

Are seeking where ye hide. 

^Exeunt, 

SCENE II. — A Romantic Scene on the Oraigs^ crowned with St 

Anthony's Chapel, 

Enter Jeanie Deans, fearfidly looking round, 

Jean. Have I done wrong to venture here alone? Am I 
deceived, or is my sister's fate so linked with mine, that all turns 
out for evil ? 

(George Staunton suddenly rises from behind the Cairn,) 

Heaven guide me ! Is't a spirit ? (Sinking with terror.) 

Staunt. (After a pause.) Are you the sister of that ill- 
fated 

Jean. Yes, of Effie Deans; my love for her made me, in 
Heaven's name, rely upon your strangely written promise, which 
said my presence here would save her life ; say, as you hope 
that Heaven may hear you at your need, what can be done to help 
her? 

Staunt. (Agitated.) I do not hope that Heaven will so hear 
me, — do not deserve, do not expect it will. You behold a wretch 
predestined to evil here and hereafter. 

Jean. Nay, do not, do not speak so ; there is mercy for the 
most guilty, the moBt miserable. 
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Staunt. If to have beon the destruction of the mother that 
bore me, of the woman that trusted me, of the innocent child 
that was born to me, can make me so, then am I most guilty and 
most miserable. 

Jean. You, then, are the wicked cause of my sister's fall ? 

Staunt. For which — speak, girl, I dare hear all, — for 
■which 

Jean. I pray Heaven to forgive you. 

Staunt. And will follow my directions to save your sister's 
life? 

Jean. I must first know the means. 

Staunt. No ; you must first swear you will employ them. 

Jean. Surely, 'tis needless to swear ; I will ao all that is 
lawful. 

Staunt. No reservation — swear, or you little know whose 
anger you provoke. 

Jean. {Alarmed.) I will think of it, and to-morrow 

Staunt. To-morrow I ha, ha, ha ! where shall I be to-mor- 
row ? Where will you ? I^Iark me, this spot is the grave of a 
murderer ; one accursed deed has already been done here, and 
unless {Presents a pistol.) 

Jean. O ! do not dip your hands in the bluid of a defence- 
less creature, who has trusted to you for her sister's sake. 

Staunt. Then you will promise * 

Jean. Nothing. {Falls senseless.) 

Staunt. (After a pause puts up the phtol.) So, villain, an- 
other deed is added to the list — arise ! awake ! she hears me not 
— heap me ! {He assists to recover and raise her.) Nay, nay, I 
would not add to the murder of your sister and her child. Mad, 
frantic as I am, I would not hurt you, were the world offered 
as a bribe ; I meant but to alarm you to consent to save your 
sister. 

Jean. How? how? 

Staunt. Nothing can be found against her but the conceal- 
ment of her situation ; had she but revealed it ! — and that, you will 
recollect, cannot but have taken place. You questioned her as to 
her lowness of spirits, her want of confidence — and she revealed 
all ; this, as her life's at stake, you must remember. 

Jean. ( With agony.) I cannot remember what she never told 
me. 

Staunt. Yet this shall you repeat upon your oath, before you 

blood-thirsty court, to save your sister from death, and your 

magistrates from becoming murderers. iJa ! do you hesitate? 

would you let her whose only fault has been in trusting me — 

inuocentf iaxTy and guiltless as R\\e \a,— ia.ll like a felon, rather 

than bestow the breath oi yoxxt mowWv, wv^^^ ^ovwA^V^^va 

voice, to save her ? 
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Jeax. Ami why not you, who knew her misery, and pro- 
mised to protect it — why not you stand forward as a man, aud 
with a clear conscience give true evidence in her behalf ? 

Staunt. a proper witness, who, even to speak to you, am 
forced to choose an hour and place like this. To whom talk you 
of a clear conscience, woman ? I have not known one for — no — 
many a year. I appear in her behalf? When you see owls and 
bats fly abroad like larks in the sunshine, then expect to see such 
as I am in the assemblies of men. 

Madge. (Sings without.) 

*« 0, sleep 5'e sound, Sir James ? " she said : 
*' When ye suld rise and ride ; 
There's twenty men, wi' bow and blade. 
Are seeking where ye hide." 

Stai^nt. Danger's at hand, I dare remain no longer : return 
home, or stay till they come up, you have nothing to fear ; but do 
not say you saw me. Your sister's trial takes place this very 
morning, — ^her fate is in your hands ! 

(Shoi't hnrned Music, — As he leads Jeanie behind the cairn^ 
she drops her cloak, or mantle, in her alarm ; and Staun- 
ton gets vpon a rock,) 

Enter Madge Wildfire, Mr Sharpitlaw, James Ratcliffe, 

and Officers. 

Madge. {Loudly and quickly.) Yes, gentlemen, yes— just as I 
tell you, blythe will Nickel Muschat be to see you a* at his mur- 
der hoose 1 

Sharp. Her noise is enough to raise the dead. Silence her if 
you should throttle her. I see some one 3ronder ! softly, softly, 
now, lads— two shadows ! keep close, boys. Steal round the 
shadow of the rock, you two dash at the man, let me alone for 
securing the woman. Katcliffe, stand you fast with Madge !«• 
Now, softly, lads ! 

{^Exit cautiously with Officers. 

Rat. Sharpitlaw aye chooses the safest side o' the bargain. 
Damn it, 1 am sorry for Robertson. I wish I dar*d gi'e him a 
hint and help him to throw the dogs at fault, without Sharpitlaw 
kenning o't. Madge, you limmer, ha'e ye been skirling a' night 
like a pea hen, and cracking like a pengim, and are ye silent 
now ? But it's aye the way wi* women, if they hand their gabs 
ava* ye may swear it's for mischief. Do ye no remember yer auld 
Bang — " Fly for it, fly 1 " 

{Hxt/mA tht ^QXkQ^C\ 
Madge, That's no the tune— ye mswm um^ \\. \X\>o&. 
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When the glow-worm is glistening, 

And your lover is nigh, 
There is danger in listening, 

Then fly, lady, fly. 

Thenfly, lady, fly.' . 

(^As she is singing, Sharpitlaw and his Attendants steal 
round the rocks; and as she concludes, they rush on, and 
dart at Staunton, wJio springs down a concealed path, 
and escapes, Jeanie runs towards Sharpitlaw, who 
seizes her,) 

Sharp. Zounds and the devil, the fox has broke cover I Chase, 
lads, chase ; keep the brae ; I see him at the edge of the hill ! 
Ratcliffe, knock out that m^d jade^s brains. 

{Retires.) 

Rat. Run for it, Madge I It's ill dealing wi' an angry man. 

Madge. {Is going, hut catches up the cloak Jeanie dropp'd,) 
But see— sic a beautiful mantle as my bonuie leddy moon has 
sent me. I daresay it will be a coat o' darkness, and mak' me in- 
visible I 

Rat. Pshaw I quick ! be off ! he's coming down the rock I 

Madge. Na, na, daddie Rattan — I'll stand by. and see the end 
o' the fun, for they canna see me now I 

( Wraps herself up in the cloak, and stands aside,) 

Mr Sharpitlaw brings Jeanie Deans down to the front. 

Sharp. And who are you, madam ? Come ! come forward with 
me, and give an account of yourself. Who is that fellow that was 
with you ? 

Jean. A most unfortunate man, who— 

Enter the two Officers, dragging in the Laird of Dumbiedikes. 

1st Officer, We have him fast, sir ; he was lurking in the 
ruins. 

Rat. Wha wad ha'e thought Robertson sae saf t as to squat 
before their noses, and be chapped up like a hare in his form. 
I am sure he had law enough. 

Sharp, If not, he shall have plenty of it by-and-bye. 

{As they bring himforward, Jeanie, finding herself ttnoh' 
served, draws hack, and makes her escape, Madge ad- 
vances nearly to the place tvhere Jeanie stood, as if to see 
what is going on,) 

Curse your stupidity, this is not Robertson. Pull off his trot- 
cose/. 

(Tliey pull off the hood of the trot-cosey.) 

Bat. Hobertson ! Wby,— 'tia "S^i^io^^xtwa^^Nxw^x^^ 
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Dumb. (SJiaking himself loose from the Officers, and as- 
suming an air of importance.) Esquire o* Dumbiedikes. 

Rat. Freeholder and Justice o' the Peace, as I can witness. 

Dumb. Trustee o' the Roads, and Commissioner o' Supply. 

Sharp. Damn it, this may be an awkward scrape. I hope, sir 
you will excuse a mistake in the way of duty. 

Dumb. Ye ha'e torn my cravat, ruffled my temper, and stolen 
my mistress. {Aside.) Never spoke my mind so freely in a' my 
days afore. 

Sharp. We will readily give the girl into your charge, sir. 
Here she is, wrapped up in her mantle, like a pig in a pock. 

{Passes Madge over to him.) 
This is an infernal baulk, but I won't give the matter up. Dis- 
perse, my lads, and search sharp ; one keep the stile at the 
Duke's Walk ; one hold the shoulder of the hill. Ratclifife, come 
you with me to the Hunter's Bog. 

Rat. Ay, to the Hunter's Bog. 

lEdoeunt Sharpitlaw, Ratcliffe, and Officers, severally. 

Dumb. Come awa', then, Jeanie, come awa'. 

{Takes hold of Madge by the arm.) 
ril see ye safe hame to yer faither's, and wha kens what I may 
say to ye by the way. Moonlight and a lone hillside may help a 
modest man to speak his mind to the woman he lo'es. Come, 
come alang, Jeanie, and listen to yer Dumbie, Come, come, eh ! 
Jeanie, woman ! 

{^Exeunt, 



SCENE llL-^Inierior of DumUedikes' House, 
Enter the Laird op Dumbiedikes and Mrs Balchristie. 

Dumb. Weel, Mrs Balchristie, I ken it's amaist momin' and 
that I ha'e been out nearly a' night. 

Mrs B. And ye ha'e been at Jeanie Deans, I reckon. 

Dumb. No, I ha'ena been at Jeanie Deans. Pve been wi* 
Jeanie Deevil, for aught I kefi. Oh, Jeanie, woman ! 

Mrs B. Jeanie woman, indeed ! I see how it is. (Aside.) 
Ah, laird, it fears me that some o' these days ye'll be gaun aw a' 
to get married. 

Dumb. But no to your fat niece, Mrs Balchristie, for a' ye 
brought her a' the way frae Drumbogie on purpose. 

Mrs B. And do you really mean to change your condition 
sune? 

DuiMB. I dinna ken what I mean to do just yet. Why, yes, 
Mrs Balchristie, I think 111 change — my shoon ; so bring my grand- 
faither's rohe-de-chamhre^ and — Oh, no, I'll fetch it mysel', be- 
cduere J wimt to — Oh, Jeanie, woman, yow o\x^\i Vi \Js!i^ ^a^ssA 
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out before this, how rauckle I lang to mak' ye Lcddy Duinbic- 
dikes. 

[Exit. 
Mns B. Leddy Dumbiedikes, indeed ! No, no, she shall 
Dumbie iiac Dikes here. Jeanic Deans, indeed ! I'll keep her 
awa^ frae the laird, I warrant. My fat niece, too ! But he shall 
ha*e her ; the lassie's weel eneugh, if she wadna look sae cross 
grained. It's nae my fau't. I bang her ilka day to mak' her look 
pleasant, and if nought else will mak' her look pleasant, I'll knock 
tier head off. 

lExit, 

SCENE IV. -^ The Hall of the Tolbooth. 
Enter James Ratcuffe and Effie Deans. 

Rat. Weel, weel, my bonnie doo, you shall see your sister ; 
but 1 ha'e a special charge to stay in the ward wi* you, a' the 
time ye are thegither. 

Effie. Must it be so ? 

Rat. liout, ay, hinny ; and what the waup will ye and yep 
titty be o' Jem Ratcliffe hearin' what ye ha'e to say to ilk ither. 
De'ii a word ye'll say that'll gar him ken yer kittle sex better than 
be kena them already ; and anither thing is, that if ye dinna speak 
o' breaking the Tolbooth, de'il a word will I tell ower that shall 
do ye ony ill, lassie. 

Effie. Oh ! blessings on you ! 

Rat. There, there. Wait a minute and yoii shall see her. 

lExit. 

Effie. Hark! 'tis her step! 

Be-enter James Ratcuffe with Jeaxie Deans. 
{The two sisters rush into each other^s arms. A pause.) 

Jean. Ye are ill, Eifie ; ye are ill. 

Effie. Oh, what would I give to be ten times worse, Jeanie ! 
And our father — ^but I am his bairu nae langer. I ha'e nae freend 
left in the world. Oh, that I were lyin* dead by my mither's 
side! 

Rat. Hoot, lassie, dinna be sae dooms down-hearted as a* 
that; there's mony a toad hunted that's no killed. Advocate 
Langtail has brought folks thro' waur snappers than a* this ; and 
no a cleverer agent than Nicol Novit e'er drew a bill o' suspen- 
sion.' 

Jean. Oh, Effie, had ye but trusted me: if ye had but 
spoken a word. If I were free to swear that ye had but said ae 
word, they couldna ha'e toucbed-yetMftVXvka^ts.-^, 
I^FFiE. Could they not? ^\VlO\o\eL^o\JL^Xv^V^ ^^\\.V\\A 
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Kat. Hout, what signifies keeping the lassie in a swither. I'se 
aphaud it*s been Robertson that's learned ye that doctrine, when 
ye saw him at Muschat's Cairn. 

Efkie. And he wanted ye to say something that would save 
iny young life ! 

Jean. He wanted me to forswear myself. 

Effie. And yetauld him that ye wouldna hear of coming be- 
tween me and the death I am to die, and me no eighteen years old 
yet. 

Rat. I maun needs say that's hard ; that when three words o' 
ycr mouth wad gi'e the lassie the chance to nick the woodie, yc 
mak* sic scruple o' rapping to them. 

Efhe. Never speak mair o't ; it's just as weel as it is. 1 e'U 
come back and see me before 

Jean. And are we to part thus, and you in sic deadly peril V 
Oh, Effie, look and say what ye wad ha'e me do. 

Effie. No, Jeanie, I'm better minded now. At my best I was 
never half sae good as you were ; and what for should you begin 
to mak' yoursel* waur to save me, now I am no worth the saving. 
Let life gang, when gude fame is gane before it. Isna my crown, 
my honour, removed? And what am I but a poor, wasted, wan- 
thriven tree, dug up by the roots, and flung out to waste in the 
highway, that man and beast may tread it under foot? 

Enter Officer. 

Rat. Come, lassie, we maun awa'. 

Jean. Oh, if it stood with me to save you with the risk of my 
life I May Heaven direct me ! 

l^Exetutt. 

SCENE y.'-The Parliament Close. 
Enter Mr Barthoune Saddletree and the Laird of 

DUMBIEDIKES. 

Dumb. Nay ; but gude Maister Saddletree, is the puir lassie 
to be tried sae early ? 

Saddle. 'Deed is she, laird. They've ta'en her frae the Tol- 
booth to the Parliament House, and I'll follow, and see what's to 
become o' her. 

Dumb. And is her f aither there ? and puir dear Jeanie woman, 
is she there too ? 

Saddle. Ay, she's there, and Dominie Butler too. I'm think- 
ing he'll be stepping in between you and yer Jeanie woman. 

Dumb. Never mind his stepping in, but do you step out and 
bring us word. 

Saddle. I'll do that. Laird. JeM\\e\io§^\\.;si.^^^\A^.\>^^ss^ 
about what she might say : but 1 k.en\aN? ^IiO\^^.\^^'t\^\^^>^^x^^ 

^1^^ 
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to bring her through. Never ye fear, Laird ; rest satisfied I'll mak' 
a' right. I ken the law, Laird. 

Dumb. That's a comfort ! I ha'e mair faith in siller, than in 
a' the law in Edinburgh. But here's news coming. 

Enter Reuben Butler. 

Weel, Dominie Butler, how goes it? 

Reub. I could not bear to remain. Jeanie, poor Jeanie, is 
in the witness-seat. Her sister cried with piercing shrieks, " Save 
me, save me ! — a word will do it." The poor old man fell upon 
the floor, and see, they bring him hither. 

(David Deans is supported on. Reuben Butler meets 
and assists him.) 

Courage, courage, sir ! all will go well ; Jeanie will do her duty. 
What that is, I am unacquainted with. But 

Deans. Yes, I have one daughter who will do her duty. 

(Noise without^ as if of the Court breaking up.) 
Hark! what noise? 

Reub. There is some agitation among the people. Can the 
Court be rising ? 

Deans. She is condemned ! Where is my other child ? 

Jeanie Deans rushes on and falls in her father'' s armsj followed by 

Bartholine Sadddletree. 

Jean. Oh, father, I have killed her. {She faints,) 

(They form a group around her. Solemn music. Proces- 
sion of the Town Guard, with Lochaber axes. Effie 
Deans, pale^ and her hair dishevelled, in the midst, 
followed by James Ratcliffe. She kneels to her 
father.) 

Effie. Father ! 

(Deans hides his face with his hands. Effie turns to go 
towards the Tolbooth. Jeanie, recovering, runs toward 
her sister, who repels her. Jeanie kneels, Effie 
breaks from her, and departs.) 

Effie. A word would have saved me, and she would not 
speak it. 

Jean. Sister ! Effie ! I will save thee yet I 
Effie. A word would have saved me, and she would not 
speak it. 

(Music Effie faints in Ratcliffe's arms. Jeanie 
falls. Reuben kneels beside her, and David Deans is 
supported by Dumbiedikes and Saddletree.) 
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Scene I. — Exterior of the Laird of Dumbiedikes* Mansion, 

Enter Jeanie Deans. 

Jean. 'Twas true she said — a word would have sav'd her, 
and I wouldna speak it. Yet I did not deserve her reproach ; 
for though I dare not soil my conscience, ev'n for a sister^s sake, 
they little know what else I d»re. 

(^Knocks at the door,) 

But money will be wanting — poor Reuben Butler has it not ; but 
this is the house of one who wishes me to think he means me 
well ; and though I am about to ask a favour, I must not let him 
build on ought but gratitude in return for it. 

(^Knocks again^-MBS Balchristie comes to a window 
below,) 

Mrs B. What the de'il are ye, scooping about a decent 
body^s house at sic an hour T the morning ? 

Jean. I would speak wP the Laird. 

Mrs B. And do you think his honour has nae mair to do 
than speak wi' every idle tramper that gangs the gait ? Ha*e ye 
nae name, woman? 

Jean. Dear Mrs Balchristie, do ye no mind Jeanie Deans ? 

Mrs B. Jeanie Deans? Jeanie Deevill a pretty spat o' 
wark ye and yer light limmer o' a sister ha^e made o^t ; — and the 
like o' you to come to an honest man's house, and want to be in 
a decent bachelor gentleman^s room, and him in his bed. Gae 
wa', gae wa' ! — ^bundle up your pipes and tramp. Awa' wi' ye ; 
or ril cry up the men-f oUs, and ha'e ye dookit in the bum for yer . 
impudence. 

(^The Laird of Dumbiedikes appears in his night* gown 
at the window above.) 

Dumb. Hark ye. Mother Balchristie ; hark ye, ye auld deevil, 
wha the de^il gae ye permission to guide an honest man's daugh- 
ter that gait? 

Mrs fi. I spak* but for the credit o' the house ; and may be 
I mistook ae sister for the ither ; and ane o' them is no sic a 
creditable acquaintance. 

Dumb. Jlaud yer tongue, ye auld jade; the warst hussey 
that e'er stood in ehoon may ca' you couam. 

(Mrs BALcamsTm qoes from iVe. vsm^^i^vi^i 
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Jeanie, woman, come in. Nac, I'll let ye in myseP ; dinna mind 
that auld trmnpery. 

[Exit from the window. 

Mrs B. (Opening the door.) There ; gang in bye. Lassie, if 
ye had an appointment wi^ the Laird, ye might ha'e tauld me. 

Jean. I ha'e nae appointment wV the Laird; and I had 
rather epeak to him where I am. 

Dumb. (Eutej^ng from the door.) Mrs Balchristie, get break- 
fast and a good fire, and let's ha'e nae mair o^ your sculduddery. 

[Exit Mrs BALCiiiasTiE. 
And now, Jeanie, come in lass, and rest after yer walk. 

Jean. I ha^e nae time to rest. I must gae twenty miles ere 
night, if feet will carry me ; the twa words I ha^e to say, I could 
ha'e told you at the window — but that Mrs Balchristie 

Dumb. The deevil flee awa' wi' Mra Balchristie, and he'll ha'e 
a weary load o' iniquity. I'm laird o' the house, and can manage 
everybody in it, except Rory Bean, my pony — that is, when Tm 
put in a passion. 

Jean. I am gaun a lang journey, without my father^s know- 
ledge. 

Dumb, That's no right — that's no right, Jeanie. 

Jean. If I were ance at London, I ha'e letters to the Duke of 
Argyle, who will speak to the Queen for my sister's life. 

Dumb. Whew! the lassie's demented. The Queen, too ! when 
she's sae angry wi' us just now for hanging up Jock Porteous, the 
captain o' the Town Guard, that she burst her very bobbins, 
while the King was ready to kick his wig out o' the window. 
Gang to London, indeed ! Why, Jeanie, woman, ye're out o' yer 
senses. 

Jean. I am gaun to London, if I beg my way, which I'm like 
to do unless you lend me a sma' sum. Little will do — ^my father's 
a man o' substance, and will never let you lose it. 

Dumb. Jeanie ! 

Jean. I see ye're no for assisting me. Fare-ye-weel — 
gang an' see my father now an' then. He'll be very lanely. 

(Going.) 

Dumb. Where's the silly lass going ? I wad ha'e answered ye 
before, but the words stuck in my throat ; ye s'all ha'e my haill 
strong box, or I'll mak' ye Leddy Dumbiedikes before sunset, and 
then ye may ride to London in yer ain coach. 

Jean. That can never be — my sister's situation — the family 
disgrace. 

Dumb. That's my business ; and if ye hadna been a fule, ye 

wadna ha'e mentioned it. But I like ye the better for't — and ae 

wise body's enough in ae family. Weel, if your heart's sae fu' at 

present^ come and tak' wYval wWet V^^cts^^owL^ ond let us wed 

whcD ye come back again - as gvxt^^i «.^\i^ ;y&^>ixva, 
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Jean. But, Laird, I maun aye tell ye the truth. Ye're a 
guid freend, but I like anither lad better — and I canna marry 
you. 

Dumb. What! better than me, when yeVe kenn'd me sae 
lang? 

Jean. I've kcnn'd him langer. 

Dumb. Is't possible, Jeanie ! it canna be ! Only come in 
and look at my gear, ye ne'er saw the hauf o' it : a strong box f u* 
o' bags o' gold, — nae goldsmith's bills, — and the rental book three 
hundred a year, Jeanie ! and my mither's wardrobe, and my 
grandmither's silks that stand on ends, lace like cobwebs, and 
rings like 8tfur*light night. They're up in the chaumer ; come and 
Bee. 

Jean. It canna be. Laird ; I wouldna break my word to him, 
if ye'd gi'e me a barony. 

Dumb. J^i'm— wha is he ? 

Jean. Eeuben Butler. 

Dumb. What! a dominie's deputy ! the son o' a cottar! — he 
hasna in his pouch the value o' the black coat he wears. Weel, 
Jeanie, lass — wilfu' woman will ha'e her way ; a fair offer is nao 
cause o' feud ; ae man may bring a horse to the water, but twenty 
winna gar him drink ; and as to wasting my siller on ither folk*s 
sweetheart's, why 

Jean. I do not wish it, sir ; guid morning. Ye ha'e been kind 
to my father, and it's no in my heart to think any otherwise than 
kindly o* you. 

lExiL 

Dumb. But, Jeanie ! Jeanie, woman ! stay till I — there she 

goes down the hill, and here I'm standing like, — ^>Vhy, hollo ! 

Mrs Balchristie, it's all along o' her, and I'll bundle her and her 

muckle fat niece out o' the house directly. 

(Going to the door meets Mus Balchristie.) 

Mrs B. Was ye wanting me, Laird ? 

Dumb. Gang to the deevil, ye auld limb of Satan. 

*{^Push€sherin) 

SCENE IL— -4 View on the Road to London, 
Enter Jeanie Deans. 

Jean. Must I then beg my way to London ? '^Yet, if I return 
and ask my puir father for money, he'll never let me go ; and some- 
thing tells me that I must succeed. 'Twas hard in the Laird ; yet 
I had no right to look for other success. ' (JGoing,^ 

Dumb. (Without.) Why, Jeanie! Jeanie, woman I stop, I 
tell you. (Enters,) St&y j they say one aVioxMh^X.^ ^^ooissjk 
at her &rst words 
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Jean. Ay, but you maun tak^ me at mine. 

Dumb. Weel, then, ye shouldna tak' a man at his first word. 
Here, tak' this, (fiiving a purse.) Tak' it, lassie— ye maunna 
gang without siller ; and I'd gi'e ye my pony, Rory Bean, into 
the bargain, but he's as wilfu' as yersel', and will never gang ony 
but his ain road. 

Jean. But, Laird, though I ken that my father will pay 
every penny o' what may be here, yet I wonldna borrow o* ane 
wha may expect mair than siller back again. 

Dumb. There's just twenty-five guineas in goud, and whether 
yer faither pays or disna pay, I mak' ye free o't ; gang whare ye 
like, do what you like, marry a* the Butlers i' the country, gin ye 
like, — and sae gude morning till ye, Jeanie. 

j£AK. And Heaven bless you. Laird, wi* mony a gude morn- 
ing ; and peace and happiness be wi' ye till we meet again. 

[^Kisses his hand and exit. 

Dumb. Good bye, Jeanie, woman ! ( Whimpering,') I ha'e 
naebody now but Rory Bean, my pony, to care a oawbee for ; 
and if I ha'e ony mair o' his obstinacy, I'll gi'e him sic a banging. 
Kh ! what dae these mad cattle want? 

Enter Margebt Mubdoghson and Madge Wildfire. 

Marg. Eh, bonnie Laird, winna ye pit down a wee puckle o' 
siller for my puir crazy bairn and mysel', gin ye will? 

Dumb. Puckle 6' siller, and be hang'd to ye I wha are ye? 
what d'ye want? 

[Exit Margery. 

Madge. Waes my heart ! dinna ye ken me. Laird ? didna ye 
speak yer mind to me by Muschat's cairn, when our bonnie Leddy 
Moon Was rowing aboon in her braw siller coach ? 

Dumb. This comes o' speaking my mind in the dark. 

Madge. Come awa', my bonnie Laird. The priest waits, a 
badger and twa wild cats— and the jackass is to gi'e awa' the 
bride. 

Dumb. Is he ? The bridegroom will be the bigger jackass o' 
the twa. 

^L^RG. {Without.) Madge! 

Madge. Hush I liere jcomes my mither, Laird ! no a word to 
her o' the wedding, or she might not think it respectfu', ye 
ken. 

-^ Re-enter Margery Murdochson. 

Marg. Ye ne'er-do-weel, will ye be o'erta'en by the Town 
Guard— and we're run aff our feet already. 

Madge. Hegh, sirsj the Town Guard is at our heels, for 
helping Jeanie Deans, and gwiW^ Ca^wdie^ the outlaw, to get 
/itr/i' fth^ Jem Ratcliffe, tYie Vee\i%i o' >Jafc10^wi^, ks^^i^^wo 
2d8 
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a hope! u^ family, to be twa o' us in a scrape at ance ? But there 
were better days wi' us ance — were there na, mither? 

Marg. It*s a' yer ain scrape, thou Bess o' Bedlam ; thou s'all 
taste nought but bread and water for the plague ye gi^e me ; and 
owre gude for ye, ye idle tawpie. Come along wi' ye. 

M^GE. Our minnie's sair mis-set; she'll ha'e had some 
quarrel wi' her auld gudeman ; that's — ye ken, sir — when the 
gudeman and her dinna agree, then I maun pay the piper ; but 
my back's braid eneugh to bear it a', sir. 

Marg. Madge I ye limmer, if I come to fetch ye 

Madge. Hear till her. But I'll dance i' the moon-light yet, 
when her and her gudeman will be whirrying thro' the IHt on a 
broomshank. 

Marg. Will ye come, hussey? lExit, 

Madge. Coming, mither— coming. I'm coming — where—-* 

Up i* the air 

On my bonny grey mare, 

And I see, and I see her yet. 

[Exit. 
Dumb. There's a mad deevil for ye. Oh, Jeanie, woman ! 
I do think that Rory Bean will be sorry when he hears Jeanie is 
gane. I'm glad she took the siller, tho' ; it gars my heart gae up 
and down as gaily as Rory on a mountain trot. Yes, Rory's a 
nice animal ; and — Eh I why, what do I see ? There's the auld 
witch and her mad daughter half a mile awa', riding Rory aff full 
gallop. I never could get him to gang that pace in a' my life. 
Stop 'em I Oh ! dear ! dear ! that ever I should live to see Rory 
Bean turned into a witch's broomstick ! Stop 'em ! stop 'em I 

{^Rum off. 

SCENE III. — Landscape^ with a Picturesque Bridge and 

Waterfall 

George Staunton passes cautiously over the Bridge, 

Staunt. I am not mistaken. She comes, and my assistance 
will not be too late. 

Enter Jeanie Deans. 

I have heard your generous purpose, and it already half expiates 
the cruel caution that withheld your evidence in favour of poor 
EflBe ; but you will never be able to pursue your journey on foot. 
Here is gold. 

Jean. I have enough already. 

Staunt. Conceal it then; or, should any of the numerous 
predatory bands, who line this road molest you, »hew them tWs.— 
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deed, that hag, the maniac^s mother, meet you. She is a fiend 
■whom no tit*, — no fear can bind. 

Jean. Heaven, who inspired my errand, will protect me. 

Staunt. What introduction have you to Argyle ? 

Jean. My Reuben^s father saved his fathered life, and from 
him I have letters which— 

Staunt. Will be useless I Nothing more treacherous than a 
great man^s memory. I'll furnish you with that which, with the 
Queen herself, will serve you to command the pardon you would 
sue for. 

Jean. Command it ! 

Staunt. Yes. You are aware of the late insurrection in your 
city. Rewards of every kind are offered for its leader. — Go and 
make your terms ; — denounce him, and I will bring him to their 
hands, but, first, above all things, gain your sister's pardon. Be 
sure of it ; be sure of it, — it will be given gladly. 

Jean. I could not turn betrayer, even if I knew him. 

Staunt. Know him in me ! I am that leader, and I would 
with my wretched life — too little sacrifice — in some degree atone 
for the heavy wrongs I have caused my poor lost Effie. 

Jean. I shall not need, I will not, cannot do it. 

Staunt. I will be at hand, then I and if other means succeed 
not, I will make my own conditions ; for by the love I bear her, 
she shall not perish ! lExit. 

Jean. No ; it will be happiness to save a life, but no one shall 
ever owe its loss to Jeanie. 

Enter Margery Murdochson and Madge Wildwre, upon 

the Bridge, 

Madge. Mither, the horse has drapped wi' fatigue. Twas a 
braw gaUop. 

Marg. We are near our haunt. See, wha is yon ? 

Madge. A braw gude-day to ye, Jeanie Deans ! — What mak' 
ye here, lassie ? 

Jean. My name ? 

Madge. Why, dost think we know it not ? Dost think we 
know not him with whom you spoke but now ; him, the faither 
o' yer sister's bairn. The faither too o' mine ! — mine, 

Jean. Thine ! But 'tis to be as mad as herself to listen to 
her. 

Madge. And I ken o' a bird can sing the secret o' that sister's 
bairn. 

Marg. Peace, idle gossip ! Peace, I say ! 

Madge. Then I repeat, I do, yes, do know o' that bairn. — 
JVa/, threat not, thou c&u&t tell as well as I can, where my babe 
Is iaufi^hing-^laughing to tYim\L tVid.\> Yoxvc^^^Asiit blood will rise, tho' 
barieaten worl<£ deeper tbwv \]icLft gw^ft. 
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I^L\RG. Out on thee, bedlamite I Away, I say. 

[Exit Madge and Margery after her. 

Jean. I dare not go the way they take ; Even the unknown 

foe to Effie^s virtue warned me against those women. But see, 

two ruffian-looking men. Nay, then, speed befriend me, there is 

no other way. 

{Music. She runs off. Black Frank and Tyburn Tam 
enfer^ and see her on the bridge. She runs off the 
Bridge. — They follow her. Scene closes.) 



SCENE IV.— il Barn. 

Enter Black Frank, and Tyburn Tam, dragging in Jeanie 

Deans. 

Frank. Your money, my precious, and quickly too— your 
money or your life. 

Jean. Gude gentlemen, there's life and death depends upon 
my journey. Leave me but what will purchase bread and 
water on my way, and 1*11 be satisfied, thank and pray for you. 

Tam. Don*t want prayers — money, come, money. 

Jean. Stay, gentlemen, I had forgot, perhaps you ken this 
paper. (Presenting one.) 

Frank. {Looking at it.) Why, if I had ever seen it before, I 
might perhaps know the paper, but as to the letters on it, why, 
may be you can read it. (Gives it to Tam.) Not that it matters, 
for we take nobody's paper while cash is to be had. 

Taai. The girl must pass, Frank, by our law. 'Tis the Cap- 
tain's passport. 

Frank. Captain I What Captain ?— He has left us. 

Tam. True : but we may want him yet. 

Frank. But didn't our old governess charge us to stop this 
very girl, take all her cash, and send her home again. Didn't she 
say she wished to be revenged on this girVs whole family, because 
her sister that is in the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, had taken the 
Captain's love from poor crazy Madge, her daughter. 

Enter Margery Murdoch son /rom Barn, cutting a stick with 

a large knife. 

Marg. How now, milksops ! Are ye fear'd o' a weary- 
footed lass ; search her, and turn her adrift on the waste, or 

Tam. No, she has a pass from the Captain. 

Marg« From him ! Then she shall die ! 

(Raises her knife towards Jeanie, Frank arrests her arm), 

Frank. Some day, but not just now. Die I Hark ye. Mo- 
ther, murder love — we'U do our promise, blw^ tio iovot^, \^\ix^ 
bad cDOvghj hut not what you would u\ak<i w^. 
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Marg. Call me that name again, and I'll dye this knife in 
the best colour of your heart, you caitiff. 

Frank. She's been mixing her own whisky — ^Eh ! Mother 

Mur 

(Margery suddenly throws the knife at him, it sticks in the 
door of the Barn,) 

Tam. Well missed, Frank. 

Frank. {Taking the knife.) And now, Beldame, IVe a mind 
to teach you. — But no — ^I'll punish you by taking care of the poor 
girl. She shall not go forward on the London road, but you shall 
not harm a hair of her head, were it only for your insolence. 

Enter Madge Wildfire from an inner apartment. 

Madge. Eh! What's this? Douce David Deans' daugh- 
ter at a gipsies' barn, and her sister in the Heart o' Mid-Lothian — 
the Tolbooth o' Edinburgh. A-weel, a-weel I I'm sorry for her ; 
it's my mither wishes her ill, and no me, though maybe I ha'e as 
muckle cause. 

Tam. Hark ye, Madge, you haven't quite such a touch of the 
devil as the hag your mother. Take this young woman to your 
corner of the barn. 

Frank. And take good care of her, d'ye mind. 

Madge. That I will, Frank, for it's no for decent Christian 
young leddies, like her and me, to be keeping the like o' you and 
Tyburn Tam company at this hour ; sae good morning and good 
day, and good night, and mony o' them ; and may ye sleep 'till 
the hangman wake ye, and then it will be weel for the country. 

(Conducts Jeanie into the interior' apartment, and draws 
the door after her,) 

Tam. Well, mother, what have ye done with the laird's horse ; 
did you leave him to perish ? 

Marg. Nay, I put him to his supper. 

Frank. Where? 

Marg. E'en in Gaffer Gabblewood's wheat close. 

Tam. The devil you did !— and why ? 

Marg. Why?— What ill will the young wheat do to Rory 
Bean ? He hasna fed sae weel this twelve months. 

Frank. What ill?— what goodwill it do us? When he's 
fouad in such quarters, we shall have the whole country on the 
look-out for us. Tom, go fetch him in. 

Tam. To be sure, it's Tom's share to do all the work. 

lExif. 

Frank. Certainly. Tom, leap, you're long enough ; miss the 

soft ground, and don't leave tUe mocks of your feet. And now, 

mother, teH us what's your spite a.^«Ma3B.\, ^[JD^s^^^Qt ^\\. 'V\^\fehout 

good reason, rot me if she sVvaW \>e to\xa\ni^. 

3i 
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Marg. She^s going to London for a pardon for her sister. 

Frank. What's that to thee, dame? * 

Marg. If she gains it, Geordie marries that sister. 
' Frank, And who cares then ? 

Marg. Who cares, you donnard ? Is he not sworn to my 
Madge? . 

Frank. Sworn to a moon-calf! Marry Madge Wildfire! 
ha, ha, hal 

Marg. Suppose he never does, is that any reason he should 
marry another, — and that other to hold my daughter's place, be- 
cause she's crazed and I a beggar — and all by him? But I know 
that of him will hang him, had he a thousand lives — ^I know that 
which will hang ! hang 1 HANG the villain ! 

Frank. Then why don't you hang! hang! HANG him? and 
not wreak yoiur vengeance on two wenches who never did you 
ill? 

Marg. For revenge on him through them. Revenge! I 
have wrought hard for it ; I have suffered for it ; I have sinned 
for it ; and I will have it ! 

Frank. Then why not hang him? 

Marg. He was nay foster-child. I nursed him here; and 
though he has been an adder to me, — ^the destruction of me and 
mine, I cannot take his life. I have thought of it. I have tried 
it— I have tried it, — ^but I cannot go through with it. He was the 
first bairn I ever nursed, and man can never tell what woman 
feels for the bairn that she has first held to her bosom. 

Frank. You have not always been so kind to other bairns. 

Marg. Wha wad hurt bairns? Maybe I'll ha'e the villain 
think his bairn's dead — ^but 'tis provided for. Poor Madge lost 
hers, — that crazed her. For the other — why, perhaps Madge, in 
a crazed fit, threw it into the Nor' loch. 

Madge. {From the door of interior apartment,) Indeed, 
mither, that's a great fib, for I did nae sic thing. 

Marg. Sleep, deevil, wilt thou ? By my faith I had forgotten, 
the other wench might have overheard us. 

Frank. That were dangerous. 

Marg. Bise Madge ; open the door, or I'll gar ye rue it. 

(Margery opens the door, Jeanie appears to he sleeping. 
"MjiRGEKT passes a lamp across her face; then looking at 
the knifsj raises it — tvhen Madge interposes; and 
Frank, keeping a watchful eye on Margery, observing 
her about to stnke^ catches her arm.) 

Frank. No, rot me if you do. Mother Murder-love. 

{Turns the old woman from the door and closes it.) 

She's H3 fast as if she were in Bedfordshire. Why ^ I don't under- 
stand a glim of your Rtory, or what goo^ \\» V^ ^Q -^cso^XaV^Kwi^ 
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one wench, and torment the other. But rot ye, I'll be true to my 
friend ; and since ye're so determined 111 get her to the beach, and 
so on bo<uxl Mat Moonshine's lugger for a week or two. But rot 
me if any one shall harm her further, unless they mean to chop 
upon a brace of those pills. 

(^Pi'oduces a pair of pistols, A whistle is heard. Tyburn 
Tam peeps in,) 

Tam. (Entering,) Meg I Frank ! this way ; you have no time 
to lose ; they have found the horse in the wheat-close, and sus- 
pect us to have stolen him. I overheard. We have no time to 
lose. Haste this way. 
' Frank. And the lasses — «- 

Tam. No one will harm them. Come along. 

(Music. They go cautiously out, and Madge jyeefrs on, 
looks out, and returns, and leads Jeanie from the door.) 

Madge. Hush I saf tly, they're awa' I and we'll e'en awa' too. 
We'll awa' out and tak' a walk. Ye needna bo afraid to walk wi' 
me. It's no that I wish ye out o' these folks' liands — they're vera 
gude. But I dinna think it has ever been weel wi' my mither and 
me, sin' we kept them company. 

Jean. Anything, anywhere, only to escape. I ha'e heard 
enough to know my sister's bairn yet lives; (Aside) and if I 
can tind where, frac this puir lassie. 

Madge. Come I come ! 

[Extunt, 

SCENE V.—^ Wood. 
Enter Madge Wildfire, leqding Jeanie Deans. 

Jean. Shall we not walk on the high road? It's better 
walking than among these wild bushes? 

Madge. Aha, lass ! are ye gaun to guide us that gate ? Ye*ll 
be for makin' ye're heels save yer head, I'm judging. 

Jean. Are ye sure ye ken the way ye're taking us? 

Madge. Ken it, and what for no ? There are some things, 
Jeanie, ane can ne'er forget. Here, here, look here ! See where 
lies my bairn, my wee bit bonnio bairn, dead ! cold I Oh Lord ! 
Oh, Lord ! 

(Throws herself on tlie grave. Jeanie attempts to recover 
and raise her,) 

Let me alane — let me alanc I it does me good to weep. I canna 
Khed tears but ance or twice a year ; and I aye come to wet this 
turf wi' them, that the flowcfs may grow fair, and the grass may 
be frreen. 
Jeax, But what's the inatter ^UXx vo>x*t 
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Madge. There's matter enough ; amaist mair than my mind 
can bear. 

Jean. Why do ye weep sae bitterly ? 

Madge. Why do I weep sae bitterly? Stay a bit, and Til 
tell ye a' about it, for I like ye, Jeanie Deans ; a' body spoke weel 
about ye ; — and I mind the drink o' milk ye gae me, when I had 
been on Arthur's Seat for four-and-twenty hours, looking for the 
ship that gentle Geordie was sailing in. 

Jean. (Apart,) I do remember. But ye spoke o' a child ; 
is it your child ; or 

Madge. Ay, mine. 

Jean. I am very sorry for yer misfortune ! 

Madge. What wad ye be sorry for? The bairn was a bless- 
ing ; that is, it wad ha'e been a blessing, if it had na been for my 
mither ; but my mither's a strange woman ; — she was deaved wi' 
its crying, — so she put it awa* in below the turf there. And, oh ! 
I think she buried my best wits wi't ; for I ha'e nae been just 
mysel* since. 'Tis past ! 'tis past ! — 'tis a' past awa' ! — but in the 
grave there's rest for a', — rest for puir Effie,— for my bonuie 
bairn, and the distracted, — heart-broken, — mad Madge Wildfire ! 

(Madge /a/& setisekss upon the (/rai;e.-— Jeanie henda over 
Jicr,) 

END OF ACT III. 
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SCENE t^TJie Study of the Duke of Argijle, Donald and 
Seirvants arranging the books, §*c. 

Enter Mr Archibald. 

Arch. Come, bustle about, lads, bustle about; — my Lord 
Duke will be here hlmsel', and we maun be a' ready to attend him 
to the court, or to the city, or to wherever he may wish to 
gang. 

Don. There's a Scotch young woman below, Mr Archibald, 
wha has travelled a' the way and walked the maist o't frae Edin- 
bur>(h, to speak ae word wi' his grace; — d'vc think hc'il see 
her ? 

Ai:c!f. What sorb o' a liissic is %\\m'{ 
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Don. Sae fu' o' grief, ane can hardly mak' her out. 

Arch. A female wi' a tear in her e'e, that's the best passport 
till a MacCallummore's heart that a body wad desire. But, *od 
saves us, stand aside, here comes my Lord Duke. 

Enter the Duke of Argyle. 

Duke. Well, Archibald, what's the news, that you knock your 
mull so hard to-day V 

Arch. It's naething new for the distress'd to seek redress frae 
the Duke o' Argyle. There's a puir lassie below, a countrywoman 
o' our ain, wha has walkit a' the way, or maist o't, frae auld 
Reekie, and wad humbly ask audience o' yer Grace. 

Duke. What can have brought the simpleton to London? 
Some lover sent on ship-board, or some stock sunk in the hopeful 
South-Sea speculation, and no one to manage the matter but Mac- 
Callummore. Well, show our countrywoman up ; it's ill manners 
to keep her in attendance. 

lExit Archibald. 
Even popularity has its inconveniences. My northern friends little 
imagine the small extent of my present influence here ; and I know 
no greater pain than to be asked a favour, and lack the power to 
grant it. 

(Enter Mr Archibald, introducing Jeanie Deans. She 
maJces a respectful curtsey ^ and crosses her hands upon 
her bosom.) 

Would you speak with me or the Duchess, my bonnie lassie ? 

Jean. My business is wi' yer honour — my Lord — I mean yer 
Lordship's Grace. 

Duke. And what is it, my good girl ? 

(Jeanie diffidently looks at Archibald.) 

Leave us, Archibald, and remain in the anti-room. 

lExit Archibald. 
Sit down, my good lass ; take your breath, take your time. I guess 
by your dress that you are from poor old Scotland. Did you come 
thro' the streets in your tartan plaid ? 

Jean. No, sir, a friend brought me in ane o' their street 
coaches 5 a very decent woman. Yer Lordship's Grace kens her; 
it's Mrs Glass, at the sign o' the thistle. 

Di^E. Oh, my worthy snuff-merchant ; I have always a chat 
with Mrs Glass when I purchase my Scotch high-dried. But 
now, my bonnie woman, your business; time and tide, you 
know, waits on no man. 

Jean, Yer honour — I beg yer honour's pardon, I mean to say 

yer Grace 

Duke. Never mind my GTaGe,\«fi&\^\ V^V^-^^^^^Nsi^^^lain 
talc, and show you have a Scota toxvgv\^i\vi^o>«\v^^^» 
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Jean. Sir, I am muckle obliged to ye. Sir, I ain the sister 
o^ that pair unfortunate Effie Deans, wha is under sentence at 
Edinburgh. 

Duke. Ah 1 I have heard of that unhappy story. I think 
Duncan Forbes mentioned it at dinner the other day.* 

Jean. And I cam' up frae the north, sir, to see what could be 
done for her i' the way of gettin' a reprieve or pardon sir, — or the 
like o' that. 

Duke. Alas ! my poor girl, you have made a long journey to 
little purpose. Your sister is ordered for execution. 

Jean. But I am gi^en to understand that there^s a law for 
reprieving her, if it be the King's pleasure. 

Duke. Certainly there is, — ^but that is purely in the King's 
breast ; and then the crime has been so frequent of late, that the 
most eminent of our lawyers think it right there should be an ex- 
ample. Now what argument have you, my poor girl, except 
your sisterly affection, tor offer against all this. What is your 
interest? what friends have you at Court ? 

Jean. Nane — excepting Heaven and yer Grace. 

Duke. Alas! young woman, it is a cruel part of the situation 
of men in my circumstances, that the public ascribe to them in- 
fluence which they do not possess; and that individuals are led 
to expect from them assistance, which wo have no means of ren- 
dering ; but candour and plain dealing is in the power of every 
one, and I must not let you imagine you have resources in my 
influence which do not exist, to make your distress heavier. I have 
no means of averting your sister's fate — she must die. 

Jean. We maun a' dee, sir, — it is a common doom ; but we 
shouldna hasten ilk ither out o' the warld — ^that's what yer honour 
kens better than me. 

Duke. My good young woman, you seem well educated for 
your station ; and must know by your own argument, that the 
murderer, (who hastens another out of the world) by the law of 
heaven and man, shall surely die. 

Jean. But, sir, Efl&e — t!.at is, my puir sister, sir, canna be 
proved a murderer, sir — 'tis the concealment only. 

Duke. I am no lawyer, and I own I think the statute appears 
a severe one. 

Jean. Yer a law-maker, sir, and, wi' yer leave, maun there- 
fore ha'e power o'er the law. 

Duke. Not in my individual capacity — though as one of a 
large body, I have a voice in the legislation. But that cannot 
serve you ; nor have I at present — ^I care not who knows it — so 
much personal influence with the Sovereign, as would entitle me 

♦ Duncan Forbes ot Cnlloden, then (HS^"^ l^ox^-k^■^<i^"5^^ft^^ssi^. ^^^-^ 
after Lord President of the Court of Session. 
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to solicit from him the most insigniflcant favour. What could 
tempt you, young woman, to apply to me ? 

t^AN. It was yourser, sir. 

Duke. Myself ! you never saw me before. 

Jean. No, sir ; but the world ha*e seen that ye are aye yer 
country's freend. Ye fight for the right ; — ^ye speak for the right ; — 
a' wha are wranged seek refuge under yer shadow. And if \ e 
winna stir to save the life o' an innocent country woman o' yer 
ain, what should we expect frae strangers ? and maybe I had 
anither reason for troubling your Grace. 

Duke. And what is that? 

Jean. My gri^ndfather and yours laid down their lives 
thegither for their country ; and ane wha takes concern for me, 
wished me to gang to yer Grace's presence, for his grandsire 
had done yer gracious goodsire some guid turn, as ye'll see f rao 
these papers. 

Duke. (Takes the papers,) What's this : " Muster-roll of the 
men serving in the company of that godly gentleman. Captain 
Salathiel Bangtext,Obadiah Muggleton-sin-despise-double-knock- 
tum-to-the-right-thwackaway." That fellow should understand 
]iis wheelings to judge by his name. But what does all this mean, 
my girl? 

Jean. It was the ither paper, sir. 

Duke. The hand of my unfortunate grandsire sure enough ! 
(Reads,) 

" To all who have friendship for the house of Argyle. Beujamin Butler, 
of Mouk's regiment of dragoons, saved my life from four troopers who 
were about to slay me. Having nothing better in my power, I give Lini 
this my acknowledgment, in hopes it may be useful t.o him or his — and do 
conjure my friends, tenants, and kinsmen, to respect it." 

This is a strong injunction. Was this Benjamin Butler your 
grandfather ? 

Jean. He was nae kin to me, sir ; he was grandfather to ane 
— to a neebour's son — to a sincere well-wisher o' mine, sir. 

Duke. Oh, I understand — a true love afiPair. He was the 
grandsire of one you are engaged to ? 

Jean. Ane I was engaged to ; but this unhappy business 

Duke. What ! he has not deserted you on that account — has 
he? 

Jean. No, sir, he would be the last to leave a freend in diffi- 
culties; but I maun think for him, sir, asweel as for myscF ; and 
it wouldna beseem him to marry the like o' me, wi' this disgrace 
on my kindred. 

Duke. You are a very Bmgvxlat young woman ,— you scorn to 
think of every one before vouraeXi. X\i<ii\\^\^ '^jvi>\ \^i^>5 ^^xsv^ou 
foot ? 
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Jean. Not a* the way, my lord. I kent na that the Southerns 
had stage coaches, as they're caM, and sometimes • 

Duke. Well, never mind that. What reason hare you for 
thinking your sister innocent ? 

Jean. Because she hasna been proved guilty, as will appear 
from these papers, which a good and learned friend, Mr Saddle- 
tree, ha'e sent after me. 

Duke. Sit down on that chair till I glance over them. (They 
sit — ^Duke, after looking over the papers,) Your sister's case 
must certainly be termed a hard one. 

Jean. Heaven bless you for that word. 

Duke. But, alas! my good girl, what good will my opinion 
do you, unless I can impress it upon those in whose hands your 
sister's life is placed by the law. 

Jean. O, but sir, what seems reasonable to yer honour, will 
certainly be the same to them. 

Duke. I do not know that. You know our old Scots proverb, 
'^ Ilka man buckles his belt his ain gait." But you shall not have 
placed this reliance on me altogether in vain, — leave these papers, 
and you shall shortly hear from me. Take care to be ready to 
come to me at a moment's warning ; and, by-the-bye, you will 
be pleased to be dressed just as you are at present. 

Jean. I would ha'e putten on a cap, sir, but yer honour kens 
it isna the fashion o' our country for single women, and I judged, 
sae mony hundred miles frae hame, yer Grace's heart might warm 
to the tartan. 

Duke. And when MacCallummore^s heart does not warm to 
the tartan, it will be cold as death can make it. Archibald ! 

Enter Mr Archibald. 

See this young woman safe. 

Jean. And, my Lord, should what ye ask be refused at the 
beginning, ye'll no be chappit back, or cast down wi' the Jirst 
rough answer. 

Duke. {Smiling,) I am not apt to mind rough answers 
much ; — ^but say nothing of what htus passed to any one ;— do not 
depend upon my success. I will do my best ; — but for those who 
must assist me, you are to remember, that Heaven has the hearts 
of sovereigns in its own hand. 

^Exeunt, 



SCENE n.— T^c Parlour behind Mrs Glass' Snuff^Shop, in the 

Strand, 

Enter RASPER and Sally. 

Sal. Don*t tell me, Mr Kaspexv aoil \Q\?>i\^ w:^ ^ ^'g^-t 
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Scots girl that has walked all the way from Edinburgh to London? 
Why, I, who am but a poor servant, came in the waggon myself, 
and had a first cousin wno travelled to town on the tip-top of the 
coach. 

Rasp. Ah! I don't wonder at your tip-top gentry having 
their heads turned now and then. But you see our mistress, the 
great snuff -merchant, pays the Scots girl attention, and has paid 
for a coach into the bargain to take her to the Duke's. 

Sal. a pretty thing indeed, to take a poor young woman to 
the Duke! there can be no good in it. When did I ever go 
visiting Dukes? In the village where I was born we kept no 
such company. 

Hasp. I dare say not. But, hush! here's Mistress, Sally; 
and finely dressed out she is. 

Enter Mrs Glass and Jeanie Deans. 

Mrs G. Ay, ay, I dare say, cousin, you were frightened 
enough — frightened enough I warrant me ; but I hope you minded 
my lessons, and give him plenty of — ^your Grace. 

Jean. Why, at first, I had almost forgot it ; and afterwards 
he told me there was no occasion. 

Mrs G. Ay, but he lik'd it for all that. He might as well 
have ask'd me out of the coach all the while. Well — well, child, 
go to your room ; you must want rest and refreshment, and I'll 
come up, and you shall tell me all that pass'd. 

Jean. I am bid not, madam. 

Mrs G. Indeed ! Oh, then, his Grace means to tell me himself. 
Well, if you should have to go again, you will put on my French 
silk niggledegee, and my best butterfly cap, aLd 

Jean. I am bid not, madam. 

Mrs G. An odd girl this ! you can ask her to do nothing but 
she is bid not. Well, go to your room, child, and I'll follow. 

IJExit Jeanie. 
James Rasper, what do you stand gaping there for? Go and 
mind the shop, d'ye hear. 

lExit Rasper. 
Well, Sally, what do you think of my dress, isn't it beautiful? 

Sal. Rather too good to sit in a hackney coach with, I do 
think, ma'am. 

lExit. 

Mrs G. Pert hussey ! It was a little provoking to be sure ; 

but did Jeanie say I wasn't to ask what pass'd ? There's some- 

tliing odd in that, — very odd, indeed ; but here comes the Duke*s 

gentleman, Mr Arcliibald. Ay, ay— he's to let me into the rights 

on% He never saw me in this dress before^ and as he's a 

bachelor, and I'm a widow, w\io "Vaio^^ ^V^\. \xv^'^ be the conse- 

qiience, 
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(Rasper bows on Mr Archibald,) 

Mr Archibald, this is a favour that — Won't you allow me the 
honour to fill your mull free gratis — for nothing, out of my own 
cannister ? Won't you take a glass of your own country f aim- 
tosh ; or is there any other thing you will do, which can in any 
way contribute to your comfort or your satisfaction ? 

Arch. Mrs Glass, I winna trouble ye for ony o' thae things 
at present, — my business is wi* the young person wha 

Mrs G. You shall see her directly, Mr Archibald ; and how's 
his Grace ? I may ask after him, for he nerer fills his snuff-box 
in the shop, but he says — " How do you do, Mrs Glass ; how's all 
your friends i' the north," Then I say — " I hope your Grace and 
the Duchess, and the young ladies are all well ; and that my suuff 
continues to giro you all satisfaction." And then the folks in the 
shop do so stare, and every Scotchman pulls off his hat, and says, 

there goes the Prince of Scotland, and then But you haven't 

said what you want wi' Jeanie. 

Arch. Your ailoquence, madam, is sae o'erpowering, I ha'ena 
yet had an opportunity. I am ordered to bring her till the Duke 
himsel'. It's rather sudden ; but a thought has just atruck him, 
and when he thinks, he always acts directly. 

Mrs G. Take her to the Duke ; then I will ha'e to go wi' her. 
So I'll just pop on my last new manty but three, wi* the green 
sleeves, and be wi' ye directly. Jeanie, Jeanie Deans, I say, 
here's a gentleman of his Grace's chambers — a gentleman frae the 
Duke, and ye maun come down directly. James Rasper, look to 
the shop, I'm going to the Duke's wi' my cousin and Mr Archibald. 
I believe you take his Grace^s mixture, sir. 

(^Presenting her snnff-box.) 
Why, Jeanie, Jeanie Deans, I say ! 

Enter Jeande Deans. 

Arch. You'll pardon me, madam; but I am to take the 
young person by hersel', and no gi'e you the trouble. 

Mrs G. By hersel' ! Well, to be sure I've known ye many- 
years, Mr Archibald, and the Duke is a married man, and 

But you wouldn't have her go in that way, with her tartan plaid 
over her shoulders, as if she had come up with a drove of 
cattle. 

Arch. The carriage waits, and I wasna to allow ony change. 
I'll bring her safely back, ye may depend on't* 

Mrs G. But I may ask which way you're going, I presume? 

Arch. My Lord Duke will inform you that himsel', madam. 

[Exit with Jeanie. 

Mrs G. James Rasper, open the door to Mr Archibald, first 
gentleman of the chambers to t\ie Dv\Ye*"^\voV^^^\i^»Vs^'«i:\ 
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cousin Jeanie to go to Well, bless my heart, if it isn't the 

oddest thing in the world, that the only opportunity I ever had 
of showing my black paduasay in a Duke's carriage, he should 
send for my cousin herseV, and leave me out o* the question. 
Well, I won't give up Mr Archibald for all that. We should 
make a mighty genteel couple ; and if I was to marry him, I'd 
ghut up the snuff-shop, — sell th^ goodwill of the tobacco-boxes, — 
buy a gentleman's policy on the North Road, and be as good a 
lady as ike best of them. lExit, 



SCENE III. — A Close Walk in the Qtieen's Gardens at Greenwich. 

Enter the Duke of Argyle. 

Duke. So this is the garden of her Majesty ; and if Archibald 
loses no time in bringing poor Jeanie to the spot I told him, who 
knows but I may be the happy means of accomplishing her ami- 
able intentions. Mustn't be too sure tho'. Eh ! here she is. 

Enter Jeanie Deans. 

Jean. I ha'e been desired by the goodness o' your Grace- 



Duke. We have no time for compliments. I have asked 
audience of a lady, whose interest with the King is deservedly 
very high. You will see and speak to her yourself in this gardeu, 
and must tell your story simply, as you did to me. 

Jean. Since I had the courage to speak to your Grace, I 
needna be shame-faced in speakin' to a leddy. But, sir, I would 
like to hear what to ca' her — whether her grace, her honour, or 
her leddyship— for I ken leddies are fully mair particular than 
gentlemen aboot their titles. 

Duke. You need only call her Madam. Say what you please. 
Look at me from time to time, and should I put my hand to my 
cravat — so — ^you will stop. I shall only do it when you say any- 
thing not likely to please. 

Jean. But if yer Grace would teach me what to say, I could 
get it a' by heart. 

Duke. No, no, Jeanie ; speak plainly and boldly as you have 
done to me ; and if ye gain her consent, I'se wad ye a plack, as we 
say in the north, she'll get the pardon from the King. But see, 
she's coming ; walk aside ; recollect yourself, and I'll bring you 
forward at the proper time, (Jeanie retires.) 

Enter Queen Caroline and Lady Suffolk. 

QuEEK, I hope I see 80 great a stranger as the Duke of Argyle 
Id as good health as his best iT\eiid& <^8kxv Vye^Vvov, 
Duke. Perfectly weU, Madam, wcA ^w^^ \s»iC\^<nft.\s^ •^'^ 
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honour of this interview, which I had the boldDess to ask, on a 
subject most essential to his Majesty's interest. 

Queen. You cannot oblige me more, my Lord Duke, than by 
giving me the advantage of your experience on any point of the 
King's service. Your Grace is aware that I can only be the me- 
dium through which the matter is submitted to his Majesty's supe- 
rior wisdom ; but if it be a suit which personally respects your 
Grace, it shall lose no support in being preferred through me. 

Duke. The matter. Madam, regards the fate of an unfortu- 
nate woman in Scotland, sentenced for a crime of which I believe 
she is innocent ; and my humble petition is for your Majesty^s in- 
tercession with the King for pardon. 

Queen. My Lord Duke, 1 will not ask your motives for are- 
quest which circumstances render so extraordinary. Your road 
to the King's closet as a peer and a privy counsellor, entitled to 
demand an audience, was open, without giving me the pain of 
this discussion ; as your Lordship must be well aware, that had 
my advice been followed, in a recent case, that sooner than have 
submitted to such an insult, I would have made Scotland a hunt- 
ing field. 

Duke. In that case, Madam, I must have left your Majesty, 
and have visited Scotland, to have got my hounds in readiness. 

Queen. My Lord, you must allow me some of the privileges 
of my sex, and not judge uncharitably of me, if I am hurt at re- 
collecting the late outrage in your chief city, against the royal 
authority, at the very time it was vested in my unworthy 
person. 

Duke. It is certainly a matter not easily forgotten. Madam, 
and of which your Majesty already knows my sentiments. 

Queen. We will not prosecute a topic on which wc may pro- 
bably differ. One word, however, I may say in private. When 
the Duke of Argyle is disposed to renew his acquaintance with 
bis master and mistress, there are few subjects on which we 
should disagree. 

Duke. Let me hope, Madam, I have not been so unfortunate, 
as to have found one on the present occasionT 

Queen. I must impose upon your Grace the duty of confes- 
sion, before I grant you absolution. What is your particfUlar 
interest in that young woman? Perhaps she is some thirtieth 
cousin. 

Duke. Ko, Madam ; but I should be proud of any relation 
with half her worth — honesty, and affection. 

Queen. Her name must be Campbell, at least. 

Duke. Her name, Madam, if I may be permitted to say so, is 
not quite so distinguished. 

Queen. She comes from Inverary or Argyleahire? 

Duke. She was never farther noitVi \i\LWi l^t^ot^ ^^^^Sw^ssss.. 
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Queen. Then my conjectures are all ended, and your Grace 
must yourself take the trouble to explain the affair of your 

proteg^. 

Duke. Her sister is the first victim of a severe law, as she 
cannot produce the only witness of her not having concealed an 
unfortunate circumstance— 

Queen. Of which I have heard ; and I have doubts ; — ^you 
were about to speaL 

Duke. K your Majesty would condescend to hear my poor 
countrywoman, perhaps she may find an advocate in your own heart, 
much more able than I am, to second the doubts suggested b^ 
your understanding. 

Queen. Let her approach. 

{The Duke kada Jeame forward ^^^le kneeU,) 

Stand up, young woman. 

(Lady Suffolk raises her.) 
How have you travelled hither? 

Jean. Mostly on foot, Madam. 

Queen. How far can you walk in a day? 

Jean. Twenty-five miles, Madam, and a bittock. 

Queen. And a what? 

Duke. And about five miles more. Madam. 

Queen. I thought I was a good walker, but this shames me 
sadly. 

•Jean: May ye never. Madam, ha'e siae weary a heart that ye 
canna be sensible o* the weariness o* yer limbs. I didna walk the 
whole way. Madam ; I had whiles the help o' a cart, and the cast 
o* a horse from Ferrybridge, 

( The Duke puts his hand to his cravat.) 
and mony ither helps, Madam. 

Queen. You still must have had a most fatiguing journey, 
and I fear to little purpose ; for if the King were to p^on your 
sister, your angry town*s-people would not suffer her to enjoy the 
benefit of it. 

Jean. Baith town and coimtry would rejoice to see his Majesty 
take compassion on a poor unfriended creature. 

Queen. It has not been found so. But in the present case, 
my Lord Duke, how would you advise? 

Duke. Madam, I would advise his Majesty to be guided by 
his own feelings, and those of his royal consort ; and then I am 
sure punishment will only attach itself to guilt, and even then 
with caution and reluctance. 

Queen. Ay, my Lord, but your good countrymen are so proud 
of their errora, and so wedded to the cause of them, that even a 
gjrl, if Bhe had a friend in the \a\« dAs\.\a\>«scv<(:&^^^o\ild not even, 
to save her sister, disclose the Bect^t,— »«5 Vorw ^ws\.\^<jKi. v!iC\ 
8.4 
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Jean. (^Blses with warmth.) Madam, (The Duke touches his 
cravat) I— I — would pray to be directed in the line of my duty. 

Queen. And perhaps choose that which suited your own 
inclination. 

Jean. Madam, those wha ha*e done wrang, maun answer for 
the act. But my sister, my puir sister EfGie, her days and hours 
are numbered. She still lires — and ae word o' the King's mouth 
might restore her to a broken-hearted father, wha ne*er forgot to 
pray for the royal house. O, Madam I ha'e compassion on our 
misery ; save an unhappy girl — a girl no eighteen years o' age — 
frae an early and a dreadfu' death. Alas ! it's no when we sleep 
saft and wake merrily oursel's, that we think on ither folks' 
sufferings, but when the hour o' trouble comes— and nerer may 
it visit yer leddyship — and when the hour o' death arrives, which 
fails not high nor low, — ^lang and late may it be, yer leddyshi^'s, — 
oh, then I that which we maun think on wi' maist deHght, is no 
what we ha'e done for oursel's, but that which we ha'e done for 
ichers. 

Queen. This is eloquence ! Young woman, I cannot grant 
your sister's pardon, but you shall have my warm intercession 
with the King. Take this, — do not open it now, but at your 
leisure ; — ^you will find that which will remind you of an inter- 
view with your Queen. 

(Jeanie falls on both kneeSf gratefully clasps Tier hands, 
and seems about to speak, I>uee touches his cravat.) 

Our business, I trust, my Lord, is ended to your satisfaction. 
Hereafter, we hope to see your Grace more frequently, both 
at Richmond and St James's. Suffolk, we must wish his Grace 
good morning. 

(Queen retires^ leaning on tlie arm of Lady Suffolk, as 
the Duke bows profoundly.) 

Jean. And that leddy was the Queen herseV ? 

Duke. It was certainly Queen Caroline. Have you no curi- 
osity to see what's in the little book ? 

Jean. Eh! Is the pardon there ? 

Duke. Why, no. They seldom carry these things about them, 
unless they were likely to be wanted. Besides, her Majesty told 
you it was the King, not she who was to grant it. 

Jean. That's true. But yer honour thinks there's a cer- 
tainty o' Effie's pardon? 

Duke. Why, people of their rank are kittle cattle to shoe 
behind. But I have not the least doubt the matter is quite 
certain. 

Jean. Oh ! Heaven be praised I 

(Jeanie drops a note out of the pocket-hook.) 
Eb! sir! wbat'athiB? 
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Duke. A bank-bill for fifty pounds. 

Jean. Dear me, I am sorry for the mistake. The hussey it' 
sers a vera valuable present, wi' the Queen^s name in't, doubtless 
in her ain hand. Pray you tak' it back ; the Queen^s leddyship 
may want the money. 

Duke. No, no, Jeanie, there is no mistake. Her Majesty 
knows you hare been put to great expense, and wishes to make 
it up to you. 

Jean. I^m sure 8he*s o!er gude ; and it glads me muckle I can 

Eay back Dumbiedikes his siller, without distressing my father, 
onest man. 
Duke. Dumbiedikes ! a free-holder of Mid-Lothian, is he not? 
Has a house not far from Dalkeith. Wears a black wig and 
laced hat ? 

Jean. Yes, sir. 

Duke. Ay, my old friend Dumbie. I have thrice seen him, 
and only once heard the sound of his voice. But come, Jeanie, I 
must see this same pardon pass'd thro' the proper forms ; and I 
have a friend in office who, for aiild langsyne, will do me so much 
favour. Come, Jeanie, you must see the Duchess. 

Jean. May you, nor ony o' your family, or the Queen's leddy- 
ship, ever want the heart's ease ye ha'e gi'en me at this moment ; 
and may Heaven^s blessing fa' upon ye for being a kind freend to a 
puir Scotch lassie. 

[^Exeunt 

END OF ACT IV. 
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SCENE L—Distant View of Carlisle, 

Enter George Staunton. 

Staun. Should Jeanie's efforts fail — as unfriended as she is— 
alas ! she must ; one blow alone remains to save my Effie, and that, 
though self-destruction must ensue, sTiall be my task. The mur- 
derer of Porteous will be a welcome sacrifice, and no price will be 
deemed too great to pay for such a victim. But then, my child. 
PoorEffie's babe! tbuB caat \Mi\LXio^tL> \\m\^^dQM the world. I 
^are not think I 'Tia madneesl l\iW^V^«£^^QQ\^^^^^-^^- 
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fire has been observed wandering around these walls, could I but 
meet her, something might yet be gained respecting my lost in- 
fant. 

(Shouts without.) 

James, (a countryman) rushes across. 

What noise is that ? 

James. Oh I they have gotten old Margery Murdochson into 
custody, and because the Justices can find no fault against the old 
hag's daughter, the country folk have ta^en justice into their own 
hands, and are worrjring her — poor lass ! 

Stack. Poor girl ! in such distress ! I were no man did I not 
try my feeble aid for her assistance. 

lExit, 
Jasies. That's right, young man, and I'll away for the con- 
stables ; for though she's a witch, yet she's a woman after all, and 

d n me if I see her ill used. 

[Exit. 
(Shouts without.) 

Enter Madge Wildfire, pale, with her hair dishevelled^ and 
supporting herself against a tree. 

Madge. There — ^there — there, it's nearly -over. Wad they but 
save my mither. She's my mither, if she were waur than the de'il ; 
and tho' they tell me she has killed my bairn, she couldna do it ; 
she saved the ither, and they ken she saved it. Oh, Jeanie Deans. 
And — oh, no, I dauma name him, wha has killed my wits — has 
slain puir Efl&e — has left me -here to perish. Ay, ay, as the sang 
gangs^ 

Cauld is my bed, Lord Archibald, 

And sad my sleep o' sorrow, 
But thine shall be as sad and cauld. 

My fause true love, to-morrow. 

(Shouts without.) 
They come again, puir crazy Madge— nae help — nae freend ! — 
the feeble maun gi'e way, while cruel man pursues the hunted 
wretch wha never — never harm'd him! (Shouts.) See there! 
'tis he !— 'tis he 1 . (Falls.) 

(Shouts.) 
Enter George Staunton, and Mob. 

Staun. Dare not — dare not, as you respect your lives, repeat 
your curst barbarity. I'm known to some of you — have been your 
friend, — ^would die defending your just rights ; but he who steps 
a foot beyond this sacred bound to trample on afiliction and dis- 
tress, shidl through my heart strings cut his hellish path, or pay 
the fell intention with his blood. 

(Draws and places Vim^^eAJ VJv^v«,Axct.\^i 
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Mob. Regard not him — ^forward. 

Staun. Forbear! as ye are men; for though your savage 
hands tore me in piecemeal, yet it were poor amends for what 
IVe done to this poor faded blossom. Nay, and ye will not. 

(James re-enters with Constables, Sfc. The Mob give 
backf a}id are driven out, Staunton reuses Madge.) 

Staun. Hast thou life and sense, to see thy murderer, — and 
yet f orgire him ? 

Madge. I have seen that which makes me bless my suffer- 
ings. I have seen thee foremost in thy poor girl's cause, and 
ready to lose life in my defence. Should they spare £ffie*s life, 
be kind to her ; her child is well and safe. For my poor babe, I 
go to meet her where this aching head will rest at last in peace, 
and where this heart, torn and distracted as it long hath been, 
will, by Heaven's pardon, find relief from pain ; or & it beat — it 
still will beat for thee. 

(She dies. Scene closes,) 



SCENE II. — Interior of Dumhiedikes^ House. 
Enter the Laiiid of Dumbiedikes and David Deans. 

Dumb. Weel, Mr Deans, ye're welcome. I didna expect 
the pleasure o' seeing you here. Ha'e you heard frae Jeanie, 
woman? 

Deans. Troth ha'e I, Laird. I ha'e heard frae Jeanie, that she 
had been kindly received in Lunnon, and had great hope. 

Dumb. Jeanie would be writing something about-- — some- 
thing about Eh, gudeman I 

Deans. About the siller ? Nae doubt she did, Laird ; and I 
ha'e come to pay that ye sae kindly lent. 

(David Deans counts down the money to the Laird, who 
examines it minutely,) 

Dumb. Weel, David, I'm muckle obliged to ye for this. I 
kenn'd weel ye were an honest man : but isna that a light ane, 
David? 

Deans. Na, Laird, it will gang the gait. 
Dumb. Troth, David, they'll a' do that, fast enough. And 
did Jeanie, woman, say nae mair about me f 

Deans. Nae mair, but kind and Christian wishes. What s'uld 
she ha'e said ? 
^ Dumb, Eh, Jeanie, woman ! Aweel, aweel, she kens her ain 
mind best, gudeman ; butlli&'e mdd<& & elean house o' Mother 
Balcbristie, and her big iat niece it«i» "DTVJccc^yi^;^, ^EiBL^\iwdd 1 
they were au awfu' pack, andl\vscd«i.V\\X\^\Oo^*^ >3ckfe\si.^OtssB.^ 
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David, they s^uld ha'e a lang-shankit spune that wad sup kail wi^ 
auld Clootie. 

Deans. It's owre true, Laird ; and I wish ye weel through a 
your distresses. 

Dumb. Muckle obliged to ye, David. I^rn to be married the 
mom, and kirkit on Sunday. 

Deans. I wish ye happy, Laird ; marriage is an honourable 
estate. 

"Dumb, Yes, David, I shall be in an honourable estate ; and I 
am wedding into an honourable house, to Peggy Kittlepoker, the 
Laird o' Lickpelf s youngest daughter. She sits neist me in the 
kirk ; and that's the way I cam* to think o't. Oh, Jeanie, 
woman! 

Deans. Weel, Laird, ance mair I wish ye happy. 

Dumb. And sae dae I you, David, and Jeanie, woman, and I 
hope that puir Effie will no be hang'd. 

Deans. Laird, Laird, ye mean kindly. Laird ; but she is not of 
us ; she is a withered branch, and be it sae, — ^Let her part ; and 
never, never mair, let her name be spoken between you and me. 

Dumb. But, David 

Deans. No a word, mair, Laird ; no a word mair. I wad rather 
ye thrust a sword into my heart, than speak of her. Oh, that this 
grey head had been at rest, ere this ; but I didna expect it s'uld 
ha'e been disgraced in this way ; yet, worthless as she is, she's my 
ain. Laird, she's my ain. 

[Exit David Deans. 

Dumb. And I wish Jeanie had been my amy wi' a' my heart ; 
but it's my ain f au't ; I ne'er could speak my mind till her. I ha'e 
walk'd to auld David Deans' cottage, ance a-day, Sunday's ex- 
cepted, the self-same gait, for fifteen years and mair. Four 
thousand, six hundred and ninety-five times, ha'e Rory Bean and 
I walk'd to David Deans' cottage, and never found heart to speak 
our minds till her. Some chields wad dae it easy enough ; but 
love has been fermenting within me for fifteen years, and never 
could find vent. But nae matter, I shall be happy wi' Peggy 
Kittlepoker, and yet^oh, Jeanie, woman ! 

lExit 



SCENE ni.— Interior of the Tolbooth* 

Enter Mr Shabpitlaw, and an Officer mth a Utter. 

Sharp. Who gave you this letter? 
Officer. It comes by the post. 

• Abridged from Scenes III. and IV., A.cV. \., o\ '^\tt\Tsrs'^'^^\i\wv\ 
compared with and emendated from Dibdon'a 0Y\sAW^\vi\"svv3W. 
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Sharp. Indeed. (Reads.) "To be delivered with speed." 
Perhaps some news o' pair Effie's pardon. There, there, you may 

go. 

lExU Officer. 
" Sir, I know you to be a sensible, considerate magistrate." Sir, 
I am very muckle obliged to you. ** The signature acknowledges 
my share in an action you condemn ; you will not on that account 
reject the evidence I am about to place before you. In Effie 
Deans you are about to spill the blood of the most beautiful, most 
innocent, and injured creature that tlie walls of a prison ever 
girded in. Her sister knows her innocence, accident may have 
delayed her return. Therefore, dare not to permit the execution 
till you hear further. Remember, the death of Wilson was fear- 
fully avenged. I say, remember Forteous, and say you had good 
counsel from one of his slayers." Heroes a pretty rascal ! So, so, 
these fellows are about our gates again ! Unless we are expedi« 
tious we shall have another riot. 

Enter James Ratcliffe. 

Rat. Nae news frae London yet, Mr Sharpitlaw ? 

Sharp. Kane, nane ; I am very sorrow for it ; but we couldna 
expect a pardon. Is your prisoner informed her time is nearly 
expired ? 

Rat. Ay, sir, she*s comin', puir lassie I 

Sharp. Why, you don't pretend to blubber, you who are 
used to— —> 

Rat. Hand to hand, Mr Sharpitlaw, and man to man, an^ 
you like ; but as for dealing wi' women and bairns, I ha^e na the 
heart for it, Mr Sharpitlaw, and it gangs against my conscience. 

Sharp. Your conscience, Rat^— 

Rat. Ou ay, sir, just my conscience; a' body has a con- 
science, though it*s ill winnin' at some folks* ; mine's like the 
noop o' my elbow, it whiles gets a dirl in the corner. 

Sharp. Why, you don't pretend to be so tender-hearted. 

Rat. Damn it, Mr Sharpitlaw, gif she had begget, and 
pray'd to me as she did to you, I couldn't ha'e had the heart to 
ha'e refused her; no, sir, I couldn't ha'e had the heart. Puir 
lassie ; aft times she tastes naething frae the tae four-an'-twenty 
hours to the ither, except a drink o' water. 

Sharp. Ratcliffe, go and prepare the guard, — we must be 
ready; I have received a btter which threatens violence. 
Go 

Rat. Ou ay, a nod's as gude*s a wink to a blind horse. 

lExit. 

He-enter Ratcli¥¥E. miHlLYYVLB^A^s, 

Sirs nv, I am sorry to "have "b^ xve^^ lot ^ovsis— "^v^rj >i^» 
ii'JO 
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. Effie. My sister has not, then, succeeded. 

{A muffled drum is heard. — Effie faUs on her knees,') 

Oh, my poor bairn ! — bless and protect it, if it be still alive ; and 
I think no one could harm the innocent ; for him, may Heaven 
tiurn his heart, and may the thoughts of his poor Efl&e never 

(^Tears choke her utterance, and she rises, pointing to 
Sharpitlaw to lead. — Music, — The Bell tolls at inter- 
vals, — The Town Guard appears, and they are preparing 
to exit, when a confused noise or murmur is heard 
of peopled voices shouting, — A pause,'~All turn to the 
quarter from whence the noise proceeds,) 

Sharp. Why this delay? *tis cruelty to the poor girl. 
ErnE. Yet an instant ; should it be my sister. 
Sharp Impossible. 

{The noise approaches louder,) 

As I expected, a rescue i Soldiers, do your duty. 

Effie. For mercy's sake I one moment— only a moment ! 

[The noise comes close, with the tramping of feeU — The 
gates are thrown open. — A pause of a moment,) 

Sharp. Come, come, my poor girl, if your sister 

Effie. Name her not. My father, so unforgiving — ^yet him 
I dare not blame, — ^but for her. A word would have saved me, 

and 

(Jeanie rushes forward with the pardon, followed by 
David Deans, Reuben Butler, The Laird of Dum- 
BiEDiKES, Saddletree, George Staunton, in disguise, 
jrc, <fcc., &c,) 

SzKS, That word is spoken, and an honest word ; 'tis a King's 
word, it brings my Effie life, and the assurance that Jeanie's love 
for her sister was second only to her fear of the King of kings. 

(Effie faintly screams, and falls in Jeanie's arms, A 
Tableau is formed, and the Curtain drops.) 

Note. — It may not be ont of place to state that the novel on which the 
drama is founded does not terminate in the same manner as the latter — 
nor with the pardon of *' The Lily of St Leonards.** On the contrary, as 
therein narrated, the pardon is transmitted through the usual channels, 
while Jeanie returns in charge of Archibald, not to Edinburgh, but to Rose- 
neatb, where she is joined by her father, whOj meanwhile, has been en- 
gaged by the Duke of Argyle's agent, to supermtend a stock-farm on the 
banks oi the Gareloch. There also she is joined by, and married to Beuben 
Butler, who receives from the same benevolent and beneficent patron his 
presentation as minister to " the parish of Knocktarlitie.*' As lor the un- 
fortunate Effie,. three days after her release, she elopes with her seducer, 
who makes her his wife, and brings her to visit her sister clandestinely, 
ere tbey depart to spend some years in YetiremexiVi OTL\i3ti«k VjaviiC\svwQ\.» ^w 
(heir return, as Sir George and Ladv Sta,\xii\.OTi, ^<b Xs^tw^a'*. 'CVx^^^arosN. 
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belle of the season, and the centre of an admiring circle, including his 
Grace the Dnke of Ar^yle, who, as well as the others, fails to discover her 
antecedents. Some private correspondence takes place between the sisters, 
in the course of which Jeanie communicates circumstances which acciden- 
tally come to her knowledge, calculated to give a due to the fate of her 
sister^s child, which Providence ordains should be her sole offspring. 
While Sir George prosecutes the enquiries thus started, Lady Staunton 
unexpectedly comes to stay with her sister, whose husband is then at Edin- 
burgh. There the latter, without knowing the relationship, meets with 
Sir George Staunton, who accompanies him on his return, and on his way 
learns that his son is the companion of an outlaw, then lurking in tiie 
neighbourhood of Roseneath. In consequence of an urgent request for- 
warded by him, means are taken, before his arrival, to secure the outlaw 
and the young savage, but unfortunately the means employed only scare 
and induce them to adopt measures for meir own safety. These lead to an 
inopportune encounter on the landing of Sir George Staunton and the Rev. 
Reuben Butler, which terminates fatally for the former, and, as is presumed, 
at the hand of his own son, who is captured, but subsequently escapes 
through the intervention of Jeanie, ie., Mrs Butler, who, with her bus* 
band, "happy in each other, in the prosperity of their family, and the love 
uid honour of all who knew them, lived beloved, and died lamented." On 
the other hand, the " well-dowered and beautiful Lady Staunton," after 
some years of gilded misery, spent in the ** fashionable world," and 
" after declining repeated ofifers of the most respectable kind for a second 
matrimonial engagement, betrayed the inward wound by retiring to the 
Continent and taking up her abode in the convent where she had received 
her education (subsequent to her marriage). She never took the veil, but 
lived and: died in severe seclusion, and m the practice of the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion.'' The instructive moral with which this admirable novel 
closes is as follows :— " Rbadeb, this tale will not be told in vain, if it shall 
be found to illustrate the great truth, that guilt, though it may attain 
temporal splendour, can never confer real happiness ; that the evil conse- 
quences of our crimes long survive their commission, and, like the ghosts 
of the murdered, for ever haunt the steps of the malefactor; and that the 
paths of virtue, though seldom those of worldly greatness, are always 
those of pleasantness and peace." 
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MONTROSE ; 

OR, 

THE CHILDREN OF THE MIST. 



9ct SixsiU 

SCENE L— Night. A Romantic Highland Scene. 
The Children of the Mist discovered in a Picturesque Group. 

GLEE. 
Ellen, Mavse, Callvm, and Rakoch. 

List! now list, they must be near, 
The signal swells upon the breeze ; 

Ko, ah no ! we only hear 
The cold wind whistle thro' the trees. 

The screech-owl, from her dark abode, 

Sends forth an omen dire ; 
Tlie kelpie, glancing o'er the sod, 

Emits a lambent fire. 

The moon glares red npon the hill, 

The deer hath ceased to roam ; 
The night wind whistles loud and shrill. 

But Ranald comes not home. 

List ! now Ust, Ac. 

Ero. My heart misgives me ; Ranald returns not ; hour after 
hour have I waited for his well-known signal ; hour after hour 
lias my anxious soul devised a thousand causes for his absence ; 
BtilL still, he comes not. 

Ivan. Erorcht, you droop. 

Eno. 'Tiafalael Proop! Myiat1[ieT'BB^m\i\3^xnia'w»^^ 
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and I will not sink. Children of the Mist, should it be our lot to 
mourn the dearest of our kin ; should it be a day of triumph to 
our foes, of lamentation to our injured race, remember that an 
hour of vengeance yet may come : — remember, when, fifteen years 
ago, Sir Duncan Campbell brought us scaith and wrong, how 
dearly we revenged it m the sack of Ardenvohr : — his house was 
fired, his children slaughtered I The warden of the forest, too, 
the high and powerful M'Aulay, paid with his life the lives that 
he had taken. 

Ivan. There lies the deadliest accomit. Allan M'Aulay, he of 
the bloody hand, is now our scourge and curse, but neither gun, 
dirk, nor dourlaok can avail against him. 

(The sound of a horn is heard,) 

Erg. Hark ! 

Ivan. Tis Ranald ; I hear his horn upon the blast 

Ero. Peace I 

Ivan. There again 1 

Ero. Ay, it falls upon my ear like the wailing of a troubled 
spirit ; 'tis a note of death, Eailald returns no more. 

{A louder note is heard,) 

Ivan. He comes I 

Ero. Not Ranald ! Husband, children, all are lost ) 

Ivan. 'Tis Kenneth. 

Enter Kenneth. 

Ero. Ah ! one still is left me— my child, my dear, dear Ken- 
neth. 

Ivan. Where is your father, boy? 

Erg. Ask him not; too well I know, Diarmid^s sons, the 
Campbells have entrapped, destroyed him; his brothers, too, 
have perished in this fatal feud, and feed the crows upon the gates 
of Inverary. 

Ken. No, mother, not so ; but our attempt has failed ; and 
all that went to seize Sir Duncan Campbell on his way to Dam- 
linvarach, are fallen into the hands of Gillespie Grumach. 

Erg. The false, the merciless Argylel We have nothing, 
then, to hope. 

Ken. Yes ; there may be time to save them. 

Ivan. How so ? Speak quickly. 

Ken. The party who surprised us, wait the dawn of day be- 
fore they return to Inverary ; if we take the pass across the 
mountains, we may cut them off. 

Erg. Enough ! Ran^d may again be free ; this dirk may 
^ve him liberty. Prepare! lose not a moment. I will con- 
duct 70U ; and, if we la\\, "wTk^, "we'll cry their coronach beneath 
the gallows-tree. Now, Spint ol oxa l^>i)Ci«tv-%^\r*» ^1 \Jaa Mist 1 
protect and gviidiB ual 
32$ 
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CHOBUS. 

Spirit ! Father ! hear our cry, 
Grant, ! grant us victory! 
T^et Diarmid^s sons resist, 
In vain, the Children of the Mist'i 



[Exeunt, 



SCENE n.— ne Hall of Damlinvarach. 

A large Peat-fire in a huge Chimney. Various weapons hung 
upon the walL An oaken Table in the centre. 

Enter the Earl of Mekteith, Anderson, Sibbald, &c. 

Ment. So, we have reached Damlinvarach in good time. 
Now, Anderson, before our host appears to welcome us, tell 
me what you think of our new acquamtance, this Dalgetty. 

And. a stout fellow, my Lord, and I wish we could find 
twenty such, to put our levies into some sort of discipline. 

Ment. I differ from you. I think he has neither honour nor 
principle, but his month's pay, and will transfer his allegiance 
from standard to standard, at the pleasure or fortune of the 
best bidder. 

And. 'Tis very like, my Lord; but you will forgive me if 
I reconmiend to you, in the present circumstances, to conceal 
your indignation. We cannot, unfortunately, do our work 
without the assistance of those who act on baser motives than 
our own. 

Ment. I must dissemble, then, as well as I can ; but I wish 
the fellow at the devil, with all my heart. 

And. To cure the bite of a scorpion, we must crash another 
scorpion on the wound. 

Ment. Well, Til endeavour to secure him. He shall be ques« 
ti(med further. 

Enter Donald, conducting Dalgettt. 

Don. The gentlemans are this way. 

Dal. Well, friend, now IVe sorted up my horse, Gustavus, 
named after that illustrious leader, Gustavus Adolphus, tiie Lion 
of the North, and the bulwark of the Protestant faith, I would 
willingly refresh myself. 

Don. 1 hope gentlemens will take bread and cheese, as we 
say in the glens, tiU better meat be ready. 

Dal. I have no fault to find with bread and cheese, in the 
absence of better fare. 

Don. When the chief comes back from the hills, there will 
be kid and venison. 

Dal. Kid and venison I I shall make no ob\ec^Q\!L V^ ^\\kvst \ 
for, truth to apeaky 1 have tasted notlomg wxi^i^ ^«5-\st^"fti«.\sss^»^ 
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oat-cake, which I divided with my horse, Gustavus. I have been 
fain to draw my belt three bores tighter for very extenuation, 
lest hunger and heavy iron should make the gird slip. 

Memt. Your horse seems to have an excellent and social 
quality, Captain. 

Dal. In troth has he, my Lord ; for, although lie cannot 
pledge me in my cup, yet we share our loaf together, and it siiall 
go hard if he suifers famine, where cakes and bannocks are to be 
found. 

Ment. Now, Captain Dalgetty, the time is arrived when we 
must become comrades in service, or part. 

Dal. Fart I not before supper I not before we eat and drink 
together ! I would fain make an onslaught on that same kid and 
venison Donald talked of. 

Ment. Certainly, but time is precious, and we must know 
your mind exactly ; according to which, you shall either have a 
safe conduct to depart in peace, or be welcome to remain with 
us. 

Dal. Truly, my Lord Mentoith, I am not as yet resolved to 
which party I shall adhere. 

Ment. I should have thought that, when religion and loyalty 
are at stake, no cavalier of your honourable mark could be long 
in choosing his party. 

Dal, You speak reasonably, my Lord, very reasonably ; but 
there is a Southern proverb that says, ** fine words butter no par- 
snips." Loyalty is your pass-word:—** Liberty," roars another. 
**The King,*' shouts one; **the Parliament,** cries the next. 
** Montrose for ever,** says Donald; **Argyle,*' says Saunders. 
Now, these are good watch-words — all excellent watch- words. 

Ment. And pray. Captain, since the pretensions of either 
party seem to you so equal, by what circumstance will your pre- 
ference be determined ? 

Dal. Simply, wheie my services would be most valued, and 
best rewarded. 

Ment. (Apart,) I thought as much. 

Dal. what return could I expect for teaching a mob of 
breechless savages the noble art of war, except, perhaps, it might 
be a dirk in my wame ? And if I were to grant the aid of my 
experience, acquired under that invincible leader, Gustavus 
Adolphus, the Lion of the North, where are the funds, the funds^ 
my Lord, to which I may look for remuneration ? 

And. I think, under your Lord8hip*s favour, I could say 
something to satisfy Captain Dalgetty. He asks where we are to 
collect our pay ? Now, in my poor mind, were we once in the 
Xowiands, with our broad-swords in our hands, we could find , 
many a fat traitor, "wboee V!i\-goU^XL N<^^\!ti ^^\M satisfy our 
soldiery. 
Q2B 
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Dal. (In surprise.) By St Andrew ! here's a fellow with 
four pounds a-year and a livery cloak, talks as if he had studied 
at the Mareschal-College of Aberdeen I I protest your Lordship's 
servant has a very pretty idea of military matters; somewhat 
irregular, — smells a little too much of selling the bearskin before 
he has hunted him. Have you served, my friend? 

And. a little, sir, in these our domestic quarrels. 

Dal. Never in Germany, or the Low Countries? 

And. I never had that honour. 

(Servants enter with refreshments, and place them on the 
table.) 

Dal. Humph I Well, my Lord, Til take the matter into my 
serious consideration. I see the provant is ready — (looking at the 
table) — and, as I seldom afford myself time to talk while I eat, in 
respect my mouth is more profitably employed, I'll think the 
more. 

(Seats himself.) 

Ment. (Aside,) You perceive this mercenary dog rejoices 
in the prospect of a civil war. 

And. Hush ! we may be overheard. 

Enter Allan M*Aulay. 

Ment. Ah ! Allan ! my kind friend — ^my old companion. 

(Allan looks at him an instant, passes, and examines 
Anderson and Sibbald.) 

Don. (In a low voice.) Your Lordship's honour maunna 
speak to Allan just now ; the cloud is upon his mind. 

Ment. I had hoped this malady had left him. 

Allan. Said I not that four were to come, and here stand 
but three on the hall floor ? 

(Anderson and Sibbald retire to the table.) 

Don. Troth, did you • and there is the fourth. 

(Pointing to Dalgetty.) 

I think she might ha'e set at the foot o' the table, as became her, 
and not ha'e cockit herself up there. A bit and a drop wi' mysel' 
and the gillies wad be mickle honour for the like o' her. 

(Allan holds a light to Dalgetty's face, who stares 
indignantly at him while lie eats. Allan leaves him.) 

Dal. By my troth, that lad and I will ken each other better, 
when we meet again. 

(Allan, having next examined Anderson's countenance, 
instantly leads him to Dalgetty's seat^ whom he swings 
out of it with so much rnolence tl\at Ive ueaTV^ JoJXs. 

U ^1^ 
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Dalgetty unsheaths his sword^ and endeavours to at- 
tach Allan, but is prevented by Menteith.) 

Dal. Diavolo! come forth. 

Don. Fat the devil are ye at, man ? 

Ment. {Aside to Dalgetty.) He is mad — ^perfectly mad- 
there is no purpose in quarrelling. 

Dal. S. you are assured he is non compos mentis^ as we used 
to say at the Mareschal-College of Aberdeen, which his breeding 
and behaviour seem to testify, the matter must end here ; but, by 
my soul) ^tis a pity he should be so weak in the intellects, being 
BO devilish strong in the body. 

Allan. Where stays my brother? Where is your chief, 
Angus M*Aulay? Does he know who's come? Does he know 
who are yet to come, this night, to the house of our fathers ? 

Ment. Tell me, Allan, what clans are expected to join King 
Charles's friends? 

Allan. That will depend upon who lifts his banner. High- 
landers are not easily commanded by one of their own chiefs. 

Ment. We hear a rumour that Colkitto is come from Ireland, 
with a body of the Earl of Antrim's people. 

Allan. Colkitto! who talks of Colkitto? There lives but 
one man whom we will follow — ^that man is Montrose. 

Ment. But Montrose, it is thought, has returned to the King 
at Oxford. 

Allan. Returned ! I could tell you — but it is not worth my 
while ; ye will know soon enough, an ye know it not already. 

Ment. By my honour, Allan, you will weary out your friends 
with this sullen humour. But I guess the cause— you have not 
seen Annot Lyle to-day. 

Allan. {Sternly,) Whom ? Whom did you say I had not 
seen? 

Ment. The fairy queen of song and minstrelsy — Annot Lyle. 

Allan. Would to Heaven I were never to see her more, so 
that the same wierd were laid on you ! 
• Ment. And why on me ? 

Alla)^. Because it is written on your forehead that you are 
to be the ruin of each other^ 

[Exit Allan. 
Ment. Ruin ! Has he been long this way ? 
DoM* About three days , but the fit is well nigh past ; she'll 
be better to-morrow. 

{Gives directions to Sibbald and AltENDANTS, and exit,) 

And. Has this strange malady arisen from any peculiar cir- 
cumstance, my Lord ? 

MEm'. It is supposed 60. If you care to hear a long story, I 
ean tell you some particulars Te8»i^^c\im^TK^ \YvetA ^^iMi«a.^thia 
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mountain nymph, Annot Lyle, "which will interest you much, An- 
derson, and satisfy Captain Dalgetty with respect to his late con- 
duct. 

Dal. a long story, my Lord, is next to a good evening night- 
cap, the best shoeing-hom for drawing on a sound sleep. 

Ment. You must know, then, that the M*Aulays were at feud 
with a small sept, called from their incessant wanderings among 
the glens and mountains, the Children of the Mist. Many years 
since, a party of this banditti surprised the Laird of Darn- 
linvarach, who was then warden of the forest, and slew him, 
under every circumstance of inventive cruelty. His widow be- 
came deranged, and in this wretched state, she brought into the 
world her youngest son, Allan. 

AiO). Ah 1 I no longer wonder at this dreadful malady. 

(Dalgetty, having dropt asleep^ here gives a snort,) 

Dal, Aughl 

Ment. I tire you, Captain, you seem inclined to sleep. 

Dal. By no means ; I am no whit sonmolent ; I always hear 
best with my eyes shut, it is a fashion I learned when I stood 
^ntinel. 

And. And I daresay the weight of a halbert often made him 
Dpen them. But were these outkws left in peace for so great a 
length of time ? 

Ment. No ; they were hunted down with as little mercy as 
they had themselves manifested. But I speak to regardless ears. 

{Seeing Dalgetty again asleep,) 

And. If you mean the ears of that snorting swine, my Lord, 
they are, indeed, shut to anything you can say. But haye the 
goodness to proceed. The history of this poor ypung fellow has a 
deep and wud interest. 

Ment. Allan was now constantly in the woods, sometimes 
whole days and nights. 

And. Li search, no doubt, of these outlaws. 

Ment. Yes; and at length he encountered and slew their 
leader. Hector of the Mist, who had been the most active in the 
murder of the unfortunate warden. 

And. Good Heaven I what a state of society 1 But you have 
not yet mentioned this Annot Lyle, who, I imderstand was in 
some way connected. 

Ment. True, her portion of the tale is soon told. Li one of 
these dreadful expeditions I had some share. We surprised the 
Children of the Mist in their strongholds; and one little 
maiden only, who smiled at Allan's drawn dirk, escaped his ven- 
geance at my earnest entreaty. She was brought to the Castle 
here, and bred up in the name of Annot Lyle. 

Dal. (^Again asleep,) To your right hand co^aiAet-Tsv^^sfcL^^sA 
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retreat to your former ground. Ey I I crave pardon, I was think- 
ing aloud, but I have been profoundly attentive. 

Enter Donald awJ Highlanders. 

Don. The Chief is come in frae the hills, and brought mucklo 
news, they say. 

Ment. Indeed ! Anderson, you may leave me. Let Sibbald 
and the rest remain. I know you have some preparations to make 
that must not be neglected. 

And. I thank your lordship. {Bows and exit.) 

^Ient. Well, Captain, as you have now finished your meal— ^ 

Dal. Pardon me, I have by no means finished. 

Don. Nae finished? 

Dal. No ; though I grant I am somewhat refreshed. 

Don. The gormandizing pock-pudding ! 

Dal. Ye have, no doubt, been surprised, my Lord, to see me 
eat so very fast, and so very long. The former quality I acquire 
when I filled a place at the Bursar's table, at the Mareschal-Col- 
lege of Aberdeen, where, if I had not moved my jaws as fast as a 
pair of castanets, I should have had little chance of anything to 
put between them ; and as for the quantity of my food — 

{Seizing a hottU and Jilling a horn,) 

I think it the duty of every commander of a fortress to victual 
himself for at least three days, as there is no knowing when he may 
come by another meal. 

Don. Did ony body ever hear the like o* that ? 

Ment. At all events, you have had sufficient time to consider 
my proposal, and I trust we shall be able to secure your assistance 
to our party. 

Dal. Well, to be plain wi' ye, my Lord, if I like your pay as 
well as I like your provant and your company, I care not how soon 
I take my oath to your colours. So, my Lord, I and my horse 
Gustavus are at your service, hand and sword, body and soul, till 
death do part us, or to the end of the next campaign, whichever 
event shall come first to pass. 

Ment. Come, then, here's King Charles's health, and may he 
who refuses it go to heaven by the road of the Grass-market. 

Dal. With all my heart, and since it's the parting cup, my 
Lord, I'll e'en give ye the Lasses. By my soul he's no true Scot 
that would forget bonny lasses, when his heart is open and his 
cup is full. 

TRIO AND CHOEUS. 

(Wordt by Bums^dltered.) 

MZST» There's nonffht but care on evfiry han', 

In every \\owt l\i».\. ^aa^^ 1 
What Bigniftea V\ic> Wlei o' tos^jol, 
li 'twere na lot V^i©\Txasfe^>^\ 
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Green gi'ow the rashes, ! 
Green grow the rashes, ! 
The wisest man the world e 'er saw, 
He doarly lo'ed the lasses, ! 
CnoRUS. Green grow, Ac 

Don. Gi*e me a canny hour at e'en, 

My arms about my dearie, 1 
And warldly cares and warldly men 
May a' gae tapsalteerie, ! 
Chobus. Green grow, Ac 



Dal. Auld Nature swears, the lovely d^ars 

Her noblest work she classes, O ! 
Her 'prentice han' she tried on man, 
And then she made the lasses, ! 

Ciionus. Prink, drink, the lasses, ! 

A' the I lunie lasses, ! 
Now lift the cup, and drain it up, 
To Scotland's bonnie lasses, ! 



SCENE in. — Apartment in Damlinvarach 
Enter Angus M*Aulay and Donald. 



[Exeunt, 



Ano. The Earl of Menteith arrived! — he never was more 
welcome. Who attends him ? 

Don. Only two serving men, and a sort o' German land- 
loaper, — a strange kind of animal. She couldn^t drink after her 
ain master, without washing the cup and spilling the ale, and be 
damned to her. 

Ano. No matter; some of our friends are near at hand; 
look out Donald, and give notice of their approach. 

[Exit Donald. 

(^Enter Mehteith, attended by Sibbald.) 

Ah! cousin, welcome, most welcome, to our Highland home and 
Highland fare. 

Ment. Angus, I rejoice to see you. How looks our cause 
among the clans ? 

Ang. You'll know presently; for, if I mistake not, some 
are already here. 

Enter Allan M-Aulay. 

Allan. Brother, the clansmen come in thick and fast. 

Ang. Tis well, AUan. 

Allan. Ay, 'tis well — would it were to end so! Hector 
McLean is arrived, with a large following. 

Ang. Indeed ! We must keep the breadth of the midden - 
stead between them and the M'Doni\\da', Wi^^ ^^^\i\i\»>a2c&tSs2^^ 
to each other. 
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Re-enter Donald. 

Don. The ti'ers in the folk ! The hale Hielands are asteer, I 
think. Evan Dhu yijUlX be here in an hour, with the Lord knows 
how many gillies. 

Ang. Into the great bam with them beside the McDonalds. 
We'll dispose of the McLeans elsewhere. 

Don. But there are more chiefs adyancing from a' quarters. 
We canna distinguish the clans yet ; but M^Dougal of Lorn is the 
first. 

Ment. Better and better. 

Ang. What the devil's to be done now? Stable lofts and 
sheds will all be crammed. The barn might hold fifty more, if 
they would lie heads and thraws. 

Don. Heads and thraws! Neck and heels! By my soul, 
then, ther'll be drawn dirks among them which should lie upper- 
most. [Exit. . 

Allan. What needs all this? Are the Gael of to-day of 
softer flesh or whiter blood than their fathers? Knock the head 
out of a cask of usquebaugh ; let that be their night-gear, — their 

Elaids their bed-clothes — ^the blue sky then* canopy, — and the 
eather their couch I Come a thousand more, and they would 
not quarrel on the broad heath for want of room. 

Ang. Right, Allan, right I 

Allan, xes, they may as well begin as they are to end. 
Many a man will sleep this night upon the heath, that, when the 
Martinmas wind sha]l blow, will lie there stark enough, and little 
reck of cold or covering. 

Ang. Do not forespeak us, brother ; say nothing to discour- 
age us at such a moment. 

Allan. Ami he that discourages you? Let every man face 
his wierd as I shall face mine! That which must come will 
come ; and we shall stride gallantly over many a field of victory 
ere we reach yon fatal slaughter-place or tread yon sable scaf- 
folds. 

Ment. What slaughter-place ? 

Ang. What scaffolds? 

Allan. You will know that too soon. Speak to me no 
more : I am weary, oppressed, distracted by your questions. 

Ment. Send for Annot Lyle, and her harp. 

(Allan lias sunk into a chair, mth a fixed and vacant 
eye.) 

Ang. Stay you with my brother, and she shall attend you. 
*TiB BOW day-break — my presence is required elsewhere. [^Exlt, 
Ment, Her music comes o\ex\\\s«.\^T\\.\^^^^\i»heam ona 
Bullen sea, and communicates t\ve c\\^eA\3\aeB»»^^\»^"H^'t^^a,V'5t 
own mind. Ah ! she is here, 
334 
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(Enter Annot Lyle.) 

My dear Annot, I have scarcely words to express how truly I am 
rejoiced to see you. 

Annot. Thank you, my Lord. You have seldom been at the 
Castle lately ; and now I fear it is with no peaceful purpose. 

Ment. At least, let me not interrupt your harmony, Annot, 
though my arrival may breed discontent elsewhere. My cousin 
Allan needs the assistance of your voice and music. 

Annot. My preserver has a right to my poor exertions ; and 
you too, my Lord — you too are my preserver, and were the most 
active to save a life tl^at is worthless enough, unless it can bene- 
fit my protectors. 

Ment. Sing, Annot, sing. 

Annot. You must not laugh, then, my Lord, at my uncourtly 
style ; for, to say the truth, not all your southern ditties can 
touch his heart like one of our own simple melodies. 

SONG, 
Annot. 

O we*re a' noddio, nid, nid, noddln, 

weVe a^ noddin at our house at hame. 

When the dame's asleep and the gudoman*s fu\ 
When the lads love lasses, and lasses love sae trie, 
Kate sits 1* the neuk, and her joe sits by, 
And the moon shines bright as the love in her eye. 
And they're a' noddin, Ac. 

And how d'ye kimmer ? and how d'ye dear ? 
How long ha'e ye lov'd me? — a twahnonth or near. 

1 lia'e lov'd ye a twalmonth dearer than life, 
And, ere a (my aulder, I*se mak* ye my wife. 

And be a' noddin, &c. 

And how d've kimmer ? and how d'ye thrive ? 
O' siller and gowd I ha'e plenty to wive : 
Gie's your hand then my ]oe — ** na, na, na, 
My hand it was promiseid to Willie far awa'." 
And we're a' noddin, Ac. 

{As the Song proceeds^ Allan gradually recovers his 
presence of mind,) 

Allan. Thank Heaven, my soul is no longer darkened I The 
mist hath passed away from my spirit. 

Ment. My friend will acknowledge that ois thanks are in 
some part due to Annot Lyle ; what will you ^ve her, Allan, for 
making you fit company for Evan Dhu and I know not how 
many bonnets and feathers ? 

Annot. What will he give me ? Nothing less, I hope, than 
the heat riband at the fair of Doune. 

Allan. The fair of Doune? A\\\ kMiQ\», kW^ ^^\3R^ 
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bloody work before that day, and I may never live to see it; buj 
you have well remembered me of what I have long intended. 
Wait for me. 

(Allan leaves the room.) 

Ment. Should he talk long in this way, you must keep your 
voice in tune. 

Annot. I hope not. It is fearful to see a mind, naturally 
generous and affectionate, afflicted by this constitutional malady. 

(Allan returns. They withdraw from each other. He 
pauses, draws his hand across his brow, as though to 
suppress his suspicions of their mutual affection^ afid 
then advances with a small casket.) 

Allan. I take you to witness, cousin, that I give this casket 
and its contents to Annot Lyle ; it contains a few ornaments that 
belonged to my poor mother. 

Annot. But these belong to the family. I cannot accept 
them. 

Allan. They belong to me alone. They were my mother's 
dying bequest, and are all that I can call my own except my plaid 
and my claymore. Take them, take them ; keep them for my s^e, 
Annot ; and when this house, consumed by hostile fire, can no 
longer afford you protection, dispose of them for your support, but 
retain one ring in memory of Allan, who has done to requite your 
kindness, if not all he wished, at least all he could. 

Annot. One ring, Allan, I will accept, as a memorial of your 
goodness to a poor orphan, but do not press me to take more. 

Allan. Make your choice, then, your deUcacy may be well 
founded ; the rest shall assume a shape in which they may be more 
useful to you. 

Annot. Think not of it. Keep .them for your own, or your 
brother's bride. 

(/n talcing a ring, she accidentally drops it. Menteitii, 
who has stooped for the ring, presents it to her,) 

But, good heavens ! what's this I have chosen? A death's head 
above two cross bones ! 

Allan. (Wildly.) Ah! what said ye? It is! Heaven is my 
witness, that your hand, Menteith, not mine, delivered to her this 
ill-omened gift ! It was the mourning ring worn by my poor 
mother, in memorial of her murdered husband. 
Annot. For Heaven's sake ! 

Allan. Fear me not, my mind is now constant and calm. But 

for you, young Lord, mine eye has sought you through fields of 

battle, where Highlanders and Lowlanders lay strewed as thick as 

ever the rooks sat on those ancient trees. My eye sought you, but 

your corpse was not there. My eye ^o\ji^\.^q>\ ^smvyl^ a train of 

unreaiatiDg and disarmed capiVvea, ^\>8i&V ^\^x ^^isSci^^^i^Rwsi.'vS^Kx. 
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platoon, the hostile shot fell upon them, but you were not among 
their ranks. Scaffolds were prepared — blocks were arranged — 
saw-dust was spread — ^the priest was ready with his book, the 
headsman with his axe, but there, too, mine eye found you 
not. 

Ment. What, then, must be my doom ? 

Allan. Three times have I seen a Highlander plant his dirk 
in your boQom ; and such will be your fate. 

Ment. I wish you would describe him to me, and I may save 
him the trouble. 

Allan. The face of the vision has ever been averted from 
me. 

Ment. Let it rest, then, in the uncertainty in which your 
augury has placed it ; I shall dine not the less merrily among 
plaids and dirks to-day. 

Allan. It may be so, it may be so ; you do well to enjoy 
these moments which, to me, are poisoned by the auguries of 
future evil ; but I repeat to you that this weapon, this--carries 
your fate ! [^Exit, 

Annot. Dreadful ! 

Ment. Be not frightened, my dear Annot ; these idle fore- 
bodings have driven the colour from your cheeks ; but, believe 
them not. 

Annot. It was you he menaced. 

Ment. Fear not. We are kinsmen and fellow-soldiers. Now 
then for business of dearer import. Adieu, Annot ! my heart is 
in my lady's bower ; my arm is for my country, 

DUET. 

French Air.* 

It was Dunois the young and brave, was bound for Palestine, 
But first he made his orisons before Muint Mary's shrine ; 
"And grant, immortal Queen of Heaven," was still the soldier's 

prayer, 
" That I may prove the bravest knight, and love the fairest 

fair.'* 

His oath of honour on the shrine, he graved it with his sword. 
And follow'd to the Holy Land the banner of his Lord ; 
Where, faithful to his noble vow, his war-cry fllVd the air, 
Be honour'd aye the bravest knight, beloved the foii'est fair. 

\_ExeunL 



•"The original, with the English translation of the remaining versos, will 
bo found in "Paul's Letters to \x\a"KAiialQ'»^L:' 
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SCENE lY.^The Assembly of the Chiefs discovered in the 

Hall of Darnlinvarach, 

The stage is filled by the followers of the different Chiefs^ dis- 
tinguished by their different tartans. The Pipers of each clan 
join in the flourish of rrnuiCf which continues till MentEith, 
tDith Anderson and Sibbald, advance, Dalgettt, Angus, and 
Allan M'Aulay, Evan Dhu, <fcc., &c. Table, with pen^ 
inJCf &c. 

Ment. This is indeed a busy and a gallant sight. 

Ang. Our cause looks well. 

£. Dhu. Laird of Darnlinvarach, we have been summoned 
hither to consult on weighty matters, and we crave to know by 
whom they are to be explained to us. 

Ang. The Earl of Menteith is fully prepared with all partic- 
ulars ; and I shall beg to refer to him the duty of stating them 
to this honourable assembly. 

Ment. {Rises,) That I shall be proud to do ; and then 
it will only remain that the noble chiefs assembled, laying aside 
every lesser consideration, should imite heart and hand in the 
conmion cause. • For myself, though neither the richest nor most 
powerful of the Scottish nobility, I feel I have to support the dig- 
nity of an honourable nation, and if those who are more powerful 
are equally prompt, they will deserve the blessings of their coun- 
try and the gratitude of posterity. 

E. Dhu. Thane of Menteith, you have well spoken ; nor is 
there one of us in whose bosom the same. sentiments do not burn 
like fire. But it is not strength alone that wins the fight ; it is 
the head of the commander, as well as the arm of the soldier, that 
brings victory. I ask, who is to sustain the banner under which 
we are to assemble ? 

Allan. Chiefs, ye have descended from your lake^ as a stream 
descends from the hills—not to turn again, but to accomplish your 
course. What qualifications must our leader possess ? High born 
he must be ; wise and skilful ; bravest among the brave ; temper- 
ate, firm, and manly, to keep us united. Such, such is the man 
that must command us. 

E. Dhu. Are you prepared to say where such a general is to 
be found ? 

Allan. I am. There is but one such ; and here — here he 
stands. 

{He lays his hand on Anderson's shoulder, and in 
gently drawing him forward, the livery cloak slijw off 
and discovers the Earl of JMontrose.) 

Omnes. {With a shout of txuUaiioTi^ ^^viKx^^^\ B»sTihl 
MoN. I did not long intend to >o^ ^^^^t^J^ ^^^^XaJvst ^\ '(isss^ 
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interesting scene ; although my hasty friend has obliged me to 
disclose myself somewhat sooner than my intention. By what 
ineans he came to know me, I cannot explain. 

Allan. The Earl of Montrose need not be surprised if he is 
known to thousands, of whom he himself can retain no memory. 

MoN. Whether I deserve the honour reposed in me by this 
parchment will soon appear. It is a commission, gentlemen, 
under the great seal, to command those forces which are to be 
assembled for the service of his majesty in this kingdom. 

(Montrose exposes the commission to the Chiefs^ who 
instantly take off their bonnets. Shouts repeated,) 

Dal. By the honour of a cavalier, I shall be proud and happy 
to draw a sword under your Lordship^s command ; and I do for- 
give all grudge, malcontent, and malice of heart, to Mr Allan 
here, for having thrust me from my seat, and heartily salute him 
as a bon camarado. 

(7/(3 shakes Allan siuidenly by the hand, who grasps him 
so cordially that he writhes mth pain!) 

Augh I As I live by bread, he has a grip like a smith's vice. The 
fellow has driven the iron splents of my gauntlet into my very 
hand. 

Allan. Room for an unexpected and unwelcome guest. 

{Tlw Chiefs withdraw their attention from the commission^ 
which they have pressed forward to examine^ and regain 
their former sitmtions — covering their heads at the 
instant,) 

Enter Sir Duncan Campbell. 

Sir D. To which of this assembly am I to address myself as 
leader? 

MoN. Address yourself to me. Sir Duncan Campbell — to the 
Earl of Montrose, if you have forgot him. 

Sir D. In the name of the Marquis of Argyle, — in the name 
of the Scottish Parliament, I demand to know the reason of this 
tmusual convocation ? 

MoN. It is a singular and new state of affairs in Scotland, 
when men of rank and f aniily cannot meet in the house of a com- 
mon friend, without asking leave of the great MacCallum More. 
But, since Sir Duncan is so pressing, I care not if I inform him, 
that he is in an assembly of loyal subjects, convoked by me, in 
the name and authority of King Charles. 

Sir D. Well, my Lord, I shall be sorry to carry back this 
language to the Marquis of Argyle, who, to prevent the bloody 
feuds that must necessarily follow a Highland war, will be con- 
tent if terms oi truce can be arranged to t\i^iLOX\JcicA^\i^^\'^^5sA 
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MoN. A peaceful proposal. And if the terms can be equally 
fixed, — if your Marquis will observe them with strict fidelity, — 
we are content to leate peace behind us, since we must needs 
carry war before us. Captain Dalgetty ! 

{Tliey advance,) 

Dal. My Lord I 

MoN. Were I to appoint any of the neighbouring chiefs to 
the office I now mean to intrust to you, it is more than probable 
that, at some future day, Argyle might be tempted, however un- 
justly, to avenge himself on themselves or their kindred. You, 
therefore, having no clan, nor estate in the Highlands 

Dal. But I have a neck, though. What, if he chooses to 
avenge himself on that? I have known a case, where an honour- 
able ambassador has been hanged before now. 

MoN. By my honotur, should the Marquis of Argyle, contrary 
to the rules of war, dare to practise any atrocity against you, you 
may depend upon my taking such signal vengeance that all Scot- 
land shall ring of it. 

Dal. That will do but little for Dalgetty. I can't believe 
that any man's head would fit my shoulders as well as my own ; 
but, corragio, as the Spaniards say. I will execute your Excel- 
lency's commission, spite of sword and gibbet. 

MoN. Gallantly resolved I I will immediately furnish you 
with the conditions upon which we are to grant MacCallum More 
the truce. Sir Duncan Campbell, will you guarantee safe con- 
duct to Inverary for this gentleman? 

Sir D. My honotur be his surety. 

Dal. Now, then, I'll just step down to my horse, and see him 
fed a^d sorted. 

Ang. a useless waste of time — ^I'll give the necessary 
orders, while you prepare. 

Dal. I beg your pardon, worthy sir ; but it is my custom to 
see him accommodated myself. We are old friends and fellow- 
travellers ; and as I often need the use of his legs, I fdways lend 
him the use of my tongue to call for whatever he has occasion ; 
besides, I must tell him that we have taken fresh service, — a cir- 
cumstance of which Gustavus is at present totally unacquainted. 

Ang. Gustavus ! 

Dal. Yes, my horse. I so named him after that invincible 
leader, Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, the Lion of the 
North, and the bulwark of the Protestant faith. VExit, 

Sir D. Gentlemen, there are so many of you to whom 1 wish 
well, that yoxa rejection of terms of mediation gives me deep 
affliction. May Heaven judge our motives and those of the 
movers of this civil commotion. 

MoN. So be it. To thattnWxit^'w^^^oJcravxv 

[Exit Sir D\:^CK$i Ck^wts^vl^ aiuuOLed\)^ Kj^jajsv. 
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CHORUS. 
Chiefs and Clansmen. 

Gather! gather! gather! 
The Chieftains are met, the banner*s iiprear*d, 
From clan to clan lot the signal be heard : 
Through mountain and valley the summons shall ring; 
The war-cry is Scotland, Montrose, and the king! 

Gather! gather! gather! 
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SCENE L^Inverary. 

The Gate of the Castle seen on the left. Lochfne, and distant Molai- 
tains at the hack, A few scattered HiUs in the fore-ground, 

Erorcht, Kenneth, Ivan, and two or three others discovered in 
attitudes of grief and despondency, 

Ivan. Now, Erorcht, away I To linger here were madness. 
Erg. AVhat should we fear? Such acts as these are common 
at Inverary, — ^they neither waken pity nor excite surprise ; —the 
groans of the dying and the lamentations of the living are passed 
alike unheeded. 

Ken. We must begone — I see a galley at the pier, and 
strangers disembark. Come, mother, come. 

Erg. Well, be it so. Let us quit this scene of death and 
terror. 

(^She turns towards the side where the gallows is supposed 
to he i>laced^ and, go-^ing a moment, clasps her hands 
and covers her eyes,) 

Boy I Kenneth ! Mark ye those lifeless bodies, withering in the 
sun and wind ? They were your brothers— they were my chil- 
dren. 

•Ken. They shall be revenged, mother ; fear not, they shall 
be revenged ! 

Erg. In that hope I live. In thee, the last of all thy hardy 
race, thy mother rests her only hope. Think on't,^ boy^ think 
oji% by dajr and night, till years have gWeia. \X!kN\iQ^'^ ^\jt^\i'^> 
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and time has cherished in thee the bitterness of hatred. Think 
how thy brothers died upon that tree ! — thy father upon that 
scaffold ! Oh, Ranald ! Ranald ! 

Ivan. Think not that he or any of our tribe forget an 
injury, or fail to reckon for it. 

Erg. My curse upon ye, if ye spare one of your enemies, 
when the time shall offer for destroying them. The sons of 
Diarmid — ^the race of Damlinvarach— the riders of Menteith— 
my curse upon your head, boy, if you spare one of them I Oh ! 
we have dwelt in peace in the years that have gone by ; but I 
shall never, never taste it more ! We are now a straggling hand- 
ful, driven from every vale by the sword of every clan who rule 
in the possessions where their forefathers hewed the wood and 
drew the water to ours. 

(^Distant music heard,) 

Ivan. No more ! no more I 

Erg, Well, let us shake the dust from our feet against the 
habitations of men I The time will come, when their swords 
shall be turned against each other ;— those who are scattered ^all 
fly to the mist, and perish by its children. 

[Exeunt Children of the Mist. 

(The Galley^ with Dalgetty and his Horse on hoards with 
Donald, Cglin, and attendant Highlanders, appears. 
They land^'^while Cgun, Donald, g'c, accompanied 
by a Bagpipe and the Orchestra^ sing a verse of 
the Campbell war-song,) 

SOl^G. 
(Chorus commences behind the SceneSt as in distance*) 

The Campbells are coming, ho, ho ! 

The Campbells are coming, ho, ho ! 

The Campbells are coming to bonny Loch Leven ; 

The Campbells are coming, ho, O ho! 

The great Argyle will soon appear, 

His banner makes a gaudy show ; 
His trumpet, pipe, and drum to hear — 

The Campbells are coming, ho, ho! 

&C&0. 

(Dalgetty, distracted by the Bagpipes, interrupts them,) 

Dal. a truce, a truce with your damnable skirling pipes. 

Was there ever sic a din? If an Italian musician lies buried 

within ten miles, he'll ha'e jump'd from his grave to run out o' 

hearing* 

XJSiere the horse is led ashore,) 
Tak* care, ye senselesa brutes, tak* care of Gustavus— Proper fel- 
^ow — lie looks as sleek aa wi omou \iQ\\ft^ \\i\sNx\.\Kt» I should 
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know that toss of his head among a whole squadron. Take care 
of him — take care of him — I would not give a hair of that horse^s 
tail to save ye all from the gibbet. 
Don. Chap at the yett, man. 

(To CouN, who goes to the gate of the castie and 
knocks.} 

Dal. So this is Inverary. In good sooth I rejoice to be once 
again on terra Jirma; for the fresh breeze of Loch Fine has ren- 
dered my stomach somewhat craving. But Donald, my man, 
touching Gustavus — I would have him well bestowed. 

Don. Gustavus! Fat says ta pock-pudding? 

Dal. I say what is to become of me, if the namesake of the 
invincible Lion of the Korth should be lamed among your 
untenty hands? 

Don. HoutsI it^s about her horse she's speakin*, ta useless 
baste. 

Dal. Useless! ye Highland savage! These fellows know 
not a horse's head from Ms tail. But what the foul fiend have 
we yonder ? As I'm a sinner and a soldier, a ^bbet with five 
bodies sus. per col I The provost-marshal has been busy here, 
friend. May I crave of you for what those delinquents have been 
justified? 

CoL. Fat says she? 

Dal. Those five carcases suspended yonder. 

(Donald points and explains to Coun.) 

Three of them, I see, are muffled in their plaids ; but the other 
two, from their apparel, should be Lowlanders ? 

CoL. Hoo ! only three gentlemen catarans, and twa Sassenach 
bits o' bodies, that wadna do something MacCsdlum More bade 
them. 

Dal. Indeed! Sassenach bits o' bodies — ey? Then 'tis a 
chance but my bit of a body makes an addition to their number ; 
for 'tis not in my mission to be very amenable to MacCallum 
More, as you call him^ 

(Donald ttvitches Dalgetty's jerkin^ and directs his 
attention to a head, which is e^mposed to be seen on 
the point of a pike above the Castle gate.y 
What the devil ! — a head upon a pole ! They decapitate, as well 
as suspend, do they ? 

(Donald smirks, and turns away,) 
Curse your grinning ! what do you mean? 

(A Man enters from the gate*) 

I begin much to wish that Sir Duncan Campbell had been my 
escort here ; for, of a verity, I seem arrived, as it were, into the 
very valley of the shadow dt death. 
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Col. MacCallum More will speak wi' her — so make speed. 

Don. Donald^s fain to be back again, now she has guided her 
safe. I wus ye may escape the woodie : It's a mere chance. 

Dal. What! the woodie 

Don. Odd man, yours is a kittle cast — ^these are sair times — 
Folks gae to bed wi* tlirapples hale and sound as ever swallowed 
brandy, and the next morning they may be gaping like an oyster ! 
Sae, take care o' yourseP, man— take care o* your craig. 

(Donald returns to the Galley^ which is roiced off. 
The Castle gate is opened.) 

Dal. I will : I am beholden to thy caution, and "wish, with 
all my heart, Gustavus and I were in better company — poor 
beast I he'll follow me like a dog, to proyant or to peril. Come, 
Gustavus. [^Exit. 

{The horse breaks from the Attendant, and foUoics him 
instinctivebf. The Piper strikes tip, and they sing as 
he/ore, — ** The Campbells are commg.") 

SCENE II. — The Ante-room in the Castle of Inverary. 

Folding doors, . 

Enter Dalgetty, conducted by Graneangowl. 

Grane. You will be pleased to wait here, sir, until I com- 
municate your attendance to the Marquis of Argyle. 

Dal. And to render that communication more intelligible, I 
pray you, take Sir Duncan Campbell's letter, and deliver it into 
the Marquis's own hand. 

(Graneangowl hows, and enters the folding doors.) 

I begin now to see the purport of all this parade. By the terrors 
set forth without, and the pomp exhibitea within the Castle, his 
Lordship of Argyle, doubtless, intends to make some impression on 
my nervous svstem. He'll find his mistake. A man educated at 
the Mareschfd College of Aberdeen, and that has fought side by 
side with the Lion of the North is not to be brow-beat. Oh ! 

The doors are thrown open, and Graneangowl appears, with 
AucHiNBRECK and Highland Chiefs, then the Marquis of 
Argyle. 

Dal. There is nothing like commencing an attack. I'll ad- 
vance. Give you good morrow, my Lord. 

Arg. (^ReptUsing him.) Who are you, sir, and what is your 
business ? 

Dal. That is a fair interrogative, my Lord, which I will an- 
jswer peremptorie, as we used to say at Mareschal College. 
Aug. See who or what YieiR, kv3LCi\i\T^st^0R» 
Dal. I will save the honoxafOoVa ^ii^c«a»si\Jaa\^Q^ ^\Ns!^- 
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vestigation. I am Dugald Dalgetty of Drumthwacket, come with 
a flag of truce from James, Earl of Montrose — and so, God save 
King Charles ! 

Arg. Do you know where you are, and the danger of dallyiiig 
with us, sir, that you reply to me as if I was a child or a fool ? 
The Earl of Montrose is with the English malignants, and I sus- 
pect you are one of these Irish runagates, who are come into this 
country to bum and slay, as they did under Sir Phelim O'Neale. 

Dal. To quiet your Lordship's suspicions of my quality, and 
your doubts touching the noble Earl of Montrose, I pray you to 
peruse these, my full powers of treating with you, in the name of 
that most honourable commander. 

Arg. Indeed ! 

(Looking slightingly at the packet^ and giving it to AuCH- 

INBRECK.) 

Gentlemen, what does that man deserve, who comes as an avowed 
envoy of malignant traitors in arms against the state? 

AucH. A high gallows and a short prayer. 

Dal. I will crave of that honourable cavalier who hath last 
spoken, to be less hasty in his conclusions ; and also of your Lord- 
ship to be cautious in adopting the same ; in whose honour I place 
full reliance that the law of arms will be respected in my person. 

Arg. You are not come here, sir, to lecture us on the law of 
arms, which neither does nor can apply to rebels and insurgents ; 
but to suffer the penalty of your insolence and folly, in bringing a 
traitorous message to the Lord Justice-General of Scotland, whose 
duty calls upon him to punish such an offence with death. 

Dal. With what ! Gentlemen. {Apart) I begin to dislike 
the turn which my mission is about to take. Gentlemen, I pray 
you to remember that the Earl of Montrose will hold you and your 
possessions liable for whatever injury my person, or my horse, 
Gustavus, shall sustain by these unseemly proceedings. 

AuCH. It is a far cry to Lochow. 

Dal. How far it may be to Lochow it is not for me to say ; 
but I trust you will admit I have the guarantee of an honourable 
gentleman of your own name for my safety ; and that, in break- 
ing the truce towards me, you will highly prejudicate his honour 
and fair fame. 

AuCH. Does Sir Duncan Campbell pledge himself for this 
person's safety, my Lord ? 

Arg. I do not believe it, but I have not yet read his letter. 

AucH. We will pray your Lordship to do so. Our name must 
not suffer discredit for such a fellow as this. 

Dal. Fellow I 

AucH. A dead fly maketh the ointment of the apothecary 
to stink. 

Dal. Sir, in respect to the use to \)e iem^^A ^^ot^^^KksA 
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unBavouriness of your comparison, and also remit to you the dis- 
paraging epithet of fellow ! But touching Sir Duncan^s guaran- 
tee of my sirfety, I will gage my life upon his making my wordjt 
good, when he comes hither to-morrow. 

Arg. (To the party ^ who Jiave closed round him.) Well, 
gentlemen, it shall be as you desire. We will defer this business. 

Dal. I trust they will prevail on their master to excuse my 
being concerned in ms amusements of the block and gibbet. 

Arg. Well, well, let the prisoner be removed to a place of 
security. 

Dal. Prisoner ! prisoner ! I enter my protest. I was edu- 
cated at the Mareschal College of Aberdeen — served thirty 
years in the German wars — fought under the renowned Gustavus 
Adolphus, the Lion of the North, and never 

(Dalgetty is seizedj and struggles. He is removed — 
protesting vehemently against his treatment^ as Abqyle 
and the rest retire as before,) 



SCENE l]l.—The Dungeon, 

In front a flight of stone steps, leading to a low and strong 
arched door, Ranald, in chains^ reclines at the foot of the 
steps. 

Ran. Still no summons — ^no sound of preparation 1 Why do 
they pause ? Are they already glutted with my brave boys* blood, 
or do they wait to triumph in some new-invented tortures ? They 
may spare their pains. Death in a hundred forms shall never 
draw one groan from Ranald. 

{Sinks on the steps,) 

The door of the Dungeon opens, and Dalg£TTT is impelled 

forward by Guards, 

Dal. Gently, ye savages, gently ! if I must down, let me de- 
scend this pit o* darkness with needful care — the Lord kens how 
for it may be to the bottom. 

(He stumbles over Ranald.) 

Diavolo ! Over what, or whom could I have stumbled? 
Ran. He was a man yesterday. 

Dal. And pray what may he be to-day, that lies clewed up 
like a hurchin, that honourable cavaliers who chance to be in 
trouble, may break their noses over him ? 

Ran. What is he now ? He is a wretched trunk, from which 
the boughs have, one by one, been lopped away, and which cares 
iittJe how soon it is torn up, and hewed into billets for the fur- 
nace. Do you, a solder, com^\dAiL oi thsA for which a boy would 
not bemoan himself ? 
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Dal. And how, pray, do you know I am a Boldiec, in this 
cursed dark cavern. 

Ban. I heard your armour clash, and now I see it glimmer. 
When you have remained as long as I in this darkness, your eyes, 
will distinguish the smallest eft that crawls upon the floor. 

Dal. I had rather the devil picked them out ! But now, mine 
Jionest friend, you and I being fellows at bed and board, should 
be hon cameradoes; while we dwell together in this abominable pit, 
we should be better acquainted. I am Dugald Dalgetty of Drum- 
thwacket, and so forth, educated at the Mareschal College of 
Aberdeen, and studied the art of war under Gustavus Adolphuc^ 
the Lion of the North. Pray what may your name be? ^ 
Ran. I am called Ranald, Son of the Mist. 
Dal. Son of the Mist I Son of utter darkness, say L But, 
Ranald, how came you in possession of the provost's coiurt o€ 
guard? That is to say, what the devil brought you here? 

Ran. My misfortunes and my crimes. Enow you the Knight 
ofArdenvom:? 

Dal. Sir Duncan Campbell ? I do. 

Ran. Know you where he is? ' 

Dal. Not precisely ; but I esroect him this day at Inverary, 
in which purpose if he fails, my lease of human service wiM be 
rather precarious. 

Ran. Then, let him know, one claims his interest, who is hm 
worst foe and best friend. Tell him I am the raven that 8toc^>ed 
on his tower of strength, and the pledges he had left there I I am 
the wolf that found out his den on the rock, and destroyed his off- 
spring ! I am the leader of the band which surprised Ardenvohr 
fifteen years ago, and gave his children to the sword. 

Dal. Truly, mine honest friend, if that is your best recom- 
mendation to Sir Duncan's favour, I would pretermit my pleading 
thereupon. But how could you assail a castle which, they aver, 
is inaccessible? 

Ran. We ascended the cliff by a ladder of ropes, drawn up by 
a clansman, who had served six months in the castle, to enjoy that 
one night of unlimited vengeance. The owl whooped around, as 
we hung betwixt heaven and earth ! The tide roared against the 
foot of the rock, and dashed asunder our skiff — yet no man's 
heart failed him. In the morning tiiere was blood and ashes, 
where at sunset there had been peace and joy ! 
. Dal. a very sufficient onslaught. But the reason, the causey 
Ranald ? Deliver me that. 

Ran. We had been pushed at by the M^Aulays and the Camp- 
bells tiU our possessions became unsafe. We were attacked by ^ 
Duncan — my brother was slain — his head was withering on the 
battlements we scaled. I vowed revenge, and it is a vow I have 
never broken. 
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Dal. Very likely ; but in what manner this story will interest 
Sir Duncan in your justification, unless it be to change the manner 
thereof, from simple suspension to putting you to death by torture, 
surpasses my comprehension. 

(^Enter Argtle.) 

Were I to advise, Ranald, I would keep my own secret, and de- 
part quietly by simple suffocation, like your ancestors before 
you. 

Ran. Yet hearken, stranger, hearken I Sir Duncan Campbell 
had four children — ^tliree died under our dirks, but the fourth sur- 
vives, and more would he give to clasp that child to his bosom 
than to rack these bones. O, I know it by my own heart ! Dearer 
to me is the boy Kenneth, who chaseththe butterfly on the banks 
of the Aven, than all my sons who are mouldering in earth, or are 
preyed on by the fowls of the air. 

Dal. I presume, Ranald, that the three pretty fellows whom 
I saw yonder at the Castle gate, strung up like rizzer'd haddocks, 
claimed some interest in you ? 

Ran. (After a pattse qf strong emotion,) They were my sons, 
Btranger,'they were my sons ! — ^blood of my blood, bone of my bone 
— fleet of foot, unerring in aim, unvanquished by foemen, till the 
sons of Diarmid overcame them by numbers. Why do I wish to 
survive them ? Kenneth must be trained to revenge ! The young 
eagle must learn from the old how to stoop on his foes. 

(A part of the wall in front slides back, and a figure 
advances silently.) 

For his sake, stranger, I would purchase my life and freedom, by 
discovering my secret. 

Abg. (disguised as a servant,) Intrust it to me. 

/(Ranald starts hack in terror, Dalgetxy is alarmed*) 

Ran. The enemy of mankind is among us, 

Dal. That's the devil! 

Aro. Though I come strangely, I am mortal like yourselves. 

( Unclosing a lantern,) 

My assistance may avail you in your present strait, if you are not 
too proud to be counselled. 

Dal. Put what face you will upon it, sir, you are not fit to be 
enrolled in a regiment of living men I How got you in ? 

A RG. I reserve my secret till you communicate some of yours ; 
but it is not with you I have first to do. 

(Turns the light on Ranald.) 
Here is something to mend your fare. If you die to-morrow, it is 
no reason why ye should not live to-day. 
Dal. None at all — ^none Vn Wv^ cife«.^\siTL« 

(Taking the basket, ^KS.KU>"UamTv^T«ixttU^\jC:^ 
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l^ever mind me ; 1^11 warrant my jaws shall make noise enough to 
prevent my ears from hearing you. 

Arg. Son of the Mist, what would you do for life and 
liberty? 

Ran. Much, much : I would do what a man might do and still 
call himself a man. 

Arg. Do you call yourself a man, who have done the deeds of 
a wolf ? 

Ran. I do. I am a man like my forefathers. While wrapped 
in the mantle of peace, we were lambs ; it was rent from us, and 
ye now call us wolves. Give us the huts ye have burned ; the 
children whom ye have murdered ; our widows whom ye have 
starved. Collect, from the gibbet and the pole the mangled car- 
cases and whitened skulls of our kinsmen— bid them live and bless 
us, and we will be your vassals and brothers ; till then, let death and 
blood, and mutual wrong, draw a dark veil of division between us. 

Arg. You will then do nothing for your liberty ? 

Ran. Anything, but call myseU the friend of your tribe. 

Arg. We scorn the friendship of banditti and caterans, and 
would not stoop to accept it. Even now I heard you declare, that 
of four children of Sir Duncan Campbell, one alone survived. 
Produce that child and you are free. 

Ran. Will ye practise no deceit ? 

Arg. None — ^upon the word of a Christian man. 

Ran. And my guerdon is to be life and liberty ? 

Arg. ' Such is our paction. 

Ran. Lead me, then, without these walls, let me breathe the 
air of freedom beyond pursuit, and you shall know all. 

Arg. Speak now, and on the word of honour 

Ran. Honour I Restore me first to liberty. 

Arg. When you have spoken. 

Ran. Liberty, or I am dumb. 

Arg. What proof can you assign that your tale be true ? 

Ran. Bear witness, heaven and earth ! he already looks how 
he may overstep his word. 

Arg. Not so ; every promise shall be kept when I am assured 
you will relate the truth. But I must now speak with your com- 
panion. 

Ran. Fair and false — ever fair and false. 

^ (Throws himself upon the floor,) 

Dal. What the devil can this sly fellow want with me *? 

Arg. Captain Dalgetty, a man of your experience will under- 
stand me at once, when I say, your pardon wul depend on a true 
and upright answer to a few questions respecting the gentlemen 
you have left. 

Dal. Jmt to satisfy your owu ciiivoait^? "No othat ^ur- 
pose? 
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* Aug. Kbne in the world. What interest should a poor 
di^yil like me. take in their operations? 

* i^AL. Make your interrogatories, then. 

^RO. How many &ish are to join thq Earl of Montrose ? 

Dal. Ten thousand. 

Arg. Ten thousand! We know that scarce two hundred 
landed. 

Dal. Then you know more about them than I do. 

Arg. How many men of the clans may be expected ? 

pAXi. As many as they can make. 

Aug. You are playing with your life, sir ; one whistle of 
mine, and in less than ten minutes your head hangs on the d^w- 
bridge. 

Dal. I'd rather not ; — ^but, to speak candidly, do you think 
it a reasonable thing to ask me after the secrets of our army, and 
I engaged to serve the whole campaign? 

Arg. n you are stubborn, your campaign shall begin and end 
i^ a march to the block at the Castle gate. If you answer faith- 
fully, I will receive you into the service of MacCallum More 

Dal. Does the service afford good pay? 

Arg. He will double yours, if you will return to Montrose, 
and act under his direction, — always supposing you are faithful. 

Dal. Faithful! — humph! that is, to you — and a traitor to 
Montrose. Is the Marquis of Argyle a kind master ? 

Arg. Never man kinder. 

Dal. And bountiful to his officers ? 

Arg. The most open hand in Scotland. 

Dal. True and faithful to his engagements ? 

Arg. A^ honourable a nobleman as breathes. 

Dal. I never heard so much good of him before. You must 
know the Marquis well — car, rather, you are the Marquis. Lord 
of Argyle ! 

(^Seizing him suddenly,) 
I arrest you, in the name of King Charles, as a traitor ! If you 
venture to call for assistance, I'll wrench round your neck ! 

(At the mention of Argyle, Ranald springs up,) 

Arg. Villain ! you would not murder me for my kmdness? 

Dal, Not for your kindness, my Lord, certainly. 

Arg. Spare my life, and I will do all you require. 

Dal. (Releasing him,) Where is the secret door ? 

Arg. In the corner, on the right hand — the iron ring. 

(Ranald rusJies towarrls it and opens it,) 

Dal. I see it — so far good. What is the password ? 

Arq, The Sword of Levi. 

Dal, And you wUl aign «^ ^aBa^OTV.*^ 

Arg. Surely; there are "VAanVft t^»A'^Vq.tk^ ^^-wHssissc^^^lQ 
which that pafisage leads, 
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Dal. I'll not give your Lordship so much trouble — You shall 
remain under charge of mine honest friend here. 

Ran. K he offer at speech, or struggle, he dies by my hand. 

Dal. Right, Ranald — ^very spirited; — I'll soon return with 
the writing materials. 

[^Exit Dalgetty, through the secret door, 

Abg. Suffer me to give an alarm, and I swear 

Ran. Not for a forest of deer ! not for a thousand head of 
cattle ! not for all the lands that ever called a son of Diarmid 
master, will I break the troth I have ph'ghted to him of the iron 
garment. 

Dal. (^Returns,} He of the iron garment is bounden unto 
you, friend Ranald ; and his Lordship shall be bounden also in a 
silken cord, as befftteth his quality. Here are all things needful, 
and, I presume to hope, the keys of thy fetters, Ranald. Now, fill 
up this paper with the names of Captain Dalgetty, and his guide, 
or you shjdl have a passport to the other world. Sign instantly — 
we have no time to spare. (Argyle signs,) 

Now, 'Ranald, exchange your plaid for the livery cloak of Mac- 
Galium More— he must be for a while a Child of the Mist. 

(Ranald, having released himself^ hounds from his chains 
with exultation, and muffles the plaid around his mouth. 
He chains Argtle to the steps, and throwns his long 
cloak about him,) 

Ran. Hold down your hands, or by Heaven I'll stab you to 
the heart with your own dagger. 

Dal. At what time does the jailer appear? 

Ran. When the sun has sunk beneath the western wave. 

Dal. Then we have three hours good. And now, my Lord, 
you will be taught the danger of proposing dishonourable terms 
to any wortliy soldado. Come along, Ranald, step close and 
cauUously; 

{Exmnt Dalgetty and Ranald. 



SCENE IV. — Apartment in Darnlinvarach. 
Enter Menteith, Sir Duncan Campbell, and Allan. 

Ment. Captain Dalgetty departed for Inverary, the instant 
he received your passport, Sir Duncan. 

Sir D. Indeed ! then 'tis time I should set forward. 

Allan. Not before you have been treated with suitable hos- 
pitality, Sir Duncan. 

Sir D. And must we, Allan — must we call each other ene- 
mies that have been so often allied agavas^. «^ ^orcKHvo^^a^'^ ^^^ 
Lord of Menteith J too ! it grievea me \iO ^i^Dkft ^Q^3^^\Jaa^^s5RJ^?^ss»* 
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and neighbours, who should stand shoulder to shoulder, are now 
to be engaged hand to hand against each other — but the die is 
cast ! 

Allan. The die is cast with us all, Sir Duncan ; the iron 
hand of destiny branded our fate upon us, long ere we could form 
a wish or raise a &iger in our own behalf. Ah, Annot ! 

Enter Annot. 

Annot. Your brother desired I would attend, — ^but you have 
company, — ^I fear his orders were ill-timed. 

Allan. By no means, my dear Annot ! by no means. This 
is Sir Duncan Campbell 

Sir D. Can this, — a creature so beautiful and elegant, — be a 
domestic musician of your brother's ? 

Allan. O, no, no ! She is a near and dear connection of our 
family — an adopted sister. Come, Annot, bring your harp, and 
give Sir Duncan a sample of your skill. lExit Annot. 

Sir D. Our friend seems much interested there— but who is 
she ? 

Ment. a Child of the Mist ! She whom he preserved at my 
intreaty, when 

Sir D. Ah I I remember. 

Ment. So engaging is her temper, so fascinating the inno- 
cence and gaiety of her disposition, that it is impossible to see 
her without being deeply interested. 

Allan. (ApaitJ) True, true. 

Sir D. Take care, my Lord, these are violent commendations 
— you may have a dangerous rival. 

Ment. O ! Allan is insensible to the passion of love. 

Allan. Insensible I 

Ment. For myself, Annot's unknown birth is a sufficient 
reason against any serious designs,— and her unprotected state 
precludes every other. 

Sir D. It is spoken like yourself, my Lord. 

Allan. {Apart) We are still friends — brothers ! 

Eiiter Annot and Lewie with the Harp, 

Allan. Come. Annot, sing the air in which I most delight, 

(Aside to Sir Duncan.^— 
It bears some resemblance to her own story, — Sing, Annot. 

SONG. 
Annot. 

November's W\V-c\o\id drifts away, 

NovembeY'a sviiibftOTv wvyxx 
Looks coldly on lYie Q.«ial\© ^e^. 

When foviU cornea "L».^^ kuu^, 
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The orphan by the oak was set« 

Her arms, her feet, were bai-e ; 
The hail-drops had not melted yet 

Amid her raven hair. 

That orphan maid the lady kissed,— 

" My husband's looks you bear ; 
Saint Brid^t and her mom be blessM ! 

Yon are his widow's heir ! " 
TheyVe robed that maid so poor and pale, 

In silks and sandals rare ; 
And pearls for drops of frozen hail, 

Are glistening in her hair. 

(Sir Duncan listens with extreme attention^ as if the 
Ballad recalled some painful recollections,) 

Enter Angus M*Aulay. 

Ang. Sir Duncan Campbell, I am charged with a message, 
"which, as master of this house, I feel had better become a stranger 
to deliver. But so it is : — ^The Council have dq^ired me to inti- 
mate that all is prepared for your departure. 

Sir D. Enough, sir, I understand you. I little thought that 
there was a chief in the West Highlanois, who, at the pleasure of a 
Saxon, would have bid the Knight of Ardenyohr leave his roof 
when the sun was declining. But, farewell, sir ; when I next 
visit Damliuvaracii, it shall be with a naked sword in one hand 
and a firebrand in the other. 

Ang. And if you so come, I pledge myself to afford you such 
entertainment that you shall not again complain of my hospitality. 

Sir D. Threatened men live long. To you, my Lord, and to 
you, Allan, who have supplied the place of my churlish host, I 
leave my thanks. And to you, pretty mistress — Adieu I May 
the horrors, which I fear are fast approaching, be averted from 

you — from all that Adieu ! Gentlemen, I attend you. 

\Exit Sir Duncan, /oZ/oirf wo Angus with MENTEirn. 

Allan. Were all his race like him, these horrors might per- 
haps be averted. But no— the angel of death hath marked us for 
his own ; and Menteith, Angus, and myself 

Annot. Menteith, said you? 

Allan. No, no — 1 spoke not, meant not. Nay, Annot, as 
you know me, pity me 1 Let not my idle words draw from those 
eyes one tear of sorrow ! — ^from that bosom one sigh of anguish. 

[Exit Allan. 
(Lewie stnkes the Clairshach as Annot dries her tears,) 

DUET. 

Annot and Lewie. 

Lewie. Oh, weep not lady, weep not so, 

Your tears they fall in vain ! 
Your love must to tlae "Vkv.\X\^ ^o, 
But he*ll return acam. 
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Annot. 



Both. 



Lewiv. 
Both. 



Alas ! the tears not idly flow. 

That soothe my bo8om*8 pain ; 
My love most to the battle go, 

But ne'er return again. 

Youri '**^® ^^^^ ^ *^® battle go. 
ButJ^I^*! return again. 

Though brave in fight, my own true knight 

In honour's grave may lie. 
His sword is bright, his arm of might 

Will make the foemen fly. 

His sword, &o. 

Merrily, merrily, marohinf home 
I think I see the soldier come, 
His banner of victorv waving high, 
Joy in his heart, and love in his eye. 



^Exeunt. 



SCENE v.— il wild and tangled Brake. 
Enter Banald impatiently^ dragging forward Palqettt. 

Dal. What the foul fiend ! must I part with my horse Gus- 
tavus? 

Ran. Do we stand on friend's ground, that you part with your 
horse as if he were your brother ? 

Dal. Ah! if you knew but half the things we two have 
done and suffered together. Here's ground, fit for neither man 
nor beast, broken and boggy, with loose stones and brambles. I 
begin to think, friend R^ald, that we had better have studc to 
the brown loaf and water. 

Ran. What ! do you regret having exchanged the foul breath 
of yonder dungeon for the free air of heaven f Craven Saxon ! 
which way woiSd you journey ? 

Dal. That, mine honest comrade, is precisely the question I 
cannot answer. 

Ran. Put yourself under my guidance, and I will warrant 
your safety with my head. 

Dal. Can you guide me through these mountains to the army 
of Montrose ? 

Ran. I can. Not all the bloodhounds of Argyle can trace 
the fastnesses through which I can lead you. Come on, then ! the 
mist hangs heavy on the mountains ; and, ere the moon is up — 
{Distant hell) — Hark 1 listen 1 

(Faint tolling of a hell^ as if in extreme distance.) 
Dal, That must be tlve 8bbim — ^i>fta%\firraL-^QOi.^^ASio&v^^^- 
imuB c&U it 
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Ran. It strikes the hour of your death, unless we reach the 
pass. For every toll of that bell, a brave man has yielded up his 
soul. Are you frantic to lose time thus ? 

Dal. Well, I come— I — (Turns to his horse,) — See how the 
bonny beast struggles to follow me. 

Ran. Madman! do you hear? 

Pal. O, Gustavusl [^Exeunt 

(The hell is again heard^ and the haying of a hound, as 
Ranald impatiently drags out Dalgetty.) 



SCENE VI. 

The fore-ground exhibits Rocks and Brushwood, — the Night-^Est 
enveloping all above it As it gradiuilly floats away, the loirer 
part of the Scene first becomes visible. The opaque mass above 
becomes more transparent, showing the outline of the Rocks, the 
Group of the Children of the Mist, ^•c., assisted by the light of the 
Moon, which is seen, through the fog, rising above a Precipice. 
When the Dialogue commences, the uiole Scene then represents — The 
Pass — a beetling Crag, around which winds a narrow, broken foot- 
path, projecting Cliffs and Rocks, intersected by branches of Brush- 
wood, Dwarf Trees, Sfc. Uncertain light, as of the Moon, partially 
observed on the various projections. The CmLDREN OF the Mist 
are discovered as if on the watch. Erorcht 'is in front, detained 
by Ivan — Kenneth, at the side, in crouching attitude, as listening 
and watching — Erorcht struggles forward. 

Ero. Hold me not — ^it must — it must be Ranald. 

Ivan. Impossible ! As soon would I believe your sons were 
yet alive, as that Argyle had spared their father. 

Erg. Who else would dare approach our mountain home? 
Who but those of our own sept, have ever yet, by chance, or effort, 
gained a knowledge of the secret pass? It can be none but he. 

Ivan. On, Kenneth, on! Watch from the lower crag. Be 
patient yet, and wait the boy's return, but hope not for a miracle, 

(Boy goes out.) 

Ero. I say he has escaped — is now pursued — and while we 
linger here, may perish, wanting the aid he seeks. Did not we hear 
the sullen toll of that fatal bell? Did we not, even now, hear the 
deep-mouthed baying of the blood-hound ? 

Ivan. W^e did ; but think you there are none but our devoted 
race that fly the power of Argyle ! 

Kenneth returns hastily. 

Ken. Lie close— they come. 
Ero. They! 
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Ivan. How many ? 

Ken. I saw but two. The first climbed boldly up Uie force of 
the torrent. 

Ivan. Does he wear our tartan ? 

Ken. No. 

Ivan. Then both must die— the hunter and his prey. 

(J7e makes a sign of concealment to the stragglers, Ken- 
neth turns behind a rock. Ergrcht and IvAN conceal 
themselves at the foot of thepathf as) 

Banald enters. 

Ran. Black hound, whose throat never boded good to a Child 
of the Mist, ill-fortune to her that littered thee ! Thou hast already 
found our trace, but thou art too late ; the deer has gained the 
herd. (Ranald whistles.) 

Enter Dalgettt. 

(^Ata signal of Ivan's. Wto alone is seen on the waichy the 
Children of the Mist rush /orwarrf— Kenneth in 
attitude to strike Dalgettv.) 

Touch him not; boy ! harm him not ! 

All. Ranald 1 

Ran. If my return brings joy among you, welcome and cherish 
him. 

Erg. Oh, Ranald ! Ranald I 

Ran* Erorcht! 

(The group crowd round Dalgetty, shaking his hands, 
and noticing him with surprise and gladness.) 

Saxon, they plight their faith to you, for the good deed you have 
this day done their tribe. 

Dal. Enough said, Ranald, enough said. Tell them I like 
not this shaking of hands — it confuses ranks and degrees. Young 
gentleman — (To Kenneth.)— I would advise more caution to you 
in the use of that long knife, in respect you are of a family too apt 
to pay a yard of leathern scourge with a foot of tempered 
steel. 

Ivan. Silence ! Your pursuers are at hand ! 

Ran. Back — ^this way — this 

(^The group regain their stations, Dalgetty is led hy 
Ergrcht up the path.) 

FINALE. 

Colin. The dark blood-hound their trace hath found, 

The hunted deer is now at bay ; 
Come B\ow\y on— the i^Y<5y ia our own, 
Be steady— 1 m\\.\B«ii^ \)aft ^^i^-^, 

Campbells. The dark \Aood-\xoun.d, ^c, 
3b6 
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(Colin, during the repeat of the party, ascends the foot- 
path. As he reaches the summit of the principal pro- 
jection, and exhibits his dark figure against the illu- 
minated rocky hack-ground ; at this instant Ranald 
shoots him with an arrow, and he falls from the point 
into a ravine, A shout from the Children of the 
Mist, who rush forward. Dalgetty, being offered 
a bow and arrow, rejects it indignantly, and snaich- 
ing a Lochaber axe, heads the party, Kenneth, Ivan, 
tfec, dart from behind the rocks in front , and encom- 
pass the Campbells. Group.") 

CHORUS. 

Hurrah ! hurrah ! revenge is rife, 

In triumph now exalt your voice. 
The Spirits gi-ant us life for life, 

Sons of the Mist — rejoice, rejoice. 



END OF ACT II. 



act 5C5(rtJ, 

SCENE I. — The Interior of a Cabin, which serves as tJie Tent 

of Montrose, 

Montrose discovered, seated at a Table, on which are plans, 

maps, and other papers, 

MoN. I have courted sleep in vain. The dreams of ambition 
exclude those of Morpheus. In one moment, I have imagined 
myself displaying the royal banner from the reconquered Castle 
of Edinburgh : in the next, striking at Argyle, in his stronghold 
at Inverary, and crushing, in him, at once the rival of my house, 
and the chief support of the Covenanters. Who's there ? 

{Eises.) 
Enter Sentinel. 

Sent. There are two persons without, who desire to speak to 
your Excellency, 
MoN, Their n^mes— tlieir busmeaa*^ 
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Sent. They will disclose neither, 

MoN. Indeed ! Put the guard instantly under arms, and ad- 
mit them. They may have intelligence of importance. 

[^Exit Sentinel. 

(Montrose examines his pistols, and places them before 
him. Sentinel returns, conducting Kakald and Dal- 
GETTY, in a very tattered €ondiiion.) 

Dal. I pray leave to congratulate my most noble General and 
right honourable Lord upon 

MoN. Ah ! my good friend, Major Dalgetty, — ^for so I must 
now call you, — what news from Argyleshire? I was just now 
preparing to take the most signal vengeance upon the old fox, 
who infringed the law of arms in your person, 

Dal. Truly, my noble Lord, I have no desire that my return 
should put a stop to so laudable an intention. I have had one 
handful of MacCallum More's beard already, and shall rejoice to 
give it another pull. My escape is, under Heaven and my own 
dexterity, mainly owing to the assistance of this poor Highlander, 
whom I venture to recommend to your Lordship's specisJ favour, 
for saving the life of Dugald Dalgetty of Drumtiiwacket. 

MoN. A praiseworthy service. 

Dal. He saved also my horse, Gustavus, named after the Lion 
of the North ; but your Lordship has heard of him before. 

MoN. He deserves to be requited. Bid him approach. 

Dal. Kneel down, Ranald ; kneel down, man. 

(Ranald folds his arms on his breast, and bows,) 

MON. What is your name, my friend ? 

Ran. 'Tis a name that may not be spoken. 

Dal. That is to say, he desires concealment, in respect he hath 
in former days taken a castle, slain certain children, and done other 
things, which excite no benevolence towards the perpetrator. 

MoN. I understand. He is at feud with some of our followers. 
We will think of the best method of protecting him. 

(Ranald makes an inclination of his head, and retires,} 

Dal. And now let me deliver to your Lordship some spoil, 
which, in my escape, I thought might be serviceable, — ^they are a 
part of Argyle's private papers. 

{Gives a packet) 
{Aside,) There is no occasion to mention my capture of a purse o^ 
gold com, in respect my equipments wiU require ample renewaL 

MON. {Having examined the papers,) Does he not fear me ? 

then he shall feel mel Will he fire my Castle at Murdoch ? In- 

verary shall raise the first smoke ! 0, for a guide through the 

Airta of Strath Fillan ! 

Dal. If your Lordsbip meana \^ xos^^ wiVaitSL ydJ^^ ^^x^^* 
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shire, this poor man, Ranald, knows every pass into that land, both 
from the east and north. 

MoN. Indeed ! And can you answer for his fidelity ? 

Dal. I will impledge my pay and arrears — my horse and arms 
— my head and neck, upon his fidelity 1 A man could say no more 
for lus own father. Not only did he disdain to profit by the re- 
ward Argyle did me the honour to set upon this poor head of mine, 
but he actually refused my coined money, when freely offered — a 
tale seldom to be told in a Christian land. 

MoN. I admit that such conduct is sufficient evidence— he shall 
remain. But I forget — ^you must need refreshment, and coarse as 
the provisions of the camp are, you will perhaps find them prefer- 
able to your late fare. 

Dal. Your Excellency may take your corporal oath upon that; 
for the viands that the Children of the Mist procured for me, — 
jpoor helpless creatures, — ^were so iinrefreshful to my body, that, 
when enclosed in my armour, I rattle therein like the shrivelled 
kernel of a nut that hath been kept on to a second Hallow-e^en. 

MoK. But this Man of the Mist, — you understand, Dalgetty, 
that his presence here, and the purpose for which we employ him, 
is a secret between you and me. 

(Dalgettt lays hisjmger on his nos€, and nods,) 

You will introduce him under any name or character he may please 
to assume. M^Aulay I 

Enter Allan, hastily. 

Allan. 1 hav6 news for you. 
MoN. Are they good or bad ? 
Allan. That is as you may take them. . 
MoN. Are they certain? 

Allan. They are, or another messenger should have brought 
them. 

{During this, Allan has glanced his eye at Ranald, who 
is disturbed*) 

Argyle is in motion with three thousand men, commanded by the 
fiower of the sons of Diarmid* 

MoN. What are our musters ? 

Allan. {Shows the roll) Not above one-third of Argyle's 
force. Examine the muster-roll. 

MoN. And Highlanders opposed to Highlanders I Were the 
odds but as one to two, I would not hesitate. 

Allan. Then do not hesitate, for when your trumpet shall 
sound to attack MacCallum More, not a man will remain deaf to 
the summons. MacHduy, Glengary, Keppoch, — all would de« 
stroy, with fire and sword, the wretch who should dare remain 
beh&d. 
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MoN. I were worse than coward did I not do justice to such 
followers I The chiefs and leaders shall be instantly assembled ; 
and you, Allan, who have brought the first news of this joyful 
event, — for so it shall be, — you shall bring it to a joyful issue, by 
guiding us the nearest road against our enemies. 

{^Eocit Montrose. 
(Dalgetty stops Allan suddenly^ who, having placed the 
papers on the table , is leaving the room.) 

Dal. Mr Allan M*Aulay, I crave an audience. 

Allan. Stay me not — I am in haste — ^we shall march within 
an hour. 

Dal. I am desired by the General to make known to you, 
as well as others, this recruit, who is now appointed — ^that is, he^s 
retained — is 

Allan. Who is he? 

Dal. Who is he ? O ! he's a poor man, who — a Skye man, — 
a very honest man, though he does not look so. He hath some 
touch of the second sight. 

Allan. Indeed I — I must converse with him. You will be 
wanted at your post, sir, 

Dal. Humph! — " Wanted at your post ! " — that is as much 
as to say—" Get out ! ''—Well, I go. 

\Exit Dalgetty. 

Allan. Tell me — tell me — ^repeatedly have I had the sight of 
a Gael, who seemed to plunge his weapon into the body of Men- 
teith, — a young noble here, who — ^who-^no matter. — By no effort, 
though I have gazed till my eyes are almost fixed in their sockets, 
can I discover the face of this Highlander. 

Ran. Have you reversed your plaid ? 

Allan. I have. 

Kan. And in what guise did the phantom then appear ? 

Allan. With his plaid also reversed. 

Kan. Then be assured that your own hand, aud no other, will 
do the deed, of which you have witnessed the shadow. 

Allan. So has my anxious soul an hundred times surmised; 
but it is impossible I We have stood side by 'side in battle, and 
our swords have reeked in the blood of the same enemies. 

Kan. That you will do so is certain. Have you never seen 
blood-hounds turn their fangs against each other, and fight over 
the body of a throttled deer ? 

Allan. Thou shalt know all — ^thou shalt. Nay, curl not thy 
lip in scorn, for, by Heaven I contempt of her that raised a flame 
so pure, were next to sacrilege. This maid, so loved, so idolised, 
prefers another, and is by him beloved. Well, well, why this 
pause ? What sayest thou? 
Ban. Darest thou hear? 
Allan. Speak ! 
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Ran. That maid is destined for thy rivaFs bride. 

Allan. Never, never ! Rather shall this weapon • 

Ran. {Silently.) Be plunged into his heart. Was not such 
thy vision? 

Allan. I — I grant it was so. You mistake — Menteith has 
sworn never to wed beneath his dignity — An unknown, base-boru 
outcast — ^the dependant of ouf house— the child of charity 

Ran. The child of charity ! She is the offspring and the heir- 
ess of as proud a race as any in our northern land. 

Allan. Villain! 'tis false. 

Rav. The words that I have spoken are true, — are those of a 
dying wretch — Ranald of the Mist. 

Allan. Ah ! the veriest dreg of nature, whose accursed race 
are marked with infamy. 

Ran. a child, whom he had spared out of compassion, was 
bred an adopted daughter of his tribe, until she fell into the 
power of M^Aulay — Allan, he of the red hand. 

Allan. Ah ! 

Ran. My purpose, he continued, was to have plunged my 
dirk into the bosom of my enemy ; but I saw the maid, even when 
iny hand was on my dagger, — she touched her harp to a song of 
the mist — the woods in which we had dwelt rustled their green 
leaves to the melody — the fountains of mine eyes were opened, and 
the hour of vengeance passed away ! 

Allan. (Absorbed in his malady.) There ! there again ! See 
— see he claims her! AVhat!— consent? Annot! Annot Lylo, 
forbear! thy senses mock thee — 'tis not Menteith— 'tis but a 
shadow ! Ah, the Gael advances ! See !— the blow is struck — 
she shrieks — she falls ! — Annot — ^Annot — Annot Lyle. 

(Rushes out.) 

Ran. Thou hast it ! the barbed arrow is in thy side. Spirits 
of the slaughtered, rejoice ! Soon shall your murderers' swordi 
be dyed in each other's blood. [Lu:it. 



SCENE U.^The Apartment of Annot Lyle. 

Allan. (Without.) Annot! Annot Lyle, I wouU cpcr.k 
with thee. 

Annot. 'Tis Allan calls. 

Enter Allan. 

Allan. Alone ! 'tis well ; here we are unobserved. Annot, I 
would speak with you. 

Annot. What means this fearful agitation? 

Allan. Annot, we march to battle — I may never see you 
more. 
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Annot. Alas ! you are not wont to be bo gloomy on such a 
cause. Shall I take ray harp ? Is — is the shadow falling on you ? 

Allan. (Who has gazed intently on her.) Look from that 
window. Ere long you will have to search such a field for my 
brother's corpse — ^for Menteith's — for mine ; — ^but that will be a 
more indifferent task. You love me not, Ajinot — you love Men- 
teith — by him you are beloved again— and Allan is no more to 
you than one of the dead which wiU encumber yonder heath. 

Annot. Oh, Allan! this is the first time you ever taxed me 
with unkindness. You know who and what I am. You know 
from what unhappy race 1 have, too probably, derived my exist- 
ence. 

Allan. I will not believe it — never flowed crystal drop from 
a polluted spring. 

Annot. Yet the very doubt makes it impossible that Menteith 
or you can use language of affection to me beyond that of friend- 
ship. 

Allan. Hear me, my beloved Annot ! Leave this scene of 
terror and dangers. In Icolmkill there are some women who 
devote themselves to God after the custom of our ancestors. 

Annot. No, no ; I will remain here, Allan — here, under the 
protection of the noble Montrose ; and when he approaches the 
Lowlands, I will contrive some proper means to relieve you from 
one who has, I know not how, become an object of your dislike. 

Allan. Annot, you know too well how little your words 
apply to my feelings towards you ; but you avail yourself of your 
power, and will rejoice when I leave you, though I should leave 
you never to return. My death or absence would relieve you 
from a spy upon your intercourse with Menteith ; but beware ! — 
beware both of you ! for when was it ever heard that an injury 
was offered to Allan M'Aulay, for which he exacted not tenfold 
vengeance ? 

(Allan leaves her angrily, then returns in extreme agitation 
— pulls his bonnet over his broivs, exclaiming) 

Farewell, Annot ! — farewell ! lExit. 

Annot. What a dreadful gulf has his declaration opened 
around me ! Yes, unhappy man ! I cannot conceal from myself 
that Menteith has become dearer to me than a brother. Our 
early intimacy, his personal merits, his assiduous attentions, so 
superior to the rest of the rude warriors with whom I lived, — how 
could it be otherwise ? 

SONG. 

Cliarlie is my darling, 
My davUwo;, my darling,— 
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'Twas on a Monday morning, 

Right early in the year ; 
>Vhen first I saw my brave Mentcith, 

The young chevalier. 
O ! CharUe, &c. 

As he came marching up the brae, 
The pipes ^lay'd loud and clear ; 

And a' the clan cam' rinnin' out, 
To meet the chevalier. 
» ! Charlie, Ac. 

Wi' Hieland bonnet on his head, 
And claymore lang and clear ; 

He cam' to fight for Scotland's right ; 
My brave chevalier. 
! Charlie, &c. 



SCENE UL-^Loch-LocJiy. 

The Castle of Loch-Lochy, with the Encampment of ArgyWs Anny 
in the plain around it. The Provision Barges moored near the 
shore, on the Loch, near the junction of the river Lochy. Hisinr/ 
ground in front; and, in the distance, Mountains tinged iviih 
snou\ 

Music — March — "The Campbells are coming." 

Enter Sir Duncan Campbell, Auchinbreck, and Others. 

Sir D. ( Who has been examining papers,) Argyle's wound 
having compelled him to quit the field, I have received reports 
that the command devolves on me. The Camerons are assembling. 
This must be to join the advance of Montrose, not to cover his 
retreat. 

AuCH. AVe shall soon hear in what force they are assembling, 
and to what purpose. 

Enter a Soldier. 

Sol. The enemy advance. The outposts have exchanged 
shots in the gorge of the mountains, and fall back to receive 
orders. 

AucH. Montrose cannot be in presence! Tis a madness, of 
which even James Graham, in his height of presumptuous frenzy, 
is incapable. 

Sir D. 'Tis certain they advance ; but we are prepared— I 
heard the war-tune of the Cameron. 

{3fusic — '* March of the Cameron Men") 

AuCH. 'Tis as I said : we have only to deal with our neigh- 
bours. Montrose will not dare show his banner. 
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Sir D. You hear, Auchinbreck ; tho King's Lieatenant must 
be there in person. 

Enter an Officer. 

Officer. Montrose advances. 

AucH. Indeed ! Montrose ! 

Sir D. And if he does, shall we look pale when we have foes 
to fight and wrongs to revenge ? No — it never shall be said that 
a Campbell fled before Montrose. I would the Marquis had been 
present ; but it cannot be helped. But of his line of a hundred 
sires, I know not one who would have left the field when the 
banner of Diarmid waved in the wind. Now, gentlemen, to 
horse. 

^Exeunt, 

SCENE rV.— TAe Oorge of the Mountains. 

s 

The Army of Montrose seen in perspective marching through the 
ravines of the Mountains. As they descend the principal Pass^ 
the Outposts are stationed right and left. The Royal Standardy 
with Six Trumpets, precedes SIontrose. 

MoN. They were certainly men of rank that retreated. See 
—they pass to the rear. 

Dal. They are going to put their horses out of harm's way, 
like prudent cavaliers. And yonder goes Sir Duncan Campbell, 
mounted on a brown bay gelding, that I have marked for my 
second charger. 

MoN. You are wrong, Major; I perceive now, they are 
saving their precious chief. Give the signal for assault — send the 
word through the ranks. Gentlemen, noble Chiefs, upon them 
instantly 1 Dalgctty, ride to the Cameron— bid him charge, as 
he loves Lochaber — then bring up our handful of horse to my 
standard— Forward ! 

(Shouts and Tumuli,) 

(The Battle commences hy firing from the Bocks, which ceases 
as the conflict becomes closer in the front. Combat with 
Broad'.iword and Target, Battle-axe, Sfc. Skirmish 
of Horse. The Campbells, led by Sir Duncan, fall 
back. Dalgetty on Gustavus appears, and the Horse 
falls tinder him, being shot by Sir Duncan, who ut 
instantly struck doicn by Ranald. The Horse sinks 
to the ground expiring. Dalgetty struggles as if 
stunned. Ranald rushes off as Menteith enters to 
the rescue of Sir D\j^ca:s^. Al l\\» -pomt of time the 
Scene is closed.) 
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SCENE y.—Loch'Lochy. 

(SAME AS SCENE III.) 

Enter Allan and Donald, with others, meeting Menteith, leading 

in Sir Duncan, wounded, 

Allan. Villains ! which of ye have dared to do this V Which 
of you struck at the knight of Ardenvohr, when it was my order 
that his life should be preserved ? 

Don. 'Twas the Skye-man struck him down, 

Allan. That fiend! Quick, see that Sir Duncan is at- 
tended. 

Ment. Be that my care. 

(Exeunt Menteith atid Two Followers, leading Sir 
Duncan. As Allan turns he meets Ranald, tvho enters 
at the instant.) 

Allan. Dog of an Islander! follow the chase, and harm him 
no further, unless you would die by my hand. 

Rak. That I should die by your hand, red as it is with the 
blood of my kindred, is not more likely than that you should fall 
by mine. 

(Throtving himself into a daring attitude of attack) 

Allan. Villain ! what mean you ? 

Ran. I am Ranald — Ranald of the Mist ! 

(Tliey fight — Ranald is struck down — ^Dalgetty enters^ and 
suddenly interposes, striking up Allan's hand.) 

Dal. I crave pardon, Mr Allan M*Aulay — ^but ye must 
prejudice this person no further, in respect he is in my safe con- 
duct. 

Allan. Fool ! stand aside — Dare you to come between the 
tiger and his prey V 

Dal. Tigers may sometimes meet with lions in their path ; 
and, by my soul, I'll not stand by and see a fallen foe struck at, 
much more a fallen friend. 

Enter Montrose, ^r. 

^Ion. What is this ? brawling together in so glorious a vic- 
tory ; for shame !- -Bear him hence. {To his Folix)wers.) 

(Ranald is borne off.) 

Dal. Please your Excellency, it was not my fault ; he that 
touches a man under my sate-guard 

Allan. And he who dares to bar the course of my just re- 
venge 

Mon. For shame, gentlemen ; I have other business for you 
both, of deeper import than a* private quarrel. For you. Major 
DaJgctty, kneel down. 
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Dal. Kneel ! kneel ! — The Lion of the North never com- 
manded—— 

MoN. Nevertheless, kneel down. In the name of King Charles 
and his representative — in reward of the gallant service of this 
day, I dub thee knight ; be brave, loyal, and fortunate. And now, 
Sir Dugald, mount, and do your duty. 

Dal. But what am I to mount? I am made a rider, as the 
High Dutch have it, just when I have nothing to ride upon. Poor 
Gustavus sleeps in the bed of honour. 

MoN. I make you a present of my own charger. Collect what 
force you can, and pursue the enemy, lest they rally. 

Dal. Your Excellency*s own charger 1 My Lord, this ad- 
ditional honour 

MoN. Waste no time in acknowledgments, Sir Dugald, but 
away, I intreat you. 

[Exit Dalgetty. 

For you, my friend, who are superior to the paltry considerations 
of plunder, pay, and personal distinctions, for you I have other 
work. Come, come, — you must be my guide, my instructor, and 
my colleague. 

lExcwit the Chiefs. 



SCENE VI. — An Apartment in the Castk of Invevhchj, 

Loud Menteith leads in Sir Duncan Campbell — ^Annot Lyle 

supports him on the other side. 

Sir D. My Lord Menteith, your attention claims my acknow- 
ledgment — ^my gratitude. I could not have escaped with life but 
for your timely protection. 

Ment. I rejoice. Sir Duncan, in being the fortunate means of 

E reserving one so dear to his friends ; and, let me add, so honoured 
y his foes. Major Dalgetty 

Enter Dalgetty. ♦ 

Dal. Sir Dugald — Sir Dugald Dalgetty, if you please, my 
Lord. It is something out of the order of due precedence to bring 
a wounded outlaw into the presence of a knight— or that a knight 
should be his escort ; but the man who struck you down. Sir 
Duncan, has implored me to transport him hither, in respect he 
has somewhat to impart to you of tlie last consequence. 
Sir D. Of consequence to me ? 

Dal. Such were his words ; and, if I understood him rightly, 
to Mistress Annot Lyle. But We Vve \a, «i.Tvd^ of a truth, looking 
^w a man not long for this \voTVd. H<i W\\i ^^s»^Q%\a^'8»\ft \s^'?1«a— 
Jet ine advise. 
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Ranald is led on by Attendants. 

Ment. Major Dalgetty, remove those men. 
Dal. Sir Dugald — your Lordship will pardon me, Sir Dugald 
Dalgetty. 

(Signs to the Men, and exit loith them.) 

Ran. Are you he whom men call the Knight of Ardenvohr ? 

Sm D. I am — What would you with me ? AVhen your hours 
are numbered, vour thoughts should not be of this world. 

Ran. My hours are reduced to minutes ; the more grace, if I 
bestow them in your service. I am he that gave thy castle to the 
winds, in one huge blaze of fire ! — I am Ranald! 

Sir D. That fiend ! 

Ran. Ay — he who alone can impart a secret, which would 
make Ardenvohr's heart leap with joy, and which the Earl of 
Menteith would purchase at the price of his broad earldom. Come 
hither, Annot Lyle — Tell these proud men thou art the youngest, 
the sole surviving daughter of Sir Duncan Campbell. 

Sir D. Gracious heaven ! how may this be r 

Ran. She alone was saved, when all beside was given to blood 
and ashes. Now leave me — ^I loved thine infancy — I hate not thy 
youth — no one hates the rose in its blossom, though it growetli 
upon a thorn. 

Ment. He advises well. Retire, Sir Duncan, with your 
daughter — this wretched man is sinking fast. 

Annot. Since I have found a father, I will never part from 
him. 

Sir D. And a father you shall ever find in me. Come then, 
my child, come, my new-found daughter. 

\^Exe2mt Sir Duncan o?j(Z Annot. 

Ment. Without there ! 

(Servants coming onJ) 

Ran. Pause yet awhile ! Send hither my son, Kenneth. 

Ment. Where may he be found? 

Ran. At the door of this chamber. 

[Exit Lord Menteith. 
Thank Heaven, 

(i^yi^er Kenneth a?i6/ Ivan.) 

Boy, hear the last words of thy sire, and obey his last command : 
— Seek out Allan of the Red-hand — Seek him as the blood-hound 
seeks the stricken deer. 

(Kenneth grasps his knife.) 

No, not by thy hand. Let their own swords devour each other. 
Say to him that the Thane of Menteith is now to wed Annot Lyle 
of the Harp. Farewell, beloved son of my best beloved ! I shall 
never more see thy face or heax l\\^ \\^\> ^CiXxsA cA. W^ i^^^^l^^. 
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Farewell, my boy ! Live free — requite kindness — avenge the in- 
juries of thy persecuted race. 

(Ranald, tchile embracing Kenneth, gradually sinks hack into 
the arms o/'IvAN, tvho drags him off, assisted by the Boy.) 

SCENE VII. — An Apartnwit in Loch-Lochy Castle. 
Enter Montrose and Sir Duncan, leading Annot Lyle. 

Sir D. My Lord, you surprise and perplex me. My daughter 
has acknowledged the attachment existing between her and the 
Kiirl of Menteith, but I was not prepared for so early a declara- 
tion. 

MoN. For many reasons I could wish the matter settled. This 
fair Briseis should be removed before the return of our Achilles, 
Allan M^Aulay, or the ceremony be instantly performed here, iu 
the Chapel of Inverlochy. 

Annot. Ah ! I fear some fatal feud in that quarter. 

MoN. I will instantly speak with Angus, and devise means to 
keep his brother at a distance from the army, until he shall be re- 
conciled to his disappointment. 

Sir D. My Lora, I am beholden to your kindness. 

MoN. May I then announce to the' young Earl the confirma- 
tion of his hopes? 

(Sir Duncan hows,) 
But what say you, fair lady ? 

Annot. I must be directed by my father; what he ap- 
proves 

MoN. It is sufficient. May a long life of happiness and hon- 
our be your portion I The bridal must instantly be celebrated in 
the Chapel of Inverlochy, where myself, with our noble Chiefs, 
Apd kindred clansmen, will be proud to be your escort. 

[JSj:iV. 

Sir D. Do not droop, my dear child ! AVheu introduced as 
the wedded wife of the Earl of Menteith. it will be an assurance 
to the world that you have at all times been worthy of the rank 
to which you have been elevated. But, were the match less favour- 
able, I feel that I could not for a moment cloud the happiness of 
my dear — my new found daughter ! 

[Embraces hcr^ and exit, 
SONG. 

Akkot. When darkness reigns, and dangers lour. 

How cheerful breaks the morning hour, 

Aurora rising bright ; 
So, *mid the gloom of doubts and fears, 
One ray ol hope, oi ^07, top\vewY«, 
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SCENE YllL—The Large Eatt of InverlocJiy Castle, 

Enter Allan M*AtJLAY hastily^ and looking eagerly about him, 

Allan. Nowhere to be found! But the boy was right — his 
tale was true— and everywhere I see their preparations — bridal, 
bridal preparations. Meuteith — perfidious— faithless 

Enter Menteith. 

Ment. Ah ! my friend, Allan, you are late upon parade. 

Allan. You will find I am too early. Draw, Menteith, draw, 
and defend yourself like a man, or die like a dog ! 

Ment. What can you mean? You rave, you are mad, Allan ! 

Allan. ^Tis false, traitor ! you are false in that, as you have 
been false in all you have said to me. 

Ment. Did 1 not speak my thoughts when 1 called you mad, 
your life were a brief one ! In what do you charge me with de- 
ceiving you? 

Allan. You told me you would not marry Annot Lyle. — 
False traitor, she waits you at the altar. 

Ment. It is you who speak false ! I told you the obscurity of 
her birth was the only bar to our union — that is now removed ; 
and whom do you think yourself, that I should give up my preten- 
sions in your favour? 

Allan. Draw, then — we understand each other. 

Ment. Not now, and not here. Allan, you know me well — 
wait till to-morrow, and you shall have fighting enough. 

Allan. This hour!— this instant! Menteith, I in treat, I 
implore you, by our relationship, by our joint conflicts and labours, 
— draw, and defend your life I 

{Grasping Menteith's hand with great earnestness,) 

Ment. Begone, madman ! 

Allan. Then be the vision accomplished^ 

(Allan instantly strikes his dirk at the bosom q/* Menteith 
— it glances over his breast-plate, but the violence of the 
blow makes him stagger back,) 

Ah! not fulfilled! — am I foiled, mocked? — thus then we'll end 

it 

(Allan draws his sword — Menteith does the same. As 
Allan advances, Annot rushes between them shrieking.) 

Annot. Here — here let your vengeance fall, — cruel, inhuman 
man! 

Allan. Through that bosom I Detested as he is, my arm 
falls powerless when an angel interposes. 

Annot. Ah ! 

Allas. YeSj Annot : eavage and t\3lW\\^^^ ^ Noa ^v^xc^xsna^— 
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in this deserted, heart-broken bosom love is still more powerful 
than revenp;e ! Take her, Menteith — love her, prize her, if thou 
canst, dearer than him to whom she was the only tie that bound 
him to existence ! Now to the mountain and the glen I 

A KNOT. O, Allan! 

Ment. Friend ! 

Allan. Hush, hush ! — forgive, forget me ! In the nide 
wilderness was I born and cradled — there, where my poor mother 
sung me to repose, the winter winds shall scatter leaves to make 
a pillow for my head — a covering for my grave ! 

(They approach him — he r/azes intently upon Annot, then 
starts from his abstraction^ and rushes out*) 

Annot. Allan ! dear Allan ! 

Elder Montrose, Sir Duncan Campbell. Donald, Dalgeitv, 
^'c, in haste and alarm. At the same instant^ the Chiefs and their 
Clans, distinr/uished by their various Tartans^ Pipers^ S^x.^Jill the 
hack of the Stage. Scotch Girls, Attendants of Annot Lyle, 
Lewie, ^-c, enter in front of the Soldiery. 

^loN. What now ! why these exclamations ? 

Ment. A trifle — nothing. All is well ; but the unhappy dis- 
temper of our friend, M*Aulay, irritated by the circumstances in 
which he found us, urged him to an act of rashness, which, but 
for my armour, might have been serious. 

Dal. So much for taking the advice of an old soldier. If 
ever I have the luck to marry an heiress, by the souls of my fore- 
fathers, m wear a cuirass for my bridal garment — it was the use 
when 1 served the renowned Gustavus Adolphus, the Lion of tlic 
But I'll tell your Lordship the whole story. 

MON. At some fitter season. Sir Dugald. Let the past bo 
now forgotten in this social combination of interests and affections. 
And would to heaven all public discontent, disunion, and ani- 
mosity, could be buried in the universal compact of love and 
amity. 

FINALE. 
Am— " JV, let' 8 a' to the Bridal:' 

Ton. Now let's awa' to the bridal, 

For we shall ha'e lilting there ; 
Menteith 's to be married to Annot, 

The lass wi' the raven hair. 
And there will be langkail and cal>l);;g:o, 

And bannocks o' barley meal ; 
Aiid IVietft -will be gude saut herring, 

To ve\\.s.\i a, co^\\e> ol ^^<a \!\^. 
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! let not his dearest hope perish, 

Who dares not your mandate resist, 
But kindly consent here to cherish, 

And welcome a Child of the Mist. 
And now Annot Lyle is a lady, 

She chooses her friends to invite ; 
So, friends, let a countess persuade ye 

To visit her every night. 

And we'll awa', &c. 

Sir Dugald Dalpetty, Drumthwacket 
A knight, and a bachelor too — 

A bon caniarudo to back it- 
Presents himself, ladies, to you. 

A husband, whenever war ceases, 
I'll be to some fortunate fair ; 

But, unless you could split me in pic-ccs, 
You can't all come in for a sLiirL-. 

And we'll awa', Ac. 
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BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. 



act Sit&\ 

SCENE I.* — A Gothic Chapel on a rocTc^ overhanging the sea — the 
windows illuminated. Solemn music within as the curtain rises. 

Enter from the Cliapel, a train of Attendants loith torches^ hearing 
the banners of the House of Ravenswood (a BulVs head, with the 
motto, ** I bide my time.") Several Gentlemen foUoic, descend 
the rockj and advance to the front, 

1st Gent. Unhappy Ravenswood! Even to the grave the 
malice of thy enemies pursues thee! Here, in the sanctuary, 
the satellites of law impede the solemn service of religion. 
Right well, my friends, have we maintained the honour of our 
house, and preserved the body pf our chief from such unmanly 
insult. 

2nd Gent. Let this Sir William Ashton, this new Lord 
Keeper, look to himself ; for, if I read aright young Edgar's bold 
demeanour, he will remember and revenge the wrongs his father 
suffered. 

3rd Gent. I doubt it not ; and when he calls upon his kins- 
men, I wear a sword to second his. 

1st Gent. Peace, peace ! such words are best unuttered. The 
usurper, by the awarded sentence of the law, holds the inherit- 
ance of our noble relative. Edgar is young, impetuous, urged on 
to revenge by ancient enmity and recent insult ; he brooks but 
ill the galling weight of poverty. Urge him not to desperate 
enterprises. 

2nd Gent. Peace ! he is here. 

* Sometimes omitted m MlVac^ \ \ 
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Edgar Ravensnyood enters from the Chapel, and descends to the 

front, 

Edgar. Kinsmen and f rieudSf you have performed no common 
duty to the body of our deceased relative. The rites of due 
observance, which in other countries are allowed to the meanest 
Christian, would this day have been denied' to Allan, Earl of 
liavenswood, had they not been assured to him by your devoted 
courage. 

1st Gent. We but performed our duty. Tlie insult offered 
to our Lord, extends to all who claim the honour of his blood. 

Edgar. Others bury their dead in sorrow and in silence — in 
reverence and in lamentation ; our funeral rites are marred by 
the intrusion of bailiffs and ruffians ; and our tears, the tears of 
clansmen for their chief — the tears of a son for his only parent, 
his solitary friend, are chased from our cheeks by the glow of just 
indignation. But it is well I know from what quiver this arrow 
has come forth. It was only he who dug the grave, could have 
the mean cruelty to disturb the obsequies ; and Heaven do as 
much and more to me, if I requite not to this man, and his house, 
the ruin and disgrace he has brought on me and mine. 

1st Gent. Spoke as becomes the heir of Ravenswood ! Our 
swords are yours, whenever you require them. 

Edgar. Once more, my friends, receive my thanks. Bat 
now, enough of words. Let this suffice. True to the legend of 
my house, " / hide my time " — and, when that time arrives, the 
world shall see that Edgar Ravenswood has both a heart and arm 
to suit the sacred cause which calls upon him. Now — on to the 
tower, where, in due observance of an ancient custom, the funeral 
feast is spread, and welcome waits on all. But should I pass the 
cup untasted, and claim the privilege of solitude, my friends, I 
trust, will feel the heavy loss I have sustained, nor deem my ab- 
scence breach of hospitality. Forward ! 

IJMasic — Exeunt* 

SCENE II. — A Gothic Library in Ravenswood Castle. 

Enter Sir Willia^i Ashton, Lockuxrt follomng. 

Lock. It was impossible, my Lord, to execute your orders, 
surrounded as we were by all the kinsmen of the family ; the 
Master drew his sword, and threatened the clergyman with 
personal violence unless he proceeded with the ceremony. 
Sir W. Did the rest second this resolution ? 
Lock, All, my Lord *, an hundred weapons were displayed in 
an instant, and young "Eidgat, ^tl^^-koom^^ Vkfc kxiew well from 
whom this blow proceed, u\.leT^ ^^ ^<^'«J^ ^'^^fc\sl\^»Kwa. ^^-^ 
preaaiona against you, and l\ie «?x\XiOxv\?j ^^xx «Kfe Na.^'^\R^^>Jsi&^ 
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We were compelled to leave the chapel, and happy to escape with 
our lives. 

Sir W. I can scarcely commend your prudence, sir. The 
consequences may be more important than you are aware of. 
Leave me. 

[^Exit LOCKHART. 

Young Ravenswood is now completely in my grasp, and he shall 
either bend or break. This boy, this hair-bramed fool, has 
wrecked his vessel before she has cleared the harbour. But I 
would not touch his life, even though it should be in my power. 
Yet if he lives till a change of times, what follows? Kestitution, 
perhaps revenge. 

Enter LuCY Ashton. 

Lucy. My father here ! I fear I have disturbed you, sir. I 
did not know you were in the library. 

Sir W. My sweet Lucy, your presence is always welcome. 

Lucy. Nay, nay, dear father, 'tis yovur kindness induces you 
to say so. But since I have intruded upon you, I have a re- 
quest to make, if you are not occupied in matters of import- 
ance. 

Sir W. Name it, Lucy. 

Lucy. You know, my dear sir, I have long wished to con- 
duct you to the residence of old Alice. Tis scarcely five minutes' 
walk from the castle, and the day is fine — ^will you now gratify 
me? 

Sir W. Who and what is this old woman you are so anxious 
to bring me acquainted with ? I think, Lucy, you know all the 
old gossips in the country. 

Lucy. To be sure I do, sir ; or how could I help the poor old 
creatures in hard times ? But Alice is the empress of old women, 
and the queen of gossips. She seldom associates with any of the 
peasants, for they are all afraid of her. Some consider her a 
witch, others a limatic ; but though her manner is wild, and her 
conversation superstitious, she is kind and gentle, and has a 
dignity ill her deportment which would become a countess. The 
poor old soul has lost her sight with age ; but when she speaks 
to you, you would think she has a way of looking into your very 
heart. 

Sir W. All this, my dear, is no answer to my question, who 
this woman is, and her connection with the Ravenswoods. 

Lucy. I believe she was nurse to the last Lord, and is dis- 
tantly related to the family. It is against her will she has re- 
mained here, and she is always regretting the change of times and 
property. 

Sir W. I am much obliged to her. She and her people eat 
mjr bread and drink of my cup, and \tmie\v\., ^ >iJwt^\s^<i^Nic«:^ 
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are not still under a race who never could do good, either to 
themselves or others. 

Lucy. Indeed, my dear sir, you do her injustice. Alice is 
not mercenary, and would not accept a penny in charity to save 
her from being starved. I am sure she is grateful for your pro- 
tection, and would rather speak to you than any person in the 
world. Do, my dear father, let me conduct you to her. 

Sir W. I confess you have raised my curiosity ; and I am 
anxious to question her respecting the character of young Ravens- 
wood. We will go immediately. lExeunt. 



SCENE m. — On one side, a ruinous Cottage^ overhung hy a rock; 
on the other, the remains of a Chapel. Several rough tombstones 
near the front, 

Alice discovered sitting on a hank. 

Enter Lucy and Sir William. 

Lucy. This is the cottage, and yonder is the old woman sit- 
ting, m bring her down to you, sir. (Goes to Alice.) 
Alice, my father is come to see you. 

(Alice rises and comes down, led by LuCY, till she is l)€tween 
her and Sir William.) 

AuCE. He is welcome. Miss Ashton, and so are you. 

Sir W. This is a fine morning, mother. 

Alice. I believe so, my Lord. I feel the air breath milder 
than of late. 

Sir W, Have you resided long on this property! 

Alice. It is near sixty years since I first knew Ravenswood. 

Sir W. You are not of this country? 

Alice. No ; I am by birth an Englishwoman. 

Sir W. Yet you seem attached to this country as if it were 
your own. 

Alice. It is here I have tasted the cup of joy and of sorrow 
which Heaven had destined for me. I was here the wife of an 
upright and affectionate husband, for more than twenty years. 
I was here the mother of six promising children. It was here 
that Heaven deprived me of all these blessings. It was here they 
died, and yonder, by yon ruined chapel, they all lie buried. I 
had no country but theirs, while they were alive — I have none 
but theirs, now they are no more. 

Sir W. But your cottage is miserably ruinous^ I will have 
it repaired. 

Alice. That you are bound to do by law ; but, old as it is, 
2t will last my time. 

Sir W. You must have aeen mwi^ Ocvwv^^% ^Ka\\i« ^^^st long 

eaidence here. 
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Alice. Yet I hoped my aged eyes might not have witnessed 
the downfall of the stately tree, which once overshadowed my 
dwelling. 

Sir W. You lose no interest with me for regretting your 
former masters; I respect your gratitude, and hope we shall live 
to be good friends when we know each oliier better. 

AucE. Those of my age, my Lord, make no new friendships ; 
I thank you for your kind intentions, and wish I could repay 
you better than by what I ana going to say. You now stand on 
the brink of a precipice ! 

Sir W. Indeed ! 

Alice. You have driven matters hard with the House of 
Ravenswood — ^you are still planning further persecution. Believe 
a true tale. They are a fierce house, and there is danger in deal- 
ing with men when they become desperate. 

Sir W. What mean you, woman? Young Ravenswood 
would not have recourse to personal violence. 

AucE. Heaven forbid I should say so ! I know nothing of 
the youth but what is honourable and open. Honourable and 
open, did I say? . I should have added free, generous, and noble ; 
but he is still a Ravenswood, and may " bide his timeJ*^ Remem- 
ber the fate of Sir George Lockhart. 

Sir W. Ah, he perished by the hand of an assassin ! 

Ajjce. Therefore, I may well say beware of pressing a des- 
perate man with the hand of authority. There is blood of Chies- 
ley, who did the deed, in the veins of Ravenswood ; and one drop 
of it were enough to fire him in the circumstances under which 
he is placed. I say, once more — beware of him ! 

l^Exit into cotiage, 
(Sir William appears agitated^ and stands lost in medita^ 
tion, Lucy approaches her father.) 

Lucy. My dear sir, shall we return to the castle ? 

Sir W. (^Aside) The manner and language of this woman 
surprise, nay, alarm me ! Can there be grounds for suspicion of 
violence ? No, no ; the fate of Chiesley waa a warning sufl&cient 
to deter any one who should dare to assume the office of avenger 
of his own imaginary wrongs. Come, my love, let us continue 
our walk, and smile at the superstitious cautions of your ancient 
friend. [Exeunt, 

SCENE IV.— 2%e Mermaiden's Well, surrounded with 

Trees. 

Enter Ravenswood in a shooting dress, tvith a gun in his hand, 

Edgar, For the last time, ere fortune drives me from my na- 
tire land, I come to seek the spoilet ol tk^ "Wasa. ^^oas:^^'^^'^^ 
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from shedding blood, yet as I wander through these lofty woods, 
which once were mine, in every breeze I hear a voice which echoes 
back the feelings of my heart. The demon of revenge has planted 
scorpions here ; and from the grave my father's spirit cries for re- 
tribution. (A shriek without He looks off at the side.) 
Ha ! what do 1 behold I a savage bull pursues the object of my 
hate, who struggles to support a fainting female ! One instant, 
and inevitable death awaits them. Can I look on, and leave them 
to this cruel fate, yet have the power to save ? Away, away ! A 
moment's hesitation would disgrace the name of man. 

{Rushes out.) 

{A shot fired without^ and immediately after Ravens- 
wood 7'e-entcr8f bearing Lucy senseless in his arms. He 
places her on a bank near the well^ and kneels beside 
her. She recovers slowly.) 

Lucy, (^Looking around wildly.) My father! my father ! 

Edgar. Sir William is perfectly safe, madam. He is gone 
for assistance, and will be here instantly, 

Lucy. Oh, sir, are you certain he is safe? The savage animal 
was close by us — do not stop me — I must go and seek my father. 

{She is fainting, Ravenswood supports her.) 

Edgar. Do not make yourself uneasy on his account. Fato 
has singularly preserved him. I must now leave you, madam, and 
under the protection of those to whom it is possible you may this 
day have been a guardian angel. (Going.) 

Lucy. Yet stay till my father, the Lord Keeper comes ; only 
permit him to offer his thanks, and to inquire your name. 

Edgar. It is unnecessary to mention my name. Your father 
— I would rather say Sir William Ashton — will learn it soon 
enough, for all the pleasure it is likely to afford him. 

Lucy. You mistake him. He will be grateful, for my sake, 
and for his own. You do not know my father, or you are de- 
ceiving me with a story of his safety when he has fallen a victim 
to the fury of that animal. 

Edgar. On the word of a gentleman, madam, I tell you the 
truth. Your father is in perfect safety. 

Lucy. (Taking his arm,) Oh ! if you be a gentleman, if you 
be a man, assist me to find my father. You shall not leave me — 
you shall go with me. He is dying, perhaps, while we are talk- 
ing here. . 

Enter Sir William Ashton, and two Foresters. 

My dear, dear father. (Buns and embraces him.) 

Sir W, My dear, dear Lwcy, are you safe ? Are you well ? 
Lucy, I am quite weW, ««, wi^ ^xV^Tciot^ ^V^t I see you so. 
But this gentleman, "what m\»l \i^ \Xi\x\V qI m^'l 
S80 
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Sir W. {Crosses to Mm,) This gentleman will, I trust, not 
regret the trouble we have given him, when I assure him of the 
Lord Keeper's eternal gratitude for the greatest service which one 
man ever rendered to another. For the life of my child, for my 
own life, which he has saved by his bravery and presence of mind, 
he will, I am sure, permit us to request 

Edgar. Request nothing of me, my Lord — I am the Master 
of Ravenswood. [Exit Ravenswood. 

Sir W. The Master of Ravenswood ! Hasten after him ! Stop 
him ! Beg him to speak to me for a single moment. 

[Foresters exeunt. 
My life preserved by the very man I have been warned 
against — whom I regarded as my bitterest enemy ! My daughter, 
tool 

Re-enter the two Foresters. 

SirW. Well, sir? 

Forest. He just said he wadna' come back, my Lord? . 

Sir W. He said something more, sir, and I insist upon know- 
ing what it was. 

Forest. Why then, my Lord, he said, — ^but it wad be nae 
pleasure to your Lordship to hear it, — and I daresay the Master 
meant nae ill. 

Sir W. That's none of your concern, sir ; I desire to hear the 
very words. 

Forest. Well, then, my Lord, he said— "Tell Sir William 
Ashton that the next time he and I foregather, he will not be half 
sae blithe of our meeting as of our parting." 

Sir W. Very well, sir. I believe he alludes to a wager we 
have of our hawks. It's a matter of no consequence. Retire, 
and attend us to the castle. {The Foresters retire,) 

How shall I act ? The man who saved my life rejects my thanks, 
and shuns me as his mortal enemy I I have the power to serve 
him ; and honour, gratitude, demand I should exert it. It shall 
be so. Lucy, my love, we must not suffer our preserver thus to 
leave us. 

Lucy. Oh I my dear father. Heaven seems to interpose this 
accident to end our ancient feuds : we cannot do too much to 
prove our gratitude. Since he, to whom we are so deeply in- 
debted, regards us with hereditary hatred, let us rise superior to 
the dictates of mistaken pride, seek him in his own dwelling, 
brave his resentment, root out long cherished enmity, nor leave 
him, till, by perseverance, we have won his friendship, and 
changed suspicion and mistrust for lasting confidence. 

[Exeunt, 

END OT? Aei 1, ^ \ 
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Set SecontJ. 



SCENE I. — A Room in a Village Inn, called the TocTs Den, 

BuCKLAW a/jJ Craigengelt discovered, seated hack to hack, their 

legs stretched on stools. 

Buck. What the foul fiend can have detained the Master so 
long ! He must have miscarried in his enterprise. Why did you 
dissuade me from going with him ? 

Craig. One man is enough to right his own wrong. We 
venture our lives for him in coming thus far on such an errand. 

Buck. You are but a craven after all, Craigengelt, and 
that's what many folks have thought of you before now. 

Craig. But what no one has dared to tell me. 

(Xflys his hand on his stcord ) 

And but that I hold a hasty man no better than a fool, I would 

Buck. Would you? and why don't you, then? 

Craig. Because there's a deeper stake than the lives of twenty 
hair-brained gowks like you. 

Buck. But what do you mean to do with this poor fellow, 
Ravenswood? He has no money left, any more than I. 

Craig. Content yourself, Bucklaw ! I know my business ! 
He has parts and address, as well as courage and talents, and will 
present himself abroad, like a young fellow of head as well as 
heart, who knows something more than the speed of a horse, and 
the flight of a hawk. 

Buck. And yet — isn't wise enough to escape the tricks of a 
kidnapper, Craigie? But don't be angry; you know you won't 
fight, so just leave your hilt alone, and tell me how you drew him 
into your confidence ? 

Craig. Simply by flattering his love of vengeance. He is 
now gone to expostulate, as he says, and perhaps thinks, with Sir 
William Ashton. I say, that, if they meet, ten to one but the 
Master kills him. Scotland will be too hot to hold him. France 
will gain him, and we all set sail in the French brig, L^Espoir, 
which is hovering for us off Eyemouth. 

Buck. Content, say I ; and if carrying the Master with us 
will insure us a better reception, I hope he will shoot the Lord 
Keeper before he returns. I doubt our own merits will get us 
but slender preferment. But stay, he comes— I hear a horse's 
feet. 

Craig, (Listens.) Are you sure there is only one? I fear 
there ia a chase. I t\\\i\V 1 \\eaT \\\t^^ qt Iq>\\ ^^Wa^mg together. 
I am sure I hear more t\Aaii owe. 
882 
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Buck. Pooh, pooh, man ! it's only the wench of the house 
clattering to the well in her pattens. AVhy you're more easily 
scared than a wild goose. But here comes Ravenswood alone, 
and looking as gloomy as a night in November. 

Enter Edgar Ravenswood. He goes to the table and sits. 

Craig. Well, what has happened ? What have you done ? 

Edgar. Nothing. 

Craig. Nothing ! and left us determined to call the old villain 
to account for all the injiuries. you, we, and the whole country 
have received? Have you seen him? 

Edgar. I have. 

Buck. (To Edgar.) Seen him! and come away without 
settling scores, which have been so long due ? I should not have 
expected that at your hand. Master. 

Edgar. No matter what you expected, sir. It is not to you 
I shall be disposed to render any reason for my conduct. 

Craig. Patience, Bucklaw. The Master has been interrupted 
by some accident, but he will excuse the anxiety of friends. 

Edgar. Friends ! Captain Craigengelt ? I think our friend- 
ship amounts to this, that I agreed to leave Scotland with you as 
soon as I had visited the mansion of my fathers, and had an 
interview with its present possessor. 

Buck. Very true. Master, and as we thought you had a mind 
to do something to put your neck in jeopardy, we agreed to tarry 
for you, though ours might run some risk in consequence. As to 
Craigie, it does not much signify ; he had gallows written on his 
brow in the hour of his birth. But I should not like to discredit 
my parentage by coming to such an end, and in another man's 
cause, too. 

Edgar. Gentlemen, if I have occasioned you any inconveni- 
ence, I am heartily sorry ; but respecting my own affairs, I shall 
judge for myself, and am determined not to leave the country this 
season. 

Buck. Not leave the country ! 

Craig. Not leave the country ! after all the trouble and ex- 
pense I have incurred ? 

Edgar. Sut, I repeat, for the trouble you have had on my ac- 
count I am sorry, and I thank you ; your expense admits of a 
more solid compensation. Take my purse, and pay yourself ac • 
cording to your conscience. {Offers his purse.) 

Buck. {Comes between them.) Your fingers, Craigie, seem to 
itch for that same piece of green network ; but I make my vow to 
heaven, that, if they offer to close upon it, I'll chop them off with 
my whinger. Since the Master has changed his mind, I suppose 
we need stay here no longer ; but, in the first place, I beg leave 
to tell him 
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Craig. Tell him anything you will, but allow me first to 
state the difficulty of an introduction at Versailles, without 
the countenance of those who have established useful connec- 
tions. 

Buck. Besides forfeiting the friendship of at least one man of 
spirit and honour. 

Edgar. Gentlemen, permit me once more to assure you that 
vou have been pleased to attach to our temporary connection more 
unportance than I ever meant it should have. When I repair to 
foreign courts, I shall not need the introduction of an intriguing 
adventurer, nor is it necessary for me to set value on the friend- 
ship of a hot-headed bully. 

Craig. Morbleu ! my recruit is lost. 

Buck. Ay, Craigie, the salmon is off with hook and all. But 
ril after him, for I've had rather more of his insolence than I can 
well digest. 

{Going.) 

Craig. You had better let me come with you. 

Buck. No, no, Craigie — ^keep you the cheek of the chimney- 
nook till I come back. You know you are not a fighting man, 
and remember the old proverb — ^Ut's good sleeping in a hale 
Bkin." 

[^Exeunt. 

SCENE 11.—^ Glen in the neighbourhood of Wolfs Crag. The 
Tower in the background, A light visible^ in an upper win- 
dow. 

Ravenswood crosses slowly — his arms folded^ and apparently 

in deep meditation. 

Enter Bucklaw, hastily^ and out of breath. 

Buck. Halt, sir ! As soon as I can speak I'll tell you my 
purpose. I am no political agent — no Captain Craigengelt; I 
am Frank Hayston, of Bucklaw; and no man ever injures me 
by word, deed, sign, or look, but he must render me an account 
of it. 

Edgar. This is all very well, sir, but I have no quarrel with 
you, and desire to have none. 

Buck. Come, come, fine airs and wise saws shall not carry it 
off thus. You termed me bully, and you shall retract the word 
before we part. 

Edqar. Scarcely, unless you show me better reason for be- 
JieviDg myself mistaken than "jou wc^ t^q;^ i^roducing. 

Buck. Draw, then. 1 aVw«k,"j» V^ioxx^x. mA ^\\^^s^ ^^x<^ a 
pretty man, and sbouldbe Bort^ \iOTt^ox\.^wxQ'CsiOT«Saft» 

384: 
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Edgar. You shall have no reason, sir. Defend yourself. 

( They fight Bucklaw is disarmed and thrown upon 
one knee,) 
Take your life, and mend it, if you can. 

Buck. It would be but a cobbled piece of work, I fear. But 
I thank you, Master, for my life. There's my hand, I bear you 
no ill will. 

Edgar. {Taking his hand^ after a pause,) Bucklaw, you 
are a generous fellow, and I am convinced I have done you 
wrong. 

Buck. Are you, indeed ? That's more than I expected ; for 
men say you are not too ready to retract your opinion or your lan- 
guage. 

Edgar. Not when I have well considered them. 

Buck. Then you are a little wiser than I am. I always give 
my friend satisfaction first, and an explanation afterwards. 

Edgar. How is it, Bucklaw, that you are so intimate with 
Craigengelt, so much your inferior in birth and spirit? 

Buck. In plain terms, because I am a fool who have gam- 
bled away my land, and been silly enough to put my thumb 
under his belt. I daresay by this time he has told a dozen 
pretty stories of me to the Government, the end of which 
will be that I shall be made shorter by the head ; and this is 
what I have got by wine, women, dice, cocks, dogs, and 
horses. 

Edgar. True, Bucklaw. You have indeed nourished in your 
bosom the snakes that are stinging you. 

Buck. That's home, as well as true, so there let the matter 
rest. But, by your leave, you have nourished in your bosom one 
great snake, that has swallowed all the rest. 

Edgar. Indeed ! and how do you name it? 

Buck. Revenge ! *Tis better breaking a park pale, to watch 
a doe or a damsel, than to shoot an old man. 

Edgar. I deny the purpose. On my soul, I had no such in- 
tention. I meant but to confront the oppressor ere I left my 
native land, and upbraid him with his tyranny and its consequences. 
I would have stated my wrongs, so that they should have shaken 
his soul within him. 

Buck. Yes, your very look and manner would have frightened 
the old man to death. 

Edgar. Consider the provocation — consider the ruin and death 
caused by his hard hearted cruelty. An ancient house destroyed 
— an affectionate father murdered. AVhy, in our old Scottish 
days, he that sat quiet under such wrongs would have been held 
unfit to back a friend or face a foe. 

Buck. Well, well, Master, I would not chafe you by the re- 
coUection ; and now I must petition lot «k\o^«\xv^x*0fta'^'5^\MfiKi^^^ 
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of the night, at Wolf's Crag. I fear discovery should I return to 
the inn, and— 

Edgar. The shelter of my roof you are welcome to. There 
sits the only male domestic that remains to the House of Kavens- 
wood ; and 'tis well he does remain, or we had little hope to find 
light or fire. 

{Goes up to thegate^ and knocks loudly several times.) 

The old man must have departed, or fallen into a fit, for the noise 
I have made would have awakened the seven sleepers. 

(Knocks again. The light disappears from the window^ and 
Caleb cautiously opens a small casement over the gate, 
and puts out his head, — a lamp in his haiid.) 

Caleb. What's your yhiII? 

Edgar. Caleb ! 

Caleb. Master, is't you ? 

Edgar, Yes, Caleb, 'tis I— open the door quickly. 

Caleb. But is it you in very blood and body ? for I would 
sooner face fifty devils than my Master's ghaist, or even his 
wraith ; wherefore, aroint ye ! if ye were ten times my Master, 
imless ye come in bodily shape, lith and limb. 

Edgar. It is I, Caleb, in bodily shape and alive ; save that 
I am half dead with cold. 

Caleb. Aweel, aweel, a moment^s patience while I unbar the 
gate. But are ye in truth men o' mould that demand entrance at 
sic a time o' night ? 

Buck. If I were near you, you old blockhead, I'd give you 
sufficient proof of my bodily condition. 

Edgar. Open the gate, Caleb. 

(Caleb slowly and cautiously opens the gate and comes out, 
— a lamp in his hand,) 

Caleb. Is it you, my dear Master? Is it yourseV, indeed? 
And a strange gentleman with ye I (Calls.) 
Mysie ! Mysie ! woman ! Stir for dear life and get the fire 
mended; tak' the auld three-legged stool, or anything that's 
readiest that will mak' a lowe. I doubt we are but puirly pro- 
vided, no' expecting you these some months ; natheless 

Edgar. Natheless, Caleb, we must be accommodated the best 
you can. I hope you are not sorry to see me sooner than you ex- 
pected? 

Caleb. Sorry, my Lord. (I am sure ye s'all aye be my Lord, 

wi' a' honest men, as your noble ancestors were three hundred 

jeara ago.) Sorry to see the Lord o' Ravenswood at ane o' his 

ain castiea. (To Mysie within.) 

Mysie f kill the brood benmtVLOvil WiMjSKMi^Wv:^ Q\Ot; let them 

care that como ahint. <^5:o^^i^>K^>^.^^ 
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No' that it's our best dwelling, but just a place o' strength 
for the Lord o' Ilavenswood to flee until, — that is, not to 
flee, but to retreat until — in perilous times ; but, for its antiquity, 
maist folks think the outside of Wolf's Crag is worthy of a lArge 
perusal. 

Edgar. And you seem determined we shall have time to make 
it, Caleb. 

Buck. Oh, never mind the outside of the house, my good 
friend ; let's see the inside, that's all. 

Caleb. Oh, yes, sir! — ay, sir! — unquestionably, sir! my 
Lord, and ony of his honourable companions. {Calling.) 

Here, John ! Thomas ! Saunders ! William ! 

Edgar. I think Caleb, you had better trust to yourself, or I 
see little chance of our being attended to at all. 

Caleb. {Aside.) Whisht, sir ! For Heaven's sake ! If ye 
dinna regard your ain credit, think on mine ! We'll ha'e hard 
enough wark to make a decent night on't, with all the lies I can 
tell. 

Edgar. Silence, Caleb, and show us the way. 

Caleb. Weel, weel ; it is no for the like o' me to dispute 
your honour's bidding ; but the lamp is no fit — for the credit o' 
the family — the siller candlesticks— 

Edgar. Silence, Caleb, and proceed. 

[Exeunt into the Tower. 



SCENE m.— TAe Hall in Wolfs Cray. 

Caleb shows in Ravenswood and Bucklaw, leaves the lamp on 

the table, and exit, 

Edgar. Comfort, Bucklaw, I cannot provide for you, for 
I have it not for myself. Shelter and safety I think I can 
promise. 

Buck. Excellent things, master, and with a mouthful of food 
and wine, all I can require for the remainder of the night. 

Edgar. I fear your repast will be a poor one. 

{They retire up. A noise without, between Caleb and 
Mysie, who enter wrangling.) 

Caleb. Just mak' the best on't — mak' the best on't, woman. 
It's easy to put a fair face on onything. 

Mysie. But the auld brood hen ? She'll be as teugh as bow- 
strings and bend leather. 

Caleb. Say ye made a mistak' — say ye made a mistak', Mysie ! 
Tak' it a' on yoursel'; never let the credit o' the house suffer. 

Mysie. But the brood hen ? an' she's sitting some gate aneath 
the dais in the ither chaumer ; aiV Tm iescic'd lo ^^\!i%vft.l\\ft.<iax?E. 
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for the bogle ; an^ there's no anither light in the house, save that 
blessed lamp whilk stands upon the table. 

Caleb. Weel, weel, Mysie, bide ye a wee, an' I'll try to get 
the lamp wiled awa' frae them. 

lExit Mysie. 

Ravenswood and Bucklaw come forward. 

Edgar. AVell, Caleb, my old friend, is there any chance of 
supper ? 

Caleb. Chance of supper, your Lordship ! How s'uld there 
be any doubt of that, and we in your Lordship's house ! Chance 
of supper indeed ! But ye'll no be for butcher meat. There's walth 
o' fat poultry, either for spit or brander ! {Calls.) The fat capon, 
Mysie 1 

Buck. Nay, nay, my good friend, if you have anything cold, 
or a morsel of bread. 

Caleb. (To Bucklaw.) The best o' bannocks, and for cauld 
meat, a' that we ha'e is cauld eneugh. 

Edgau. Come, Caleb, I must cut this matter short. This is 
the young Laird of Bucklaw — he is under hiding, and therefore, 
you know 

Caleb. Oh, then, he canna saymuckle again* our housekeep- 
ing, for I believe his ain pinches may match ours ; ng that we are 
pinched, thank Heaven ! but nae (doubt waur aff than we ha'e been, 
or s'uld be. And for eating, what signifies a lee, there's just the 
hinner end o' the mutton ham that has been but three times on the 
table, and the nearer the bane the sweeter, as your honours weel 
ken' — and — there's the heel o' the ewe-milk kebbuck, wi' a bit o' 
nice butter, and — and that's a' that's to trust to. 

Buck. Never fear, my old friend, we'll do justice to it. 
Get it ready. But, in the meantime, give me a drink of your ale. 

Caleb. Ale ! I wadna just presume to recommend our ale — 
the maut was ill made, and there was awfu' thunner last week ; 
but siccan water as the Tower Well has, ye'll seldom see, and that 
I'll engage for. 

Buck. Damn your water. 

Caleb. It's a perfect cordial. 

Buck. You may take it yourself then, but fetch me some wine. 

Caleb. {Aside.) I was jalousing this chiel was nae water 
drinker. Wine ! Eneugh of wine, — it was but twa days syne, 
waes me for the cause, there never was lack of wine at Wolf's Crag. 

Edgar. Fetch us some, then, if you have any left, instead of 
talking about it ; but first li^ht Mr Bucklaw and myself to the 
apartment he is to occupy, — the secret chamber. 

Caleb, The secret chavxmer I 

Buck, Nay, 'tis now too neat ^^.-f^x^^Xo XJc&xskQ^rest ; but 
I shall phy the devil with "Mt CaVeVa mxiVwitLV^ixsL. 
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Caleb. Weel, weel, your honour will excuse all deficiencies o' 
furniture and bedding, for wha wad ha'e thought o' the secret 
chaumer being needed ? It has never been used since the time o' 
the Gowrie conspiracy, and I durst never let ony o* the women 
folk ken the entrance to it, or, your honours will allow, it wadna 
ba^e been a secret chaumer lang ! 

[They laugh, and exeunt, lighted by Caleb. 



SCENE IV.*— r^e Neighbourhood of Wolf's Crag^Day-Break. 

Enter a numerous party q/* Hunters. 

GLEE AND CHORUS. 

The monk must arise when the matins ring. 

The abbot may sleep to their chime ; 
But the yeoman must start when the bugles sing, 

'Tis time, my heart, 'tis time. 

There's bucks and roes on Bilhope braes. 

There's a herd in Shortwood Shaw ; 
But a lily-white doe in the garden goes. 

She's fairly worth them a*. 

1st Forest. I fear we shall have little sport to-day, lads. 
There's a storm coming on will force us to seek shelter. 

{Thunder y lightning, and rain,) 
Hark! 

Enter Lockhart. 

Lock. AVhere are Sir William and Miss Lucy? Have they 
returned to the Castle ? 

1st Forest. I think not ; I saw them leave their horses at 
the foot of the hill, and take the path up to the Old Tower at 
Wolf's Crag. 

Lock. I am glad they have found shelter at any rate. 

{Thunder, ^c.) 
The storm increases, and threatens to be severe. Away, my 
lads ! There's plenty of good liquor down at the Tod's Hole ! 
Some of you follow me to the Tower with the horses. 

lEoceunt. 

SCENE V. — The HaU in Wolfs Crag, as before — a small stool on. 

Enter Caleb. 

Caleb. The de'il's in that chiel, Bucklaw, — as sune as he 
heard the horns, awa' he scampered to the hunt. 

{Thunder, lightning, and rain.) 



'* Now usually omiUed. 
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Eh, sirs ! but here's a sudden storm. He'll sune be back, and 
how s'all I provide for the day ? Praise be blessed, the Master is 
uae epicure, and little will serve him ! but, as for Bucklaw, gude 
save us, but he'd eat a horse ahint the saddle. He has clean made 
an end o' the mutton ham, and, wi' a' my contrivances, I canna 
baud it out abune the day. 

(Storm continues, A loud knocking at the gate,) 

Sir William AsHTON. (WUJwut.) Holloa! 
Caleb. Eh, wha ha'e we got here now? 

(Looks out of the window.) 

Mercy on us ! a gentleman and a leddy. AVhat s'all I do ? I 
darena let them in. 

(Knocking continued,) 

Enter Ravenswoop. 

Edgar. What is the matter, Caleb ? 

Caleb. Matter, my Lord. Here's stranger folk at the gate ; 
but an they brak' it doon, they'll no get in, to see how ill we are 
provided. 

Edgar. Open the gate instantly, and admit them. 

Caleb. (Aside.) He's daft — ^he's clean daft— to think o' 
admittine^ lords and leddies, and nae sae muckle as ae saut herring 
in a' the noose. Natheless, he maun be obey'd. 

(Caleb goes ojf, and shows in Sir William, and Lucy 
AsHTON. Sir William in a large scarlet cloak, and hat 
slouched to conceal his face, Lucy in a riding dress, 
and veiled with a riding mask.) 

Sir W. The sudden storm has separated us from our attend- 
ants at the hunt, and we beg for shelter till it is over. 

Caleb. Your honours are right welcome to Wolf's Crag. 
But I crave pardon, for that a' the rest o' the people are gane out, 
to see the hunt. 

Edgar. (Coming forward,) Silence, Balderstone ! Your folly 
is unseasonable ! 

Caleb. (Aside,) He's daft — clean daft! But de'il ha'e Caleb 
Balderstone, if the credit o' the family shall suffer, though he 
were as mad as the seven wise masters. AVi' yer honour's per- 
mission, I'll serve up some refection for the young leddy, and a 
glass of tokay, or old sack, or 

Edgar. IVuce to this ill-timed foolery, and interrupt us no 
more with your absurdities. 

Caleb. Your honour's pleasure is to be obeyed abune a' 
things; Natheless, for the sack and tokay, which it is not your 

noble gueBta^ pleasure to accept 

Edgar. JLbave the room, Ca\eV>. 

Caleb. Assuredly, y out bonowT. \Tfil^v^i^ss.. 
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Sir W. This, then, is the ancient castle of WolPs Grag ! 
It was, as I have heard, one of the earliest possessions of the noble 
family of Ravenswood. 

Edgar. Their earliest, and, probably their latest possession. 
I am the heir of that unfortunate house ; and, methinks, now it is 
time I should know who they are who have so highly honoured 
my poor habitation ? 

(Sir William is about to take off his hat, but hesitates. 
Ravenswood looks steadily at him ; — a short pause.) 

I perceive Sir William Ashton is unwilling to announce himself 
in the castle of Wolf's Crag. 

Sir W. I had hoped it was unnecessary, and am obliged to 
you, sir, for breaking the ice at once. Lucy, my love, lay aside 
your veil, and let us express our gratitude to the Master openly 
and without disguise. 

Lucy. (Hesitatingly.) If he will condescend to accept our 
acknowledgments. 

Edgar. Miss Ashton will, I hope, believe me sincere, .when I 
declare my happiness at being able to afford her the shelter of 
this roof. 

(^Kisses her hand respectfully. A noise as of the tfampling 
of horses without.) 

BuCKLAW. (^Without.) Holloa! Caleb! Caleb Balderstone ! 
Where's the rest of the mutton ham ? 

Enter Caleb, hastily. Sir William and Lucy retire up. 

Caleb. Gude save us ! there's that chiel Bucklaw wi' a' the 
hunting folk. De'il fetch him, to bring sic a crew here, that will 
expect brandy as plenty as ditch water. 

Edgar. I fear, Caleb, we must be inhospitable, now. 

Caleb. Never ye mind, my Lord, diima trouble yourseP 
aboot it^ they shall no beat Caleb Balderstone ; an I can ance get 
rid o' these, a' shall gang right yet. Here, John ! Thomas ! 
Saunders ! Davie ! where are ye a' ? Why dinna ye open the 
gate to Mr Bucklaw and his attendants? 

{Exit. 

Sir W. BAvenswood, there is no time for explanation like the 
present. At any price I must purchase your friendship. I would 
not ostentatiously declare how I have already served you, but to 
gain the point nearest to my heart. Had it not been for me, you 
would now have been a prisoner in the Castle of Edinburgh, for 
your share in the riot at the funeral of your father. That my in- 
fluence crushed the proceedings against you let these papers be 
my evidence. 

(Gives Ravenswood a packet. He reads and appears 
much aoitated,) v^ 
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Edgar. Is it possible? can I have been so much deceived? 

(After an effort, takes Sir William hy the hand.) 

My Lord Keeper, again and again I solicit your pardon, for the in- 
justice of which I have been guilty. I thought you my bitterest 
enemy, when I was receiving ut your hand the benefit of protec- 
tion to my person, and vindication to my character. 

Sir W. Now, then, we understand each other ; and from this 
moment be all our former enmity forgotten. 

(Ravenswood and Sir Wiluam retire up and go to Lucy.) 

Caleb re-enters. 

Caleb. I ha'e got rid o' Bucklaw, and a' the hunting folk ; 
and now, to contrive for dinner. Your honours, nae doubt, are 
weary o' waiting for refreshment, but it will no be lang. 

(Aside to Ravenswood.) 

Tak' them up to the tap o' the tower, to admire the view. Do, for 
Heaven's sake, sir, while I spread the table. 

Edgar. True, Caleb, — we must not let our guests remain 
without refreshment ; and here — take my purse, I believe that 
will prove your best ally. 

Caleb. {Is about to take the purse^ hut perceives that Sir 
William is observing them,) Purse ! purse indeed ! What should 
I do wi' you Lordship's purse ? A* is providing in the kitchen. 

(Aside.) 
But tak' awa' the guests for a few minutes. 

Edgar. I believe. Sir William, we had better leave Caleb to 
prepare the poor repast he has to offer. The view from ihe tower 
IS much admired, and, as the storm has passed away, if Miss Ashton 
is not fatigued. 

Lucy. Not in the least. 

Sir W. We attend you willingly. 

\Exeunt. — Ravenswood, leading Lucy. 

Caleb. Heaven be praised! I ha'e got rid o' them. I^wad 
like to ha'e ta'en his honour's purse : why couldna he ha'e slippit 
it gently into my hand, — ^but afore the strange folk, it wasna for 
the credit o' the family. But how to provide, — ^what s'all I con- 
trive ? This is the sairest push for the honour o' the house we ha'e 
had yet. Natheless, something must be 

{At this moment, a violent clap of thunder, Caleb stands 
aghast^ hut recovers himself instantly with a strong eX' 
pression of joy oti his countenance,) 

J^/i / Gude save us ! Thet\i\n«iw\ TVL^ftttoaner comes to hand 
like the bowl o* a pint atoup. Hex^, '^^\0, '^^vi^^^^iasssiV 
what are you sitting greeting m t\i^ <i\i\mu«^-\iX5:^V5t'>. ^q«a 
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here — or stay — stay where ye are, and skirl as loud as ye can. 
It's a' you're guid for, I say, ye aiUd deevil, skirl—^skirl ! 

{She screams as desired.) 

Louder — louder, woman : gar the gentles hear ye at the tap o' the 
tower— Tve heard ye as far aff as the Bass for a less matter — and 
stay— down wi' that crockery. 

(^Goes off and throws down some crockery — returns.) 
Enter Mysie, in great alaiin, 

Mysie. Mercy save us ! The auld man's gaen wild ! He has 
dang doon a' the bits o' pigs— the only thing we had to hand a 
f30up milk 

Caleb. Hand your tongue, ye auld deevil, — a's provided 
now, dinner and a' — the thunner's done it a' in the clap o' a 
hand. 

Mysie. Puir man ! He's muckle astray ! I wish he may ever 
come hame to himsel' a^ain. 

Caleb. Here, ye auld doited deevil— swear the thunner came 
doon the lum, and spoiled the best dinner ye ever dressed. Beef 
— bacon— kid-lark — leveret — wild-fowl — venison, and what not, 
— ^lay it on thick, and never mind expenses. Get awa', and stirl. 

{Pushes Mysie out,) 

Wull a wins ! wull a wins ! sic a misfortune to befa' the house o' 
Ravenswood, and I live to seq it. 

Enter Ravens\yood, Sir William, and Lucy. 

Edgar. What is the matter, Caleb ? . Has any part of the 
Castle fallen? 

Caleb. Castle fa'en? na', but the sute's fa'en, and the thun- 
ner'a come right doon the kitchen lum, and the things are a' lying 
here awa' there awa', like the Laird o' Hotchpotch's lands ! — and 
wi' brave guests o' honour and quality to entertain. 

Edgar. {Aside to Caheh.) Keep your intolerable nonsense to 
yourself, you old fool. 

Caleb. {Aside to Edgar.) Hand your tongue, for Heaven's 
sake, sir ! If it's my pleasure to hazard my saul iu telling lees for 
the honour of the family, its nae business of yours, — and if ye let 
me gang on quietly, I'll be moderate in my banquet ; but if ye 
contradict me, de'il ha'e me, but I'll dress ye a dinner fit for a 

duke. 

(Edgar retires, and converses with Lucy. Caleb addresses 
Sir William.) 

Nae muckle provision — might ha'e served four person's o' quality ; 
first coorse — capons in white broth — roast kid — ^bacon wi' rever- 
ence ; second coorse— roasted leveret— butter crabs — a veal 

2 A ^^^ 
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florentine; third coorse — black cock— (it's black eneugh nowwi* 
the sute,) — plumdamas — a tart — a flam — and some nonsense com- 
fits and sweet things, and that's a* — ^that's just a' was o't — forbye 
the apples and pears. (They all laugh) 

The de'il's in the gentles. The loss of the best dinner 
that cook ever put fingers to, makes them as merry as 
if it was the best jest in a' George Buchanan ! If there was as 
little in your honomrs' wames as in Caleb Balderstone's, less 
cackling wad serve ye on sic a grayaminous subject. {Aside.) 
A description o' a dinner that wad ha'e made a fu' man hungry, 
and them to stand there laughing at it. 

Sir W. Mr Butler, we are heartily sorry for the misfortune 
that has befallen your dinner ; but as your master is going with 
me to Ravenswood Castle 

Caleb. Ga'in to Ravenswood Castle ! 

Sir W. Do me the favour to accept this for the trouble wo 
have given you. 

(Gives money.) 

Ravenswood, as the day is now fine, we had better set out im- 
mediately. 

Edgar. I'll attend your Lordship. I have a few worda to say 
to Caleb, and then 

Sir W. We'll wait for you at the gate. My people, I see are 
arrived, and have brought our horses. 

\Exeunt Sir William and Lucy Ashton. 

Caleb. Ga'in to Ravenswood Castle ? The mercy of Heaven 
forbid I 

Edgar. And why, Caleb ! 

Caleb. Oh, sir ! Oh, Mr Edgar I—that is, my Lord !— I am 
your servant, and it ill becomes me to speak, but I'm an auld ser- 
vant, and your ain conscience tells you it isna' for your father's 
son to be neighbouring wi' the like o' him. It isna' for the credit 
o' the family I An ye were ance to come to terms and get back 
your ain, I wadna' say nay, for the young leddy is a winsome sweet 
creature. 

Edgar. Now, Caleb, you go further than I do. You are for 
marrying me into a family you will not even allow me to visit, and 
you look as pale as death besides. 

Caleb. Aweel I I wad ye wad let the strangers ride to Rav- 
enswood alone ; but since it canna' be — there, there's three gowd 
pieces— and ye'll want siller up bye, yonder. 

Edgar. You forget, Caleb ; I have gold of my own. Keep 
them to yourself ; and, once more, good day to you. 

Caleb. (Holding him.) And you will gang then? And you will 
gangj for all I have said to "joxx*^ k\i^^^«. V-^MNslman maun ha'e 
his way. He that will to Cxxi^as -maxjji \» Cxx-^^* '^xi.N* ^>^-^ ^ ^<5f?«. 
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life, sir, if ye be fowling or shooting in the park j beware o* drink- 
ing at the Metmaiden's Well. 

lExii Edgar. 

He's gane ! He's doun the path, arrow-flight, after her. The 
head's as clean ta'en aff the Ravenswood famSy this day as I wad 
chap the head aff a sybo. Close to her bridle rein — close to her 
bridal rein. And yet, without this lass, wad not our ruin have 
been altogether f ulMed ! 

[^Exit 

END OP ACT II. 



9ct dfllrt. 

SCENE L — A Boom in JBucklaw^s House, 
Enter Bucklaw and Craigengelt. 

Buck. I tell you what, Craigie, the Master has used me unlike 
a gentleman, in shutting me out of his old crazy Tower. But he 
gave me my life once ; so there let the matter rest for the pre- 
sent. Should he cross me again, he would do well to look to him- 
self. 

Craig. Ay, that he would ; for when you are in practice I'd 
bet a magnum you are through him before the third pass. 

Buck. Then you know nothing of the matter, and you never 
saw him fence. But since my old aunt. Lady Girnington, is dead, 
and I have got her estate, there are better things to be done than 
fighting and squabbling. I have more respect for her memory 
than to suffer her lands so soon to get another owner. And now, 
Craigie, I'll make you happy by letting you into a secret, a plot — 
a noosing plot. 

Craig. A marrying matter ? 

Buck. Ay, a marriage, man ! But why grow the rubies on 
thy cheek so pale ? Thou shalt have a comer at the table, though 
all the petticoats in Lothian had sworn the contrary ! Tut, man, 
I'm not the boy to put myself into leading strings. 

Craig. So says many an honest fellow ; but curse me if I could 
know the reason the women conid n^Nei \i^^ \si'^v ^x^^ ^ic^^^ 
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contrived to trundle me out of favour before the honeymoon was 
over. But who is the lady V 

Buck. What do you think of Miss Lucy Ashton ? 

Craig. The prettiest lass in Lothian ! But report says, the 
old sneck-drawing whigamore, her father, is going to throw her 
away upon that rag of pride and beggary, the Master of Kavens- 
wood, because he saved her life. They have got him up to the 
castle on purpose. 

Buck. They may say what they please, but I know better. 

Craig. But I tell you they are constantly together, and at all 
hours. I would give a trifle, though, if I thought the girl had 
spirit enough to jilt that damned son of a Spaniard. 

Buck. I request, sir, you'll not use the word jilt and Miss 
Ashton's name together. 

Craig. Jilt, did I say? Discard, my lad of acres; by Jove, 
I meant to say discard. " 

Buck. Now the question is, will you be useful ? 

Craig. Useful ! — and for thee, my lad of lands ? Why, I would 
tramp barefooted through the world for thee. 

Buck. Why, then, you must take a ride for me, and imme- 
diately too. 

Craig. 1*11 ride a thousand miles, and call them a flea's leap. 
I'll get my horse saddled directly. 

Buck. You had better first learn your errand. You know 
my kinswoman, old Lady Blinkiusop, in Northumberland. I 
lost her acquaintance while I was poor, but now I am rich again, 
the light of her countenance shines upon me. 

Craig. Hang all such double-faced jades I This will I say 
for John Craigengelt— that he's his friend's friend^ through good 
report and bad report, poverty and riches ; and you know some- 
thing of that yourself, Bucklaw ? 

Buck. Well, well; Lady Ashton, the Lord Keeper's Lady 
Keeper, has been, for some time, on a visit to my kinswoman. 
Now, as these ladies consider their husbands of no consequence, 
they have thought proper, without consulting Sir William, to 
arrange a matrimonial alliance between Lucy Ashton and my 
right honourable self ; and I think the thing is reasonable, and 
will suit me well enough. Lady Ashton is on her return home, 
and I want a confidential person to meet her with some writings. 

Craig. Say no more, Bucklaw, Pm your man. I'll ride to 
the end of the world, the very gates of Jericho, and the judg- 
ment-seat of Prester John. 

Buck. Why, I believe you'd do something for me, and a 

^reat deal more for yourself. Any one could carry the writings, 

hut youll have more to do. You must hint to her ladyship, aTif 

it were a matter of little cotiaec\\iexici(i,^w^\ss^ood'8 visit and his 

intercourse with Lucy. 1 sViou\dlJiL^ ViV^^^V^\.^^^^-5;^\R,^\L 
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this ; for I have no idea of starting for the plate if he has odU 
against me already. 

Craig. Zounds, man ! you shall win her, point, quint, and 
quatorze, my king of trumps ; you shall pique, repique, and capob 
him. 

Buck. And hark'ye, Craigie, as you are going among women 
of rank, TU thank you to forget your oaths and dammes. 1*11 
vrnte to them, though, that you are a blunt, untaught fellow. 

Craig. Ay, ay, — a plain, blunt, honest, downright soldier. 

Buck. Not too honest, nor too much of the soldier either ; 
but such as thou art, *tis my luck to need thee, for I must have 
spurs put to Lady Ashton^s motions. 

Craig. I'll dash them up to the rowel-heads. She shall come 
here at a full gallop, like a cow chased by a whole nest of 
hornets. 

Buck. And hark'ye, Craigie, your boots and doublet are 
good enough for drinking in, but somewhat too greasy for tea- 
table service. Get thyself a little better rigged out, and here's 
to pay all charges. 

(Offers him a purse,) 

Craig. Nay, Bucklaw, on my soul you use me ill, very ill ; 
but since you will have it so, I must be conforming. 

(Takes the purse,) 

Buck. You may ride the black crop-ear — and hark'ye, I'll 
make you a present of him to boot. 

Craig. Then, before I go, one glass to the success of the 
mission. 

Buck. Pledge ye with all my heart. Step down to the cellar 
and fetch up a bottle of the Burgundy, 1668. It's in the fourth 
bin from the right hand comer ; and I say, Craigie, while you 
are about it fetch up half a dozen. Gad, we'll make a night on't. 
A night-cowl of good Burgundy is worth all the considering caps 
in Europe. [Exeunt. 



SCENE JJ.— Alice's Cottage as in the First Act. 

Alice seated as before. Enter Ravenswood, Lucy, and 

Henry Ashton. 

Lucr. Yonder is the old woman in her usual seat. Henry, 
go and lead her to us. 

(Henry runs to Alice, and leads her down.) 

Alice. I hear your step. Miss Ashton ; but the gentleman 
who accompanies you is not my Lord, your father. 

Lucy. Why should you think so, Alice ? You hear a man's 
step, Igrcnt, but why can it notb^i is\^ i^XV^ii^^'^ 
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Alice. The pace of age, my love, is timid and cautious. It 
ig the hasty and determined step of youth which I now hear, and 
could I give credit to so strange a thought, I should say it was the 
step of a Ravenswood. 

jB^dgar. This acuteness of organ I could not have credited, 
had I not witnessed it. I am, indeed, Alice, the son of your old 
master. 

AucE. You ! — you here I In this place, and thus accompanied ? 
I can scarcely believe it ! What do you here. Master of liavens- 
wood— in your enemy's domain, and in company with his 
child? 

Lucy. The Master of Ravenswood is on a visit to my father. 

Alice. Indeed! 

Lucy. And I knew I should please him by conducting him to 
your cottage. 

Edgar. Where, to say the truth, Alice, I expected a more 
cordial reception. 

Alice. Hark'ye, yotmg man. Your fathers were implacable, 
but they were honourable foes. They sought not to ruin their 
enemies under the mask of hospitality. What have you to do with 
Lucy Ashton ? Why should your steps move in the same footpath 
with hers ? Why should your voices sound in the same chord and 
time? Young man, he who aims at revenge by dishonourable 
means 

Edgar. Be silent, woman I Is it some fiend that prompts you ? 
Know, this young lady has not upon earth a friend who would go 
further to save her from injury and insult. 

Alice. And is it even so? Then Heaven help you both. 

Lucy. Amen, Alice, and send you your senses and your good 
humour. If you hold this mysterious language, instead of wel- 
coming your friends, they will think of you as other people do. 

Edgar, And how do other people think ? 

Henry ( Whispering to Ravenswood.) They think she's a 
witch, and should nave been burnt at Haddington. 

AucE. (Jnflamed by violent passion^ What is that you say ? 
That I am a witch, and should have suffered with the helpless old 
wretches who were murdered at Haddington ? 

Henry. Hear to that, now, and me whispering lower than a 
wren cheeps. 

Alice. If the usurer, and the oppressor, and the grinder of the 
poor man's face, and the remover of ancient landmarks, and the 
subverter of , ancient houses were at the same stake with me, I 
should say — flight the fire, in the name of Heaven. 

Lucy. This is dreadful I Come, Henry, she wishes to speak 
to the Master alone. (To Ravenswood.) 

We will return homewatds, Wid'WBi^»iatlw^.^^.^5afeMft^maiden's 
Well. \_1EiXil,>ft\iV&ssssi. 
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Alice. (Advancing.) And you, too, are angry with me for 
my love. It is just that strangers should be so ; but you, too, are 
angry. 

Edgar. I am not angry, Alice — only surprised that you, whose 
good sense I have so often heard praised, should give way to of- 
fensiye and unfounded suspicions. 

Alice. Truth is ever offensive — ^but not unfounded. When 
did a Ravenswood ever seek the house of his enemy but with the 
purpose of revenge ; and hither you are come, Edgar Ravenswood, 
in fatal anger, or in still more fatal love. 

Edgar. You drive me to madness, Alice. Do you suppose I 
cannot walk by a young lady^s side without plunging headlong in 
love with her. 

Alice. l^Iy thoughts are my own ; and if my mortal sight is 
closed to objects present witL me, it may be I can look with more 
steadiness into future events. Are you prepared to sit lowest at 
the board which was once your father's own, as a connection and 
ally of his proud successor ? Are you ready to live on his bounty ? 
to follow him in the bye -paths of interest and chicane, which 
none can better point out to you ? to gnaw the bones of his prey 
when he has devoured the substance ? Can you say as Sir William 
says ? think as he thinks ? vote as he votes ? and call your father's 
murderer your revered patron ? Ravenswood ! I am the oldest ser- 
vant of your father's house, and I would rather see you shrouded 
and coffined. 

Edgar. Woman I on to the verge of the grave, dare you urge 
the son of your master to blood and to revenge ? 

Alice. Heaven forbid I And therefore would I have you shun 
these fatal bounds. Ravenswood, a dark prophecy hangs over 
your house, and my foreboding spirit trembles, lest in you it should 
be accomplished. Hear the fatal words, and may they sink deep 
into your heart : — 

" When the last Lord of Eavenswood to Kavenswood shall rido. 
And woo a dead maiden to be his bride, 
In the hall of his fathers shall flow his life-gore. 
And his name shall be lost for evei-niore.*' 

Edgar. Away with these idle tales of superstition — tell me 
directly where my danger lies. 

Alice. I will speak the truth, whether my candour be for good 
or evil — Lucy Ashion loves you, 

Edgar. It is impossible ! 

Alice. A thousand circumstances have proved it to me. Hav- 
ing told you this, if you are indeed your father's son, you will 
make it a pretence for flying from her presence. Depart, Master 
of Ravenswood ; you have my secret. If you remain an hour un- 
der iSir William Ashton's roof, T?il\iO\x\.\Jsi^x<i's»<:)\»^\^^ 
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daughter, you are a yillain ; — ^if with the purpose of allying your- 
self with him, you are an iufatuated and predestined fool ! 

[Exit into the cottape. 
Edgar.. {Solus,) She loves me, then, and I am trifling with 
her affections. Dare I examine my own heart ? Alas ! I fear her 
image is too strongly impressed on it. To sue for the hand of an 
Ashton, and to be refused — this were a consummation too dis- 
graceful. I wish her well, and, for her sake, forgive the injuries 
her father has done to my house ; but I will now see her for the 
last time, and take my leave of her for ever. 

[Exit. 



SCENE III.-— The MermaiderCs Well, as in Act I. 

Enter Henry Asiiton and Lucy. 

Lucy. Nay, Henry, why are you so impatient ? You will 
lose but a few minutes' sport by waiting till the Master joins us. 

Henry. But I tell you, Lucy, I am to go to the ring- walk with 
Norman, and I shall be too late. 1 would not stay away for a 
gold jacobus — ^but here comes Ravens wood, so you must take his 
arm back to the castle. 

[Exit. 
Enter Ravenswood. 

Lucy. My madcap brother has left me alone. Nothing has 
charms for him beyond a minute. 

Edgar. Miss Ashton, do you not admire the wild beauty of 
this spot ? 

Lucy. I have always been fond of wandering here ; and the 
more so, because it is, as I have heard, a spot connected with the 
legendary lore I love so well. 

Edgar. It has been thought a place fatal to our family, and 
I have some reason to term it so. It was here I first saw MLss 
Ashton, and here I must take my leave of her for ever. 

Lucy. Take leave of us ! What can have happened to hurry 
you away? I know Alice hates — I mean, dislikes my fatlier — 
yet he is powerful ; wait till you see what his gratitude will do for 
you. 

Edgar. It is not to your father. Miss Ashton, but to my own 
exertions that I ought to owe success in the career on which I am 
about to enter. 

(Lucy timis away to conceal her emotion. Ravenswood 
takes her by the hand.) 

Forgive my rudeness — I am loo TOM<^li — too intractable to deal 

with any being so soft and geTit\<i ?ci -^oxx^t^, ^^x%<t^tVvat so 

stern a vision has crossed yo.\t i^tvW\ol \\l<i> wx^^\vi\, \v\^ ^^scs^^ 
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mine, sure that I can meet no worse misfortune af l^er the moment 
that divides me from your side. 

Lucy. (^Struggling to conceal her emotion.) Yet stay to take 
leave of my father. Surely the delay of a few hours — I was un- 
prepared for the surprise, and 

Edgar. Lucy, your trembling hand, your rising tears, excite 
a hope 'tis madness to indulge, and worse than madness to resign. 
Hear me — forgive me — and, in one word, decide my fate. One 
word from you for ever blends our destiny, or sends me through 
the world, the victim of a rash and hopeless passion. Speak, I 
implore you — there's life or death upon your answer. 

(Kneels, and takes her hand.) 

Lucr. Rise, I intreat — your violence terrifies and grieves me. 
Ravenswood, you are the preserver of my life ; you have a claim 
upon my gratitude — my affection — which iny heart will never re- 
fuse to ratify. 

Edgar. (Embracing her,) Transporting sound I Here, then^ 
receive my vow of sole, undivided love — for ever I am yours ; and 
may that power which witnesses, approve the solemn compact. 
But now *tis fit I should inform Sir William. Ravenswood must 
not seem to dwell under his roof, to solicit, clandestinely, the 
affections of his daughter. 

Lucy. You would not speak to my father yet? Oh, do not, 
do not ! I am sure he loves you-:— I am sure he will consent, — but 
my mother— alas ! I fear my mother 

Edgar. Your mother, my Lucy ? what could she object to the 
alliance ? 

Lucy. I did not say object ; but she is jealous of our rights, 
and may claim a mother's title to be consulted. 

Edgar. Be it so. We will wait her arrival. 

Lucy. But were it not better to wait a few weeks. Were 
my mother to see you — to know you — I am sure she would ap- 
prove ; but you are personally unacquainted, and the ancient feud 
between the families 

Edgar. Lucy, I have sacrificed for your love projects of 
vengeance long nursed, and sworn to with ceremonies little better 
than heathen. On the evening which succeeded my poor father's 
funeral, I cut a lock from my hair, and, as it consumed in the 
flames, I swore that my rage and revenge should pursue his 
enemies till they shrivelled before me, like that scorched up symbol 
of annihilation. 

Lucy. And why do you now recal sentiments so terrible? 
Bind me by what vows you please. If vows are unnecessary to 
secure constancy, they may yet prevent suspicion. 

Edgar. Lucy, forgive me. I will not by the slightest breath 
of doubt imply suspicion which my breast can never know. 

(Breaks a piece o/qqIcI aud i[)TtwauV\*V^5>^ 
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Let this be the mutual emblem of our love. I place it next my 
heart, and never shall it quit that place till you demand it. 

LuGT. And never shall this leave my bosom until you, Edgar 
Ravenswood, ask me to resign it to you, and while I wear it, 
never shall that heart acknowledge any other love than yours. 

Enter, hastily, Henry Ashton, Lockhart, and several 

Domestics. 

Henry. I thought I should find you here. Why, Lucy, what 
have you and the Master to say to each other, that you loiter so 
long? All the servants are seeking you. My mother^s sud- 
denly arrived, and my brother — and alPs in a bustle and up- 
roar. 

Lucy. My mother arrived so imexpectedly ? 

Lockhart. Yes, madam. My Lady and the Colonel. Sir 
William is alarmed at your long absence, and has sent us to 
search for you. 

Ldcy. Good Lockhart, I am glad you have found us, we will 
follow you with all speed to the castle. 

[Lockhart and the Domestics exeunt 

Edgar. Now, Lucy, I fear your trials will begin. 

Lucy. Ravenswood, once more hear me repeat my resolution. 
Though I will never wed man without the consent of my parents, 
neither force nor persuasion shall dispose of my hand tiU you re- 
nounce the right I have freely given you, to call it yours alone. 

lExeunt, 

END OP ACT in. 



Set iFourtJ. 



SCENE L — An Apartment in Bavenswood Castle. 

Enter Lady Ashton, followed hy Sir William. 

Sir W. Nay, my dear Eleanor, listen to reason for a moment. 
Why is it that, on your return from so long an absence, you assail 
ine with reproaches, counteract all my plans, and rudely dismiss 
from my house a guest whom 1 \\sd iimted ? 
Lady A, Kather ask your o^n. coii&cifcTiR», tel-^ \jKst^^^Vv^ you 
iave become a renegade to yowx 07?u ^«i^.^ «a.^ ^^ye:\qW\ ^v^ 
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you have abandoned the ruling principle of your life, and descended 
80 low as absolutely to plan a marriage between your daughter and 
a beggarly bankrupt, who has ever been the inveterate enemy of 
you and yours ? 

Sir W, But by your insulting treatment of Ravenswood, you 
haye revived the enmity of one who has too much the power of 
harming us. 

Lady A. Were we not ever foes ? and when did you know a 
Douglas accessible to fear? But he is gone, and in all probability 
will trouble us no more. 

Sir W. The Marquis of Athol has warmly espoused the cause 
of his kinsman, Ravenswood. His power and influence may ob- 
tain a fresh decree to wrest our large possessions from us, and re- 
store this ruined family to rank and riches. Surely a connection 
which would end for ever the unhappy feuds 

Lady A. Never I though the loss of rank and power were cer- 
tain, — never shall those feuds be ended by such a marriage. You 
are aware I have already received and accepted the most flattering 

Eroposals from Mr Hayston of Bucklaw: — I expect him every 
our. He has the flrst estate and influence in the country, and 
against this match, what reasonable objection can you urge ? 

Sir W. None, but her own repugnance. If Lucy freely con- 
sent to receive the addresses of Bucklaw, my wishes will accord 
with yours. But if her heart remain with Ravenswood, her "hand 
shall not be forced upon another. 

Lady A. She already repents of the engagements into which 
she has been trepanned. I have a mother's authority to annul it, 
and fear not to obtain her ready compliance. 

Enter Lockhart. 

LoCKHART. Mr Hayston of Bucklaw is arrived, my Lady. 
Lady A. I rejoice to hear it, and will wait on him imme- 
diately. 

lExit Lockhart. 

And now, Sir William, let us prepare Lucy for the interview. She 
is acquainted with this proposal, and when she finds it warmly 
sanctioned by her parents, she will, I trust, abandon every 
thought disgraceful to her birth, and yield her happiness to our 
disposal 

lExeunt 

SCENE n. — Another Apartment in the Castle. 

JS»/er Bucklaw and Craigengelt. — A Servant shows them in^ 

and exit, 

Craiq, May I be double distanG^^/iS. ^"^^\ \ ^"n^ ^^«^^5sv\sw 
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my life have less the air of a bridegroom! Cut me out of 
feather, if you don't look as if you were condemned to be 
hanged. 

Buck. Why, Craigie, I nbver spoke ten words to a woman of 
rank in my life. The chance is, I shall make but a bungling 
business of this. 

Craig. Why, you were bold enough the day you met her at 
the hunt. 

Buck. Ay, ay, because she had a mask on, and I was at homo 
there — I was in my element. If she would talk about hunting, 
I should get on; but the chance is, I shall scarcely stammer 
through half a sentence in the regular way. 

Craig. Never fear ! Muster up your courage. Speak boldly, 
and the prize is won. 

Enter Lady Ashton and Lucy. Lucy is extremely pale^ and ap» 
pears to pay little attention to the passing scene, as if almost uncofi" 
scious of the conversation. 

Lady A. My dear Bucklaw, you are thrice welcome to Bavens- 
wood Castle. Captain Craigengelt, your servant. 

(Bucklaw and Craigengelt bow. 

Lucy is acquainted with the purpose of your visit, and ready to 
hear you on a subject equally interesting to us all ; but, as she is 
very young, (and has lately been trepanned into an engagement 
of which she is now heartily ashamed.) you will, I know, excuse 
her wish that I should be present at the interview. 

Buck. That's the very thing, madam ; I should have desired 
it on my own account; for I have been so little accustomed to 
gallantry, I fear I shall make some cursed mistake. Craigie, we 
can dispense with your company. 

(Craigengelt hows obsequiously and exit. Bucklaw 
hands chairs to the Ladies, seats himself^ and, after 
several efforts J addresses Miss Asiiton.) 

You see. Miss Ashton, I am come to — to explain— that is — just 
to say to your mother — her Ladyship — I say — sensible of your 
charms and accomplishments — I mean I am sensible— very sen- 
sible — ^but — somehow, not being accustomed to talk to young 
ladies — I fear 1 don't make myself understood. 

Lady A. Lucy, my love, you hear what Bucklaw is saying ? 
Lucy. Yes, madam — no, madam — I beg pardon — 1 did not 
hear. 

Lady A. You needn't blush, my love, and still less need you 
look 80 alarmed. 

Buck, I believe I am aioo\,li\Aaa Aahton. I have tried to 
speak to you, as people teW me'jo\m^\tv.^\t^\^^\»\i^\».\kftdto, 
and J don't think you con)pTc\\eud\<\\^'<.l\i^N^^i^^^^"5i.>{^^ 
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no wonder, for curse me if I understand it myself. But, however, 
once for all, if you can take a plain young fellow for your liusban J, 
I will place you at the head of the first establishment iu the threo 
Lothiaus ; you shall have the best lodging in the Oanongate of 
Edinburgh ; go where you please, do what you please, see v/hat 
you please, and that's fair. Since I have mustered up courage to 
make a plain proposal, I would fain hear liiiss Ash ton, from her 
own lips, give me a plain answer. 

Lady A. My dear Bucklaw, let me spare Lucy's bash- 
fulness. She has consented to be guided by her father and me 
in this matter. Lucy, my love, speak for yourself. Is it not as 
I say? 

LucT. I have promised to obey you, madam, but upon one 
condition. 

Lady A. She means that she has written to Eavenswood, and 
expects an answer ; the restitution of the engagement into which 
he had the art to involve her. 

Buck. Perfectly right ! Quite fair ! 

" It is best to be off with the old lovo 
Before you be on with the new.'* 

But I thought you might have had an answer six times told be- 
fore now. I have a great mind to go and fetch one myself, if Miss 
Ashton will honour me with the commission. 

Lady A. By no means. My son, Colonel Ashton, is equally 
anxious ; and do you think we could permit either, when both are 
BO dear to us, to go to a desperate man on a desperate errand ? 
In fact, we are all of opinion, that, as no answer has been 
returned, silence must in this, as in other cases, be supposed to 
give consent, and a contract abandoned, when the party waives 
insisting on it. 

Lucy. (Rising.) Madam, I intreat you to urge me no further. 
I feel conscious heaven and earth have set themselves against my 
union with Ravenswood ; but, till this unhappy engagement be 
restored, I should commit a heavy sin in doing what you require. 
Let me be once assured that he wishes to set me free, and dispose 
of me as you please. — I care not how — when the jewels are gone, 
what signifies the casket. 

Lady A. But, my love, if he remains obstinately silent? 

Lucy. lie will not be silent. Unknown to you, I have sent 
him a double of my former letter by a certain hand. 

Lady A. You have not ! — ^you could not — ^you durst not. — 

(Suddenly checking her anger.') 

My dearest Lucy, how could you think of such a thing? 

Buck. No matter ! I respect Miss Ashton for her sentimentB^ 
an J i only wish I had been her nieaaOiTigjet m-^^^. 
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Lady A. (Jronicalbi.) And pray how long are we to wait 
for the return of your Pacolet — your fairy messenger? 

Lucy. I liave numbered weeks, days, hours, and minutea; 
within a week I shall have an answer, unless he be dead. Till 
that time, sir, let me be thus far beholden to you, that you wiU 
beg my mother to forbear me on this subject. 

Buck. I will make it my particular entreaty to Lady Ashton, 
madam. Miss Lucy must not be hurried, my Lady — ^messengers 
may be delayed. I have known a day^s journey broke by the 
casting of a fore-shoe. To be sure, by the time she mentions, I 
ought to be at Cayerton Edge, to see the match between the 
Laird of Eittlegirth's black mare and Johnson the meal-monger's 
four year old colt, but Craigie can bring me word how the match 
goes ; so that's all settled. In the meantime, I shall not distress 
Miss Ashton myself, and I hope you and Sir William will leave 
her equally at liberty to make up her mind. 

Lucy. Sir, you are generous. 

Buck. As for that, madam, I only pretend to be a plain, 
good-humoured young fellow, as I said before, who would wil- 
lingly make you happy, if you will permit him, and show him 
how to do so. 

Lady A. My daughter, Bucklaw, will do full justice to the 
sincerity of your attachment. And now, we had better confer 
with Sir William on the subject ; he expects us in the library. 

Buck. I attend him, madam. Miss Lucy, I take my leave. 
By my honour, I respect your sentiments, and, though the prose- 
cution of this affair be rendered dearer to me than before, yet, as 
I am a gentleman, I would renounce it for ever, were it so lurged 
as to give you a moment's pain. 

iBxit Buck. 

Lady A. Lucy, you have asked and obtained your own time. 
The honour of our family is now compromised. When eight days 
shall have elapsed, we conclude you will end this suspense, and 
be ready, with a cheerful heart, to sign and seal. 

{_Exit Lady A. 

Lucy. To sign and seal I To do and die I 

{Clasps her hands in agony ^ and sinks into a chair.) 

Enter Henry Ashton. 

Henry. 1 am glad they are gone, Lucy, for I want you to 
give me some silver wire out of your cabinet, to fasten the bells 
to my hawk's jesses. But, how's this? You look as if you had 
been crying, 

(Lucy gw^ to tTie cabinet, and gives him the wire.) 

Thank you, Lucy; but tbe ialcoxi^a ^<i«cci^"^ ^<2reOc!t\\,^^i\Rx aU 
the plague we have had to gel Vex, ^V^'^^^si^Xft^-t^^^^is^^^ 
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better than a rifler ; just wets her singles in the blood of the par- 
tridge then breaks away, and let's her fly, and what good can the 
poor bird do after that, you know, except to pine and die in the 
first heather-cow or whin-bush she can crawl into. 

Lucy. (Holding him mournfully by the hand,) Right, Henry I 
Right! Very right! But there are more riflers in the world 
than your falcon, and more wounded birds, that seek but to die 
in quiet, who can find neither brake nor whin-bush to hide their 
heads in. 

Henry. Ay, that's some speech out of your romances. My 
mother says they have turned your head. 

{WhistU without) 

But I hear l^prman whistling to the hawk, so I must go and 
fasten on the jesses. [Exit Henry. 

Lucy. (After a pause.) It is decreed that every living 
creature, even those who owe me most kindness, are to shun me, 
and leave me to encounter the difficulties by which I am beset. 
It is just I should be thus. Alone and imcounselled I involved 
myself in these perils. Alone and uncoimselled I must extricate 
myself — or die ! [Exit. 



SCENE m.-'The Hall of Wolfs Crag, as hefore. 
Enter Caleb, with a letter, followed by a Messenger. 

Caleb. Gude save us! Wha wad ha'e thought o' sic an 
event? The Marquis o' Athol, and a' his attendants, coming to 
Wolf's Crag ! 

^ Messenger. It is as I tell you, Mr Balderstone. His Lord- 
ship will be here within an hour. The Master has appointed to 
meet him, and they have business of the last importance to 
settle. 

Caleb. And the Master coming too. He hasna been at hame 
for mony a lang day, mair's the pity ; and right joyful will auld 
Caleb be to see his honour back again. (Aside,) 

Wha wad ha'e thocht o' sic an event ! I'm a' in a botheration ; 
natheless, for the credit o' the house, I maun receive them as 
befitting. But how shall I get rid o' the stranger? He maunna 
see our shifts. Friend, I conclude ye wad ha'e nae objection till 
refresh after your journey, and, praise be blessed, ye are come 
into a land o' plenty. 

Messenger. I thank ye, Mr Caleb, I am rather thirsty with 
hard riding, and 

Caleb. Then I wadna recommend ale or brandy, but just a 
glass o' cauld water after a long ride — it's mair wholesome to 
the stomach, JN^atheless ye Baili We '^iVTjiX* i^ ^izj^x «^^ -^^^cjJs&TV 
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prepare your repast, I'se tell ye what ye do ; gang your ways 
up to the tap o' the tower, and skirl to me when ye see tlie 
cavalcade approaching. I'll awa' and get a' the lads in their 
new liveries. This way — this way — and mind ye dinna break 
your neck, for the steps are a little out o' repair. Confound 
the lazy sclater loons of masons, they were to have been here a 
week syne. 

(Gets Mm off at a door^ supposed to lead up to the top of 

the Castle. As soon as he is outy Caleb locks the door, 

and puts the key in his pocket.} 
Eh, my man — I ha'e disposed o' you — an ye bellow till ye burst, 
ye'll nae get out, till I ha'e contrived something to save the honour 
o' the family. Mysie — ^Mysie, woman ! 

Enter Mysie. 

Mysie. What's the matter now ? 

Caleb. Eneugh's the matter. Here's the Master and his 
noble kinsman the Marquis o' Athol, expectit in an hour, wi' a 
tribe o' flunkies as lang as Kirka*dy, and de'il a morsel to eat, or 
a drap to drink, nor sae muckle as a plack or a bawbee to buy a 
bannock wi' I AVhat s*all we do — how s'all we contrive ? Eh, 
gude save us, woman, we had e'en better set fire to the auld 
tower at ance, and burn the remnants o* furniture a' thegither. 
It's mair for our credit than to let them ken we are in poverty. 

Mysie. Mercy on us, Caleb, dinna stand there shaking 
your lugs, but gang your ways doon to the village, and try 
whether ye canna get onything from the folk, in the way o' 
borrowing. 

Caleb. Eh ! There's Eppie Sma'trash maybe will trust us for 
ale, — she has lived all her life under the family — and maybe wi' a 
Btoup brandy — I canna say for wine, she is but a lone woman, and 
gets it by a runlet at a time. But I'll work a wee drap out o' her 
by fair means or foul. 

Mysie. There's a braw christening going on at Gibble Gir- 
der's, the cooper, and I warrant store o' provision ; and ye ken, 
Caleb, auld dame Lightbody and ye war always inclined till 
each other. 

Caleb. Eh, woman I but ye are a braw lassie, and ha'e saved 

me from sair dismay. I didna think ye had sae muckle rumle- 

gumption. The de'il's in the pedling tub-coopering carles ; it's a 

shame to see the like o' them gusting their gabs at sic a rate. If 

some of that good cheer doesn't find its way to Wolf's Crag this 

night, my name is not Caleb Balderstone. Gang your ways, 

Mjsie, we'll mak' shift — we'll mak' shift— keep your heart abune, 

for the noble hooseo' Ravenswood shall hand its credit as lang as 

Caleb 18 to the fore— t\ioug\il6Vio>iV'W^,\iQrrow, steal andlee^ 

to the end of the chapter. \Kxe.utt^ 
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SCENE lY.^The inside of Girder's Cottage. A large Michenflre" 
place with tivo spits turned hu a Boy. On one spit a quarter of 
mutton^ on the other a goose ana a brace of wild ducks* In another 
paii of the roonira table spread for dinner. 

Dame Lightbody and Mauion discovered. 

Dame. I tell ye, Marion, I heard the story from auld Ailsie 
(jourlay, and nae ane can doubt the truth on't: The Master of 
Ravenswood saw the ghaist o* Alice Gray sitting by the well, as 
he was riding along through the forest. He thought it was the auld 
woman hersel', but, on going to her cottage, found she was just 
dead. 

^Iarion. I dinna doubt the fact at a^ mither. But what are 
we to think o' it all ? 

Dame. Nae gude, child, I'll warrant. But now, as I passed 
through the village, there was a braw young man on horseback 
asking the way to Wolf's Crag, and I heard him say, my Lord the 
Marquis o' Athol was coming along wi' the Master, and that 
Kayenswood wad get his lands again frae Sir William Ashton ; 
and ne'er trust me, but we shall witness some bonny wark afore 
lang. 

Marion. But if a' this news is true, mither, we shall be under 
the Ravenswood family again, — I wish Girder hadna been sae un- 
civil to auld Caleb Balderstone, the last time he called. He might 

ha'e spoken a good word in case {A knock at the door,) 

Eh, wha have we here ? 

Caleb. ( Without,) How's a' wi' yo, neebours? how's a' wi' 
ye? 

Dame. Eh, mercy ! but it's the auld man himsel'. Open the 
door, Ma,rion, and we'll get it a' out o' him. 

(Marion opens the door and lets in Caleb.) 

Ay, Sirs I Mr Balderstone, and is it you? a sight of you is gude 
for sair een. Sit ye doon, sit ye doon — the gudeman will be blithe 
to see ye — ye never saw him sae cadgy in your life ; but we are 
to christen our bit wean the night, as ye will ha'e heard, and, 
doubtless, ye will stay and see the ordinance. AVe ha'e killed a 
wether, and ane o' our lads has been out wi' his gun at the moss-^ 
ye aye used to like wild fowl. 

Caleb. Na, na, gudewife — I just keekit in to wish ye joy, and 

I wad ha'e been blithe to ha'e spoken wi' the gudeman, but 

{Going,) 

Dame. The ne'er a fit ye gang ; wha kens what ill it may 
bring to the bairn, if ye overlook it in that gate? 

Caleb. But I'm in a precious hurry. 

(The AVoMEN bring down chairs j force Caleb to «l7^ and 
seai Ihemselces on each side of l\\m.^ 

2^ V^^ 
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And, as for eating, liick-a-day, we are just killed up yonder, wi* 
eating frae morning till night. It's shamefu* epicurism \ but that's 
what we -ba'e gotten frae the English pock-puddings. 

Dame. . (^Brings down a disk of white and llack puddtngs,)-^ 
Hout ! never mind the English pock-puddings, but try our pud- 
dings, Mr Balderstone. There's black puddings and white hass, 
try whilk ye like best. 

(Caleb takes them ally and puts them into his pocket,^ 

Caleb. Baith gude — baith excellent I— canna be better ; but 
the very smell is eneugh for me, that ha'e dined so lately. But I 
wadna affront your housewifeship, gudewife — and, wi' your per* 
mission, I'se e'en put them in my napkin, and eat them to my sup<p 
per at e'en, for I'm weary o' Mysie's pastry and nonsense. Ye ken, 
Marion, landward dainties aye pleased me best, ay, and landward 
lasses too. {Leering to Mabion.) 

Ne'er a bit, but she looks far better than when Girder married her, 
and then she was the bonniest lass in a' our parochine. But 
gawsie cow, goodly calf. 

Mabion. But what news at the castle, Mr Balderstone? 

Caleb. News I the bravest news ye ever heard. There's my 
Lord coming hame, wi* the Marquis o' Athol, and he's to get the 
lands 0* Bavenswood again, and so I just wanted to round in the 
gudeman's lug that I heard them say up bye yonder, Peter Fun<^ 
cheon, the cooper to the Queen's Stores, at the Timmer Burse, at 
Leith, is dead— sae I thought a word frae my Itord might ha*e 
served Gilbert, but since he's frae hame— 

Mabion. Oh, but ye maun bide his hame coming. He's awa* 
to fetch precious Mr Bidethebent, the minister. 

Caleb. Ay, he's a precious man, Bidethebent. He has a gude 
delivery. Eh! he's a perfect monitor of a man. 

Mabion, I aye tell'd Gilbert ye meant weel to him, but he 
tak's the tout at every bit lippening word. 

Da^ie. Ay, ay, he's ^laister and mair at hame, I can tell ^e, 
Mr Balderstone. 

Caleb. Ay ! and does he guide the gear too ? 

Dame. Ilka penny o't — ^but he'U dress her as dick as a daisy, 
as ye see — she has little reason to complain : where there's ane 
better aff, there's ten waur. 

Caleb. Aweel, gudewife, that wasna the way ye guided your 
gudeman— but ilka land has its ain lauch. 

Mabion. And so my Lord is coming hame ? Troth, and a 

braw gentleman he is, wi' a face, and a hand, and a seat on his 

horse, that might ha'e become the son of a king ; d'ye ken that he aye 

used to glower up at my window, Mr Caleb, when he rode through 

the toon ; sae I ha'e a right to'kiio^ ^kat like he is, as weel as 

onybody^ 

Caleb. I ken that brawly> lot i\!k!N?^ \iftw^\sa\jK^i^\s^'ws^ 
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the cooper's wife h»ad the blackest e*e iu the barony. And I an- 
swered, weel may that be, my Lord, for it was her raither's afore 
her, as I know to my cost — eh 1 Marion ? Ha, ha, ha ! Ah, these 
were merry days. 

Dame. Hout, awa'I ye auld carle, to speak sae daffing to 
young folk. 

Caleb. Eh, gude save us ! Dinna ye hear the bajrn greet? 

(Dame and Marion both get wp in great alarm.^ 

DAiiE. Eh, Marion ! Fie, woman I Rin, rin, I say — I'se 
warrant it*s that dreary weed come ower it again. 

(Dame and Marion run out) 

Caleb. (Looking round.) Now is the time, and cauld be my 
cast if either Girder or Bidethebent taste that broche o' wildfowl 
this eyening. 

(^Takes a pinch of snuff, and calls the Boy.) 

Here, my man, here is twa pennies — carry that ower to Mrs 
Sma'trash, and bid her fill my mull wi* sneeshing. She'll gi'e ye 
a gingebread snap for your pains, and I'll turn the broche lor ye 
in the meantime. 

(^The Boy goes out, Caleb watches at the door^ then de» 
liberately puts 01% his hat, takes both spits from the fire^ 
and runs off with them.) 
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get jFfftij. 

SCENE I. — An Apartment in Bavenswood Castle. 

Lucy Ashton alone. 

Lucy. At length the dreaded hour is arrived, and this day must 
decide my fate. Still, still no answer to my letters. Where is the 
hope, the last and lingering hope to which I clung for safety like 
a drowning wretch? 'Tis vanialiedl BJcidd^i'K^^iSRPsv'&.T^xs!^^^ 
RareDBwo^, Eavenswood, have 1 deaeit^^^ >iXi^\,^Q\3c^<3v^>S^'<io£aa^ 
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desert me, thus leave me unsupported to sustain this deadly per« 
secutionf opposed to Tvhich my reason wavers, and my poor heart 
is breaking. Where can I turn for pity and for rescue ? Father! 
mother I Those names should mean protection, tenderness, and 
love, yet speak of cruelty and unrelenting rigour 1 One friend 
alone remains. In the dark grave all human sufferings are closed, 
and gladly will I welcome death, rather than brei£ the faith I 
pledged to liavenswood. 

Enter Henry Ashton. 

Henry. They have sent me to know if you are ready, Lucy. 
The writings are prepared, all the family assembled in the great 
hall, and my mother says the ceremony must be over before 
twelve o'clock, or the marriage won't be happy. 

Lucy. Marriage and happiness ! Alas ! For me alone those 
terms are disunited. 

Henry. Do you know, Lucy, I am glad you are to have 
Bucklaw, after all, instead of Ravenswood, who looked like a 
Spanish grandee, come to cut all our 'throats, and trample our 
bodies under foot. Tell me truly, ain't you glad to be fairly rid 
of him? 

Lucy, Ask me no questions, Henry— there is little more can 
happen to make me either glad or sorry in this world. 

Enter Lady Ashton. 

Lady A. Lucy, my love, why do you keep us waiting? The 
family is assembled, and the business must proceed immediately. 
Come, I'll conduct you to the hall. Leave us, Henry. 

[Exit Henry. 

(Lucy, after endeavouring to speak, bursts into tears, and 
throws herself at her mother^ s feet,) 

Lucy. Oh, my mother ! Save— spare me ! — ^but for a day— 
but for an hour. 

Lady A. Lucy, what means this ? Sise, I command you, and 
restrain your agitation. 

Lucy. Oh, my mother ! do not spurn me from you, but for 
one moment hear me. Urge me not, I conjure you, to fulfil this 
hated contract — my death will be the consequence. By the 
memory of that tender love with which you reared my infancy 
and childhood — by the deep sense ol filial duty and obedience, 
which, till this fatal moment, my life has proved — I entreat, I 
implore you, save me from misery and destruction— and save 
yourself, my mother, from that remorse, which your own heart 
must one day feel, for baVmg "Viioxx^Vvt this woe upon your 

wretched child I 
Lady A. Shame on such '?:c5!kxve«»,livxc3 \ ^\ieife \^ -^^s^ 
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pride? your duty to your parents and your family? All, all 
absorbed in one disgraceful passion ! 

Lucy. My vow ! my vow I 

Lady A. His silence has absolved you from it, and proves he 
wishes to forget his own. Have we not heard, too, that he is on 
the point of marriage with another ? If these arguments have no 
weight, think that your parents' word is pledged, — ^their honour 
implicated, — think that, when freely left to fix the time, you 
named this day. You cannot, shall not now retract, — ^vou have 
no right to bring disgrace upon us all ; — and wherefore ? to feed 
a hope which can never be realised,— to pine in secret o'er a 
love, which Heaven and earth alike refuse their sanction to. 
Come, — we have too long delayed. 

Lucy. Man has no mercy I To Heaven, then, I make my 
last appeal. Grant that I may retain my senses in this awful 
trial. Already my weak brain begins to waver. One struggle 
more, and all will be concluded. My lot is cast, — and now, — 
madam, — ^I obey you. [^Exeunt. 



SCENE IL^The Grand Hall in Ravenswood Castle. Folding 
doors in centre — the only entrance to the Apartment, At one side^ 
a tabkj with writings, and two chairs. 

Sir William Asiiton, Colonel Ashton, Henry, Bucklaw; 
Randolph, a Clergyman ; and all the Domestics discovered. 
Lady Asiiton leads on Lucy to a chair. All the Gentlemen bow. 

Sir W. Now, then, to the business of the day. The parties 
are all assembled. Are the writings prepared ? 

Ran. Everything is ready, my Lord. 

Sir W. Then, let us proceed at once. Nothing now is want- 
ing but the formal signature of all concerned. The marriage 
ceremony must then be completed. 

(Goes to the table to sign J) 

Ran. {Approaching LuCY.J Yet, ere the solemn contract be 

Eerformed, permit me to express my fervent hope, that the union 
etween these honourable persons may prove a source of long and 
lasting happiness. Be not cast down, Miss Lucy, but meet a 
scene of joy with cheerful looks, — doujjt not, obedience to your 
parents' wishes will heal your wounded mind, and crown your 
future days with many blessings. 

(^During thisy the Gentlemen have all signed the contract,^ 

Sir W. Now, Lucy, we wait your signature alone. 
Lucy. I— obey — you, sir. 

(5/ie rises ; — seeing her weakness, Lady Ashton offers to 
support her to the tahk,\ 
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Lady A. Rouse yourself, Lucy. 

(To the Company.) 
My daughter's health has long been delicate, and she gives way t<9o- 
much. 

(Lucy crosses slowly to the tahle^ and after several efforts^ 
signs her name. At this moment a violent noise tcithout.) 

Servant. (Without,) You pass not here, sir I 
Edgab. ( Without.) Villains, stand back ! he dies who op- 
poses my entrance. 

Lucy. (Drops the pen^ rises from her chair and exclaims,) It 
is he ! it is he ! He is come ! he is come I 

(She falls into her mother'' s arms,) 

(Ravenswood hursts open the folding doors and comes 
forward in the centre, his dress much disordered. He is 
partly enveloped in a large riding cloak. Sis hat 
slouched* His face haggard and pale. All start with 
astonishment at his entrance. Lucy raises herself, and 
stands gazing on him as if petrified. A pause,) 

Lady A. (Recovering herself.) I demand to know the cause of 
this rude and unauthorized intrusion ! 

Col. a. That is a question which I have the best right to ask, 
and I request the Master of Ravenswood to follow me, where he 
can answer at his leisure. 

Buck. No man shall usurp my previous right in demanding 
an explanation from the Master. 

Col a. I will relinquish to no one my right of calling to 
account the man who has offered this unparalleled affront to my 
family. 

Edgar. Be patient, gentlemen I If you are as weary of your 
lives as I am, I will find time and place to pledge mine against 
one, or both ; but, at present, I have no leisure for the disputed 
oftriflers. 

BucK^'^} (J^ram^gO Triflers! 

Sir W. (Comes between them,) My son, I conmiand you— 
Bucklaw, I intreat you — ^keep the peace, in the name of the Queen 
and of the law. 

Ran. In the name of the law of Heaven I implore — I beseech, 
I command you to forbear violence towards each other. 

CoL. A. Do you take me for a dog, sir, or something more 
brutally stupid, to endure this insult in my father's house? Let 
me go, Bucklaw ! He shall account to me, or by Heaven, I will 
stab him where he stands. 

Buck. You shall not touch him here I He once give me my 
Jife, and were he the devil, come to ^^ wwK^^\\kthe whole house 
ond geDeration, he shall haveiio\tois'^>aX»iws^'5, 
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Edgar. Let him who really seeks danger take the fitting time 
w}ien it is to be found* My mission here will be shortly accom- 
plished. {Turns to Lucy.) 
Is that, madam, your hand ? (Produces her Utter, ) 

Lucy. {In a faltering voice,) Yes. 

Edgar. And is this also your hand ? 

{Producing the written contract.) 

Sir W. If you design to found any legal claim on that en- 
gagement, sir, do not expect to receive an answer here. 

Edgar. Sir William Ashton, I pray you, and all who hear 
me, that you will not mistake my purpose. If this young lady, 
of her own free will, desires the restoration of this contract, as 
her letter would seem to imply, there is not a withered leaf which 
this autumn wind strews upon the heath, that is more valueless 
in my eyes. But I must and will hear the truth from her own 
tnouth; without this satisfaction I will not leave the spot. 
Murder me by numbers, you possibly may ; but I am an armed 
man, — I am a desperate man ; and I will not die without ample 
vengeance. This is ray resolution,— take it as you may. I will 
hear her determination from her own mouth, alone, and without 
witnesses. {Takes out two pistols,) 

Now, choose whether you will have this hall floated with blood, 
or grant me the decisive interview with my afl&anced bride; 
which the laws of God smd the country alike entitle me to de- 
mand. 

Han. In the name of Heaven, receive an overture from the 
meanest of its servants. What this gentleman demands, though 
urged with over violence, hath in it something of reason. I^t 
him hear from Miss Lucy^s own lips, that she hath acceded to the 
will of her parents, and repents of her covenant with him. Let 
him have the interview on which he insisteth. It can be but a 
passing pang to the maiden, and then he will depart in peace unto 
his own dwelling, and cumber us no more. 

Lady A. Never I Never shall this man speak in private with 
my daughter — the affianced bride of another. Pass from the room 
who will, I remain here. I fear neither his violence nor his 
weapons, though some who bear my name appear more moved by 
them. 

Ran. Nay, madam, let me intreat you, add not fuel to fire- 
brands. The Master of Eavenswood cannot, I am sure, object to 
your presence, the yoimg lady^s state of health being considered, 
and your maternal duty. I myself will also tarry ; perhaps my 
gray hairs may turn away wrath. 

Edgar. You are welcome to remain, sir, and Lady Ashton 
also, if she thinks proper, — but let all others depart 

Col. a. {As he is going.) Ravenswood, you shall account 
£or this ere long, ^Ex\t C!»^\*. k* 
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Edgar. Whenever you please, sir. 

Buck. (^Aa he is going out) But I have a prior demand on 
your leisure — a claim of some standing. 

Edgar. Arrange it as you will. Leave me but this day in 
peace, and I shall have no dearer employment on earth to-mor- 
row than to give you all the satisfaction you may desire. 

lExit BUCKLAW. 

Sir W. (As he is going out.) Master of Ravenswood, I think 
I have not deserved that you should make this scajidal and out- 
rage in my family. If you will lay down your weapons and fol- 
low me into my study— 

Edgar. To-morrow, sir, to-morrow. To-morrow i will hear 
Tou at length. This day hath its own sacred and indispensable 
business. 

lExit Sir William, and all tJie Attendakts. 

(RaveNSWOOD puts up his pistolsy fastens the door at which 
they went out, and returns, takes off his hat, and gazes 
on Lucy, with a mingled expression of indignation and 
sorrow.) 

Do you know me, Miss Ashton ? I am still Edgar Ravens wood ; 
1 am still that Edgar Ravenswood who, for your affection, re- 
nounced the dear ties by which injured honour bound him to seek 
vengeance ; I am that Ravenswood who, for your sake, forgave — 
nay, clasped hands in friendship with the oppressor and pillager of 
his house — ^the traducer and murderer of his father ! 

Lady A. My daughter, sir, has no occasion to dispute the 
identity of your person. The venom of your present language is 
sufficient to remind her that she speaks with the mortal enemy of 
her family. 

Edgar. I pray you to be patient, madam, my answer must 
eome from her own lips. Once more, Miss Ashton, I am that 
Ravenswood to whom you granted the solemn engagement which 
you here desire to retract and cancel. 

Lucy. It was my mother, — ^I^— 

Lady A. She speaks truly : It was I who advised, persuaded, 
and commanded her to set aside an unhappy and precipitate en- 
gagement. 

Edgar. {To Lucy.) And is this all? Are you willing to 

barter sworn faith, the exercise of free will and mutual affection 

to such unnatural and hard-hearted tyranny? Hear again what 

I have sacrificed for you, ere you sanction what has been done in 

your name. The honour of an ancient family — the urgent advice 

of my best friends have been used in vain to sway my resolution ; 

neither the arguments of Tea&on, lioi the nortents of superstition, 

/vara shaken my faith. The very de«A W^^wvaKCLXa^fkru me, 

tuid their w^aminga have "been dcs^\aa^. kx^ ^Qvx.\\«^^t^^\ft 
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pierce my heart for its fidelity^ "with the very weapons which my 
rash confidence intrusted to your grasp ? 

(^A pause.) 

Lady A. Master of Ravenswood, you have asked what ques- 
tions you thought fit ; you see the total incapacity of my daughter 
to answer you, but I will reply for her, and in a manner you can- 
not dispute. You desire to know whether Lucy Ashton, of her 
own free will, wishes to annul the engagement into which she has 
been trepanned? You have her letter, under her own hand, de- 
manding the surrender of it ; and, as yet more full evidence of 
her purpose, here is the contract, which she has this morning 
subscribed, in presence of this reverend gentleman, with J^lr 
Ilayston of Bucklaw. 

(^Retires up,) 

Edgar. {Having gazed upon the deeds in mute astonishment*) 
And it was without fraud or compulsion that she subscribed this 
parchment? 

Han. I vouch it upon my sacred character. 

Edgak. This is indeed an undeniable piece of evidence, and 
it would be equally useless and dishonourable to waste another 
word in remonstrance or reproach. 

(Lady Ashton comes forward,) 
There, madam — 

{Giving to LuCY the paper and piece of gold, \ 

These are the testimonies of 3'our first engagement — ^may you be 
more faithful to that you have just formed. I will now trouble 
} ou to return the corresponding tokens of my ill-placed confidence 
— ^I ought rather to say of my egregious folly. 

(Lucy gazes on him unconsciously — raises her hands^ 
and endeavours to disengage the ribbon by which the 
piece of gold is suspended round her neck. Lady 
Ashton assists her. S?ie gives the gold and paper to 
Ravenswood.) 

Lucy. It was the last link that bound me to life, and it is 
broken. 

Edgar. {Much affected.) ' And she could wear it thus — could 
wear it in her very bosom— could wear it next her heart, even 
when — but complaint avails not. 

{Tears the contract.) 

I will no longer be an intruder here. Your evil wishes and your 
worst ofl&ces, Lady Ashton, I will only return by hoping these will 
be your last machinations against the honour and happiness of 
your daughter. 

{Turns to LuCY.) 

And to you, madam, I havenol\i\Mlva\i)Di'«^^'K^^^'?-^'^^^ 
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to Heaven that you may not become a world's wonder, for 
this act of wilful and deliberate perjury. 

(^He is going.) 

Lucy. (Who has been endeavouring to rally her spirits for a 
hst effort, breaks from her mother^ and grasps him by the arm.) 
Stay — oh, stay I Rav — ^Ravenswood I My heart is breaking, and 
I cannot tell you ; but do not leave me thus — a few moments, and 
all will be over I 

Lady A. (Alarmed at her violence,) Lucy — ^my dearest Lucy. 

(Endeavours to force her away.) 

LuCT. Touch me not, mother — ^*tis how too late ; I am be- 
yond all fear. Ravenswood, you know not what I have endured : 
all united against me — your long silence — my letters intercepted — 
no friend to aid — no succour — no resource ; they have broken my 
heart — ^but never, never could they change my love. Ravenswood, 
forgive — forgive me! 

(She stjiks in his armsy and dies.) 

Edgar. Almighty Heaven ! the hand of death is on her pallid 
cheek — she dies to prove her faith, and I — no, no I 'tis thou, ac- 
cursed fiend in human form — ^thou hast disgraced the name of 
mother — thou, thou hast destroyed thy child I Speak— speak to 
me, Lucy ! One word to save me from the hell that rages in this 
bosom! 

(Ravenswood gazes on the body of Lucy in all the frenzy 
of despair. Lady Ashton, who has appeared struck 
with the utmost horror, faints in a chair, Randolph 
supports her,) 

The doors are violently burst open, and Sir William, Colonel 
Ashton, Bucklaw, and all the Domestics rush in with swords 
drawn. 

Sir W. My daughter ! Dead ! 

Buck. There stands the murderer! Rush on him! tear him 
from her ! Revenge, revenge I 

(All prepare to rush on Ravenswood, who is on the ground, 
holding the body q/LuCY in his arms. He rises, and 
turns to ihem,) 

Edgar. Behold your victim. Pause not, but plunge your 
weapons here — home to my heart. Each hand that strikes I wel- 
come as a friend, but mortal force shall never tear her from me. 
Inhuman monsters ! you have killed her, and now she's mine for 
ever! 

(They are all rushing on Wm. CQius^:t\. Ashton interferes.) 

Col, a. Hold! I coxniawi^L'jei ;iJiV T^m^— .Vixask^^v- 
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his blood is due ; by my hand he falls, or here completes the niin 
of my family. 

((7oc«.) 

Kavenswood, arise and singly meet me — rise, murderer — coward — 

rise 1 

(RAVENSWOg^ starts up, draws, and engages Colonel 
ASHTONr At the first pasSf Ravenswood lets his sword 
point fall, and runs upon his opponents sword, exclaim' 
ing ) 

Edgar. Thus I provoke my fate. 

iFalls.) 
'Tis past — the prediction is fulfilled — the blood of Ravenswood 
flows in the hall of his ancestors. Accursed race ! contemplate 
and enjoy your savage triumph ! We are beyond your malice. 
Lucy, I come ; in life they severed us, but, in death, we are 

united. 

{Dies.) 
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nd Fugitive Pieces which follow are reprints of the original editions,giving 
tie-pages, advertisements, dedlcatioiia, wwSl xtfAss* Ta^ -^Vala makes a very 
ndsome volume, and will be "valued \s% «i\oi\iX^xw:^ Tiax.^^'''— Ardrowwn. wA 
'^^<^afy ffcrald. 



In Two Vols.j Crown Svo^ cloth^ price I2s, 
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THE 

POETICAL WORKS 



OF THE lATE 



pHenry Scott RiddeU, 

EDITED FROM 

HIS MANUSCRIPT AND PRINTED WORKS, 

WITHMEMOIR, * 

BY JAMES BRYDON, M.D„ 

HAWICK. 



\ . '' Henry Scott Riddell, whose memory will exist and be revered so long^ as 

Scotland has a history. The name of the author of ' Scotland Yet,' is a name 

that can never perish. Of all the Ijrric poets of Scotland, he was the most 

intensely patriotic. Her hills, and streams, and glens, he loved with a love 

exceeding that of women, and his love has found expression in strains that^^ 

I Coming from, appeal directly to, the heart" — Shanghai Evening Courier, 

\ ** We have Uius dipped here and there into the thoughts, grave and gay^ 

JAwhich Henry Scott Riddell has interwoven in verse, leaving abundance 

ff behind in which every tasteful reader will discover fresh beauty and additional 

I reasons for ranking the good, kindly old man, who so lately passed from 

i amongst us, in the illustrious roll of Scotland's poets, and in tiiat noble array 

y of benefactors of their species, who have tried with single-hearted purpose to 

make their fellow-men happier- and better, by leaving behind them incentives 

to be good and do good on pages unsullied by evil thought" — Havfick 

^Advertiser, 

"The executors of the late Mr. Riddell deserve the thanks of the public 
for imdertaking and producing such a handsome edition as the one we have 
noticed, and Dr. Brydon for devoting his time to editing and superintending 
the work, a labour which, on the whole, has been done in a painstaking and 
credito£»]e manner. ''—A^^ Mail^ 



^(/w rcckfyf wUfi Portrait and lliustrations^ and printed on fim 
Toned Paper ^ Crovm 8vo^ cloth^ price js, 6d, 



Autobiographical Reminiscences: 

By JAMES PATERSON, -- H 
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rineipal WriUr of the Memoirs in '* Ka/s Portraits,'* and Author of ^^ Tk 
History of the County of Ayr,'* " T/te Contemporaries of Burns,'* and 
various other Works, 

INCLUDING RECOLLECTIONS OF 

\RLY YEARS ON THE STRUTHERS' FARM, AND IN MAY- || 

BOLE, AYRSHIRE. 
OYAGE TO, AND LIFE IN, IRELAND IN 1816. | 

HE RADICAL YEARS, 1819-20, IN KILMARNOCK. 
HE FIRST ELECTION FOR THE KILMARNOCK DISTRICT ^ 

OF BURGHS IN 1832. 
KAY'S EDINBURGH PORTRAITS," AND HOW THEY WERE i ji 

GOT UP IN 1838-39. 'fl 

THE CONTEMPORARIES OF BURNS." 
THE AYR OBSERVER," 1839. 
[IE EGLINTON TOURNAMENT. 
HISTORY OF THE COUNTY OF AYR.** 
R. CRAWFORD OF LOCHWINNOCH. 
EUTENANT FULLARTOUNE OF OVERTOUNE, AND HIS 

LITERARY LABOURS. 
aE ABERDEEN PRESBYTERY,— AYR. 
ARRIAGE OF THE MARQUIS OF BUTE, 1845. 
ARRIAGE OF THE MARQUIS OF AILSA, 1846. 
EUTENANT EWART, AND THE "FIGHT FOR THE STAND. 

ARD.'» 

ALSO, LITERARY REMINISCENCES OF 

IE OBIT BOOK; THE POEMS OF THE SEMPILLS OF BEL- [| 

TREES; MEMOIR OF FILLANS (THE SCULPTOR); MEMOIR [. 

OF SIR JOHN DALZELL; WALLACE AND HIS TIMES ; LIFK .^ 

AND POEMS OF DUNBAR ; LIFE AND POEMS OF JAMES U 

THE FIFTH; ORIGIN OF THE SCOTS AND THE SCOTTISH ^ 
LANGUAGE. J^ 

T OF CONTRIBUTIONS TO 'RKT^ ^O^T^KVT^ %L^^\si.>^si. ^|^ 
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